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THE HONOURABLE | 


Lord David William Muy, 


| ELDEST som or W EL 


LORD VISCOU INT STORMON * 


wy LORD, 


Sade, from the legal codes of Eu- 


rope, the ruff accumulated by a long ſeries | 
of feudal oppreſſion and prieſtly contri- 
vances to enſlave mankind; at a time when 
the alliance between thrones and altars to 
rob the people of their freedom and pro- 
perty, under the maſk of religion, is nearly 
broken by the diffuſion of ſcience; and 
at a time when the knowledge 1 the - gs 
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iy DEDICATION. 


of bumarii y has emancipated twenty-four 
millions of human beings, inhabiting the 


moſt luxuriant part of Europe, from the 


| ſhackles of deſpotiſm, and converted their 
monarch into the firſt magiſtrate of a free 


people. In this ſtate of the regeneration 


ef * political world, when the gloomy 
abodes of tyrants have been ſhaken to their 


foundations, by the recent fall of the 
Temple of Deſpotiſm, the ſtudy of Hiſtory 


becomes neceflary to youth of all deſcrip- 


tions, and peculiarly 0 to thoſe of your 


Lordſhip's claſs, the hereditary inet 5 


of their country. 


With theſe views, I have dedicated to 


your attention an outline of that vaſt maſs 
of hiſtorical materials compoſing the Dz- 
CLINE OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, with the 


riſe of the modern nations of Europe upon 
its ruins, including a review of the progreſs 
of ſociety. Herein you will behold prieſts 
and tyrants, under the banners of the Prince 
of Peace, whoſe characteriſtic is brotherly 
love, deluging whole nations in human 
blood and the horrors of ſuperſtition, and, 
for their mutual aggrandiſement, chaining 


the labouring peaſants to the ſoil, and con- 
veying them with gon and herds to their 


feudal deſ cendants. 


unmeaning epithet, capable only of pleafing 


\ 


Though your Lordſhip be born a legiſlator 
and a judge, let it remain indelible on your 


mind, that there is no magic power in the 
combination of the letters which compoſe 


your hereditary title; and that, when unac- 
cornpanied with real merit, it is but a poor 


effeminate vanity andattracting coxcomical 


admiration. Though no committee of that 
auguſt aſſembly of which you may be an 
hereditary member will be inſtituted to en- 
quire, whether you be worthy of the diſtin- 
guiſhed honours of your anceſtors, and 


though your admiſſion be in conſequence 
of your birth, yet, your countrymen, who, 
in this age are imbibing the Rights of Man, 
will examine your real merits, and pronounce 


in the ſenſe of Juvenal, That virtue alone is 
true nobility. Nobilitas ſola eft atque unica 
Virtus*. | | | | | e F132 


+ * The reply of Maximilian, the German emperor, 


to one of his ſubjects ſoliciting to be called noble, is 


* 


worthy the adoption even of Britiſʒi monarchs. The 
arrogant petitioner for a haughty name was diſmiſſed. 


I am able to make you rich, but virtue muſt make 


ing emperoor. 


3 


* you noble,” was the manly reſponſe of the reprov- 
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The e example of your noble father will 
1 you to diſtinguiſh between ſalutary 
reform and viſſonary innevoation, and that hu- 


man inſtitutions like the pureſt ſtreams, 
may ſome times require to be cleared of thoſe 


weeds which they have accumulated in flow- 


ng through the contaminating ages of ſu- 
rſtition. That while the Scriptures them- 
ſelves are allowed to be the Rule of faith, 
che legiſlature of a free people are to protect 


religious liberty and to ſee that the ſacerdo- 
tal robe be not a maſk to hypocriſy, aſſumed 


to aid the alliance between the throne and - 
the altar, and to extort the property of the 


people rather than to promulgate the = 7 


and equitable doctrine of brotherly 


He will point out to you the as os 


tention. of thoſe who contend that magnt- 


ficence and opulence are proper appendages 
to the miniſters of a divine and humble re- 


ligion, and will demonſtrate, that whate ver 
religion Hows from a divine origin will make 
its way among mankind without the paltry 
aids of 1 nary extortion ; that eternal 
happineſs is a ſufficient lure for every good 
man, and that the preſent. unequal diſtri- 
bution ot Church emoluments 3 it. 


But 


— 
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But even the brilliant abilities, the vene- 
rable patriotiſm and the manly virtues of 
your noble father, will be inſufficient topro- 
tect or excuſe, from public infamy or diſ- 
grace, any proceedings, in your future ſe- 
natorial or judicial functions, which may © 
be derogatory to the permanent interefts of 
%% i io ER: 
Pardon the preſumption of an individual 


= for announcing and declaring to your Lord- 


ſhip, the preſent age an æra the moſt 

pregnant, in the authentic annals of time, 

with events capable of exciting youth of 

your rank to a love for thofe noble, bene- 

volent and philoſophic principles, which, 
in imitation ef the Omnipotent himſelf, 
include the whole race of mankind in their 
liberal and extenſive deſigns. Though an- 
cient prejudices may make the opponents 
did views may, for a few years, make 
them formidable, yet let this reflection 
ſupport you in the glorious career, that 
the heroic defenders .of the cauſe of hu- 
manity will illuminate the ſplendid pages 
of hiſtory, while the. proceedings of her 
enemies will ſoil them, and receive an aug- 
mentation to their native deformity, by 


. 4 5 * 
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being re- choed in maternal — and 
infantine rehearſals. 355 15 
Let us rejoice with chat temperance 
which ever accompanies the tranquil ſmiles 
of real pleaſure, that in our days tyranny 
and oppreſſion, which, for ſo many cen- 
turies, have ſtalked with ſanguinary ſtrides 
over their devoted domains, clothed in fa- 
- cerdotal robes, to delude her unfortunate 
victims, have received a wound, for which 
all the quackery of prieſts and tyrants will 
ever be unable to find a remedy. 92 5 
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| PREFACE 


O thoſe cas "ſhall of 

youth, who elevate the bu ſineſs of 
edatacion above that of adjuſting the final 
inflections of words and the meaſuring! of 
ſyllables; little of apology, and leſs: cere- 
mony, will be ſufficlent for ſubmitting to 
their notice the following HIS ToRYW or | 
THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, 1h _ 
a ſize adapted to their ſeminaries. They 
will be equally ready to acquieſce in the 
maſculine ſentiment of the philoſophic 
Bolingbroke, 'That the School. of Ex- 
„ ample is the World, and that the Maf- 
ters of chis School are Hiſtory and Exc 
% pertence.””- - | 

While the precepts af the moralift are 

allowed to be ſubje& to the diſadvantages . 
of dryneſs and inefficacy, the taſk of the 
hiſtorian is more pleaſing and inſtructive; 
to point out the paths of reftitude to future 
generations, by exhibiting to their view, 
in 1 08 colours, the dene of their fel. 
5 A 6/ 10. . 


= PREFACE. 


low-creatures in different capacities, Fg 
- and nations; and to pourtray as it were a 
chart of the human paſſions, noting by pro- 
per bea the prominent dangers of re- 
: venge ſelf- love, envy, and deſpair. 

For this purpoſe, the cauſes and events 
which produced the fall of the Roman 
| empire, and the eſtabliſhment of modern 
nations upon its ruins, will inconteſtibly be 

allowed as the moſt important in the annals 
of time, though conſiderably enveloped 
with clouds of 1gnorance and ſuperſtition. 

While the compiler of the following 
ſheets forbears to particularize the. frivo- | 
louſneſs and effeminacy of certain branches 
of modern; education, he rejoices to ſee the 
moſt eminent in the profeſſion recommend- 
ing the ſtudy of hiſtory as the moſt likely 
to eradicate that effeminacy, the moſt con- 
ſonant to the manly ſpirit of Engliſhmen, 
and the fitteſt to = the liberal citizen of 
the world, who, deſpiſing local prejudices, 
| regards every human being with a fraternal 
6 and looks through Nature up to 


Nature's God.” 
npoſing the following ſheets, the 
F Wen would have been guilty of arrogance, 
i and to great a confidence in his _ 
8 2 
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lities FR d he not Are himſelf of the 
eminent performance of ti celebrated 
Hiſtorian of our age and country, whoſe 
DECLINE OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE is the 
delight of every man of elegance and taſte, « 
and in future ages will be the boaſt of Bri- 
tons, when the inſidious attacks of his ene- _ 
mies are ſank in oblivion. The other au 


= thoritics to whom he is indebted, are Mil- 


lot, Robertſon, and the Univerſal Hiſtory. 
Io avoid any imputation of endeavour- 
ing to promulgate any rs rticular tenets of 
religion, every article reſpecting cheological 
controverſy has been carefully rejected, and 
| religious liberty inculcated in general terms. 
Ihe place that this compendium may 
claim in the grand ſcale of hiſtory, is that 
of following Dr. Goldſmith's Roman Hiſ- 
tory, of the ſame ſize. _ 
| Whether a regular concatenation 6 hiſ- 
torical events and their cauſes be better 
adapted to form the judgment and improve 
the ond of the y young hiſtorian, than de- 
tached, unconnected pieces, lately intro-—- 
duced into ſchools, muſt be left to the de- 8 
ciſion of Ty eee instructor. 77 
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| ROMAN EMPERORS. 


; 12 f Ty 


VGUSTUS —_ until | — 
Tiberius 85 * 
N b N s 1 f | 21 £7 — 41 
Claudius | — — 
Nero 
Julius Pindex's among the Gauls; L. Clandius | 
Macer, in Africa; ; and F e e i 
"Vitellius s ꝝ?ð??¶ff( 3 en} 
Veſpaſian ET 
Titus Send | — 
:Nerws 503056004 Ä—»—à „ 
5 | ns og EE 28 
Antoninus Pius. 181 
- Marcus pots; iu — — 
And Lucius Verus . 2 35 — 169 
ertinax —— — SF. i: G_ SST - 
2 Julianus and the three following 197 
. * Severus. ieee 
5 & A Caracalla. | 
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Alexander Severus | 
Maximizn _ A 
Gordian the — doe 150 Do 255 
Maximus and Balbinus 1 
Gordian the young Hs 
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3 father and ſen — 249 


Gallus, and the two following — 
FHoſtilianus . 2232 
Voluſianus | „„ 
Emilianus 
. ĩ bar:1536 14 — 
Gallienus his ſon | 2 268 
Claudius II. Quintillius his a 
Aurelian 
Tacitus, Florianus, Eh months 
Probus 


8 1 9 — 283 


Carinus, and Numerian, his brother — 28 5 


Diocleſian, Maximian-Herculus abdicated —— 305 


| Conſtance „ 3 
Galerius | 
Severus II. with te three Klees | 
Maximin — Fs TEE of Fiat, 
Conſtantine the Great 24577" eee 
_- Conltantine the youn e 20 
4 25 = 264 340 
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Veen, 55 — 364 FR 
alentinian in the welt. | 2 — - 
Valens in the eaſt . 
Valentine II. — 5 +] 1 4x1 392 | 
Theodoſius the Great i 305 3 
Here — the Arne, of the empire into + 3 
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Honorius, ic on of TheodoGus, Hera-p | 

clian and Attala 395 
Valentinian II. —- — 424 
Petronius-Maximns „„ — 4865 3 
=  Avitus 5 www; 19 
An inter-regram. i =» 4 L000 > [ety 


An inter-regnum for more than a year i 
Anthemius — — 4 
Olybriiuns 77 11 
_ Glycerius „ - 8 
Julius Nepos — "oor 
ENG was we lat Roman ae in 


KINGS OF ITALY... „ 4 
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Totila or Baduilla — —— $41 

Teias was the laſt king 2 32 
Narſes gqverned during rg years — 552 
The kings of Italy were ſucceeded by the 
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Alboin _} EN 
—_— — 7 
Autharis — | — 9 
Agi ilufe x: 7 „ _ 16 
| Adaloald 5 | — — 629 
Aroivald | 5 — 6 30 
Rotharis | 1 1 | br 
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„ o 160 
Cambert the Pious — 400 

= Luitpert reigned eight months — 701 

8 3 and Hildebrand | TIL | mm 726 
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Here-ends the kingdom of the Land 5 
Charlemagne, having defeated the en 

"= 1 25 the name of king g of Italy; but as 
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Ce V . 
Conrad I, 5 — © — 918 | 
Henry the Fowler 335 
Otho the Great — s 
Otho the Second dag — 983 
' Othothe Third 8 
Henry the Second — 1024 
Conrad II. the Salique 55 — 1039. 
Henry III. the Black ä 
Heu V. | 1166 
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Henry v. — 1g 


'Lochaire II. 5 
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Oths IV. tar F 
William —— | 
Troubles and an inter-regnum bs 
Rodolphus of Harpſbourg <= _ 
Adolphus of Naſſau 5 
3 of 1 „ 

enry VII. of Luxembu 
For Bavaria 1 
Obarles IV. 7 — wy 101-0014 
Winceſlaus depoſed in = 
Robert, Palatine of the Rhine - 
- Jalhua of Moravia, four months 
Sigiſmund of Luxemburg 
Albert II. of Auſtria — | 
Frederic III. . 
Maximilian T. | . 
%% 55 
Ferdinand I. - —— 
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3 Charles VII, of R was marked — 1785 


Francis I. Dake of Lorraine — 1765 
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The emperors of Conſtantinople till * 1 


of Theodoſius, ated in concert with the empe- 
rors of Rome; and theſe two empires were ac- 


counted but one: But under the children of | | 


Theodoſius theſe empires were _—_— ee 
ü „er e, | 
— | wy vs 


Balles, Marcian andLeoncius pA 
Anaſtaſius I. —— Gf 
— 


uſtin I. 5 4 GRE 
uſtin II. 198 2 


Heraclius 
Heracins-Conftantine rei ined 4 months 


Hebel = 


E — 641 C 
Tiberius, a "Haz Me _— — 641 R 
Conſtans II. 1 — 668 M 
Maurice and Gregory | — 1 
Conſtantine III. called Pogomatus — 685 G 
uſtinian II. — 6905 T 
Abſimarius Tiberius — — 705 If, 
| 15 uſtinian II. reſtoreldl — —— 711 C: 
hilippique-Bardane n nal © 7 * 
Anaſtaſius II. e — 715 
r 17 R 
F —— 741 M 
| Conſtanſtine Copronymus - 7 — 775 N 
Artabaſdus, Nicephorus, Nicer | e Dae A 
Leo I'V ; — 78 J 
Conſtantine V. and d Irene 5 — 707 M 
Irene alone — 802 A 
Nicephorus, Stourace 2 pattie aber — 8719 A 
Michael Curopalatus — $13 Tf 
Leo the Armenian 1 8 — 820 A 
Michael . ii Jap A 
{Theophiloas <= — 82 
Il. — 867 H 
Baſil the Macedonian | - — 886 R 
Leo the Philoſopher OTE mam — 911 T 
Alexander — 912 Je 
Conſtantine VI. Chriſtopher Etienne, | N 
Conſtantine VII. 27 915 4 
Romanus II. — —ꝗ— 963 Je 
s 2 e er — Com — 969 | M 


1 „ 5 — 422 976 
. . 'Conftamine 


— 


' 
EP A. D. 
Conſtantins VIIL — — 1028 ; 
Romanus Argyrus One 1034 1 
Michael IV. the „ . — 1041 . 
Michael Calaphatus — 1008; oY. 
Zoe and Theodora, lifters, wo months. — IC 5 
Conſtantine Monomacun s —t 10 
Theodora, Empreſs — 1056 
Michael II. H 
Iſaac Comneus — 1059 
Conſtantine X. — — 1067 
Michael Andronicus © _ | ——— 1068 
Romanus Diogenus © = — 10% 
Michael Ducas, alone — 10178 
Nicephorus Botoniatus . wm 00S 
Alexis Comnenus - + — 11 
Joon Comnenus .- | = 5-735 5 Eg. 
anuel Comnenus 255752: 1 „ 

Alexis Comnenuns — 1183 8 
Andronicus Comnenus | CL a ĩ ͤ > 
Tan Ae” ESTES — 
„„ |. - TT NT + 
Alexis Ducas, Murtzufle | — 3 
Baudouin - PPP . 
Henry, his brother 1216 
Robert of Courtenay — | — 1228 | 
Theodorus Laſcaris T. = OO n— 1222 
John Ducas — — 1255 
Michael 3 J 8 
Andronicus „ : 
John Paleologus ws OG 
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OWEVER ine end ws 
and tyrannical magnificence may be to hu - 
| man vanity, the friend of humanity* will ever 

| confeſs, that the native dignity, the native man- 
ners, and rude virtues of the free barbarian, are 
ſuperior to all the falſe elegance that can be tau art 
a ſlave. 

Whenever the condition of a nation is fuck as 
obliges the ſubject to look up to a tyrant for ho- 
nour and confequence, to flatter his foibles, and 
to fear his frown, cunning is ſubſtituted for wiſ- 

dom, and treachery for Bree the mind loſes 
its vigour, the heart its generoſity, and man is 
more or leſs debaſed in PN to the poliſty 
he receives. | 
This truth is exemplified in the hiſtory of the 
| Roman empire. The degrading influence of its 
dominion, more than any other circumſtance, 
haſtened its final diſſolution; the nations they 
ſubdued imbibed their crimes, and theirJuxuries ; 
and in a few centuries the deſcendants of thoſe _ 
gallant warriors who had diſputed the field with 
the Roman legions under Czfar and Germani- 


* Plus Phomme eſt reſtẽ pres de ſa condition naturelle ah i 
eft:rence de ſes facultcs à ſes defirs eſt petite & moins par con- 
"OP il eſt eloignẽ d etre heureux . RousszA v. 
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cus, were unable to oppoſe the moſt 4 
inroads of a troop of undiſciplined barbarians 


Hence all the countries, which had been ſub- 
jected to the Roman yoke, fell an eaſy prey to 


the firſt invader, after the imperial banners were 
withdrawn. 

This debility, occaſioned by the un wieldy cor- 
pulence of the Roman empire, was one among 
many other cauſes which contributed to its diſ- 
ſolution. While Rome was a republic ſhe had 
dignity of ſentiment, love of liberty, and con- 


-tempt of danger and of death: but the continual 


_ jealouſy between the patricians and the-plebeians, 
the ſenate and the people, without any balancing 
power, made the ruin of the republic inevita- 
ble, when their manners were relaxed. And it 
was in the delicious climate and pleaſurable 
groves of Aſia, ſays Salluſt, that the army o 


the Roman people firſt learned to abandon them- 


ſelves to wine and women to admire pictures, 
ſtatues, and vaſes of curious workmanſhip, and 
to ſpare nothing civil or ſacred to come at the 
pꝓoſſeſſion of them. 

While Carthage ſubſiſted — the Gauls had 
poſſeſſions in the neighbourhood. of Rome, her 
citizens were united by the ſenſe of common 


: danger, but when theſe fears of danger were 


removed, the people became ungovernable. 


Ambitious men took advantage of their licen- 


tiouſneſs ; factions were created, and a maſter 


became neceſſary, in order to terminate the hor- 


rors of civil war, as well as to give union and 


vigour | to the Rate. Intereſt and vanity produced 


courtiers 


— 
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eourtiers; force or fear created ſlaves; the peo- 

le were diſarmed by the jealouly of deſpotiſm, 
and corrupted by the example of an abandoned 
court; and the imperial purple was ſtained with 
debauchery, profligacy, and every atrocious 
crime. Diſputed ſucceſſions made the army ſen- 
ſible of the power of creating emperors; and 
the very name of diſcipline was a ſignal for re- 
volt. The armies of Rome no longer gonſiſted 
of free men, but of mercenaries collected from 


the provinces, or barbarians bribed into the ſer- 


vice, as fitter for the fatigues of war; they were 


| licenſed robbers, and infamous plunderers. 


Tyranny was transferred from the foldiery to - 
the princes, ſhut up within the walls of a palace, 
ſurrounded by flatterers and women, and funk 


in the ſoftneſs of eaſtern luxury, thoſe | maſters 


of empire governed in ſecret by the dark and ſub- 
tle artifices of deſpotiſm. "The warrior and the 
politician daily ſaw themſelves at the mercy- of 
ſycophants, who had neither ability to ſerve the 
ſtate themſelves, nor generoſity to ſuffer others 
to ſerve it with honour and integrity. =» 
The removal of the imperial court to Con- 
ſtantinople and the ſubſequent diviſion of the. 
empire into the eaſtern and weſtern, have been 
eſteemed as inimical to the grandeur of Rome, 


and likewiſe to its ſecurity: for the veteran le- 


gions that guarded the banks of the Rhine, 
and the Danube, were removed to the eaſt to 
guard another frontier; and Italy, robbed of its 
wealth and inhabitants, ſunk into a ſtate of the 
moſt abject languor. e 
4 DA Vn 
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- "Theſe EP ETON of Rome were edles . 
by religious diſcords, or rather by the arts of 
prieſts and tyrants working upon e weak and 
_ credulous populace. 
As the 49 — had 8 been perſecut- 
ed, they in their turn became perſecutors. 

The Gods of Rome were publicly inſulted, 
their ſtatues' were broken, their votaries were 
moleſted in their public worſn ip. 

The puniſhment of death was e 

againſt the ſacrifices formerly ordained by law, 
„and the banners of the croſs were erected on 
the ruins of the capitol.” An univerſal bigottry 
debaſed the minds of men. In a grand aflembly 
ol the provinces, it was propoſed, that, as there 
are three perſons in the STORY, they ought to 


2 three emperors. 
The Epicurean ſect, which introduced itſelt 


into Rome towards, the decline of the republic, 
has been charged. with contributing to the cor- 
ruption of Roman manners and dignity. Its 
bancful influence had contaminated and ener- 
vated the morals of Greece long before it reached 
the army and ſenate of Rome. Plutarch in- 
forms us, that, when this ſect was the ſubject of 
converſation at the table of Pyrrhus, Fabri- 
cius, the Roman general, wiſhed that all the 
enemies of Rome might imbibe ſuch principles. 
The ſuperiority of Roman integrity to Gre- 
cian depravity, we learn from the pages of Po- 
Iybius; * if you lend to the Greeks, ſays that 
« hiſtorian, a talent of gold or filver with all 


12 the precautions of promiſes and witneſſes, yet 
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« it is impoſſible to keep clear of the arts of de- 
4 ception ; but the Romans are religiouſly punc- 
| © tual in keeping their promiſes. They have 

„therefore wiſely eſtabliſhed a fear of hell, and 
it is without reaſon that it is diſputed now.“ 
But there is a fact in one of the letters of* Cicero 
to Atticus, which ſhows us how far the Romans 
were changed in this reſpe& ſince the time of 
Polybius: we there ſee all the duplicity of Ro- 
man negociation in the caſe of Memmius and 
the ſenate. 1 1 | 
The contemplation of the fall of the Roman 
empire naturally ſuggeſts this important leſſon 
to the philoſophic legiſlator : that there is a great 
difference between thoſe laws framed: for con- 
queſt and thoſe made for fecuring dominion when 
it is acquired. A wiſe republic ought not to 
expoſe itſelf to the caprices of fortune by wars to 


. 


| extend its empire; the only good to which it 


ought to aſpire is to perpetuate its own eſtab- 
liſhment. The extenſion of dominion ruined 
the Roman republic, and the grandeur of the city 
cauſed its own deſtruction. While Italy was 
the boundary of the former it ſubſiſted without 
great commotion :- every ſoldier was a citizen, 
and ever conſul raiſed an army. But when the 
legions paſſed the Alps and. the ſea, and were 
obliged to continue ſeveral campaigns in the 
Countries they ſubdued, they loſt by degrees the 
ſpirit of citizens; and the generals, who had ar- 
mies and kingdoms in their power, began to 
2 their importance, and to ceaſe to obey. 


of Aſia, and when 
dignified manners of his anceſtors, won called it 
the : 


Alfter the effeminacy of Diocletian had ſug- 


geſted the idea of having affociates in the go- 


vernment of the empire, the lives of the empe- 
rors began to be more ſubject to jealouſy and 


flattery. The forms and the admmiſtration of 
juſtice began to be more iniquitous, the court 


Was governed and did govern with more artifice 
and greater ſilence, but with no leſs cruelty or 


oppreſſion. 2 . 
I be vices of feeble minds ſunk in luxury were 
every where beheld : and the meditated crimes 

of a debilitated people ſucceeded to the errors of 
a hardier race. 3)jͥͥͤ „ 
The emperors began to ſink into the luxuries 
fulian wiſhed to reſtore the 

an attempt-to corrupt the cuſtoms of the age. 

The opulence of the weſt was drawn away in 


a conſiderable degree by the removal of the ſeat 


of empire to the eaſt, yet we are aſſured that at 
the taking of Rome by Alaric, the revenues of 


many private families amounted to one hundred 


and fixty thouſand pounds fterling. This is an 


evident proof that the ſubſtance of the nation 


was devoured by the great, and that crimes were 
multiplied, and miſery aggravated by a vicious 
luxury. Continual revolutions convulſed the 
empire: as a proof of this, during the ſhort period 


of fifty years after the time of Alexander Severus, 
more than fifty Cæſars were proclaimed and 


murdered by the ſoldiery, as ready to revolt and 
to rebel as they were indifferent to the glory of 


their country. The reign of Valens furniſhes 


.two 


* * 
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eo examples of kings maſſacred as they AY 


7 

4 from table. To this abje& ſtate was Roman 

5 hoſpitality reduced, while even barbarians exer- 

d ciſed it with the greateſt eden | 
f The vices of the government ie 13 
t every day theſe principles of deſtruction. 1 
e Theodoſius himſelf was deficient in political 

r concerns. He declared a religious ſect called 

wZ Manichians, to be worthy of death, and was af- 

. terwards obliged to defend the murders which 

8 his impolitic law had occaſioned. His two ſons 

7 Arcadius and Honorius, by their ſuperſtition ac- 


celerated the deſtructive torrent which had long 
threatened the diſtracted empire. 

The city of Rome, the ancient ſeat of empire, 
was expoſed to the ravages of arms and of famine; 
the extent of its walls encreaſed the difficulties 
of its defence; and as it was ſituated in a plain, it 
was eaſily forced 10 yield to the depredations of 
beſiegers, whoſe labours were leſſened by the re- 
tiring of the emperors and citizens to Ravenna. 

The courage and politics of the Barbarian 
conquerors, the vices and crimes of the on.. 
quered, will beſt explain the inroads of thoſe 
northern hords, whoſe ancient manners we ſhall 1 
now deſcribe. 

As the moſt Stel nations of modern * | 

_ rope iſſued from the woods of Germany, and as Bo, 
the original principles of our preſent laws and 
manners are eaſily diſtinguiſhable in the rude 
inſtitutions of thoſe barbarians, their ancient laws 

and cuſtoms poſſeſs the ſtrongeſt claim to our at 

tention and regard, The Germans in their 
747 208 4 | Prim 75 
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| >a 
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8 ſtate of ſimplicity and inde pendence 

were delineated by the maſterly pencil of Tacitus. 
Several concurring. circumſtances lead us to 
5 think it probable, that the woods and moraſſes 
of Germany in their ancient ſtate were more in- 
tenſely cold than in their preſent improved and 


IN TRODUCTION. 


cultivated ſlate. Modern improvements ſuffici- 
ently explain the diminution of cold. Canada, 


at this day has been. called an eract picture of 


ancient Germany. 
Doubtleſs the keenneſs of the air e ted 


to form the limbs of the ancient Germans larger 


and more maſculine than thoſe of the inhabi- 
tants of the ſouth. The ſeverity of a winter 
campaign, that chilled the courage of the Roman 


troops, was ſcarcely felt * theſe hardy um 
of the north. 5 
I The Germans in che age of Tacitus. were FER 
acquainted. with the uſe of letters, the principal 


circumſtance that diſtinguiſhes a civilized people 


from a herdof ſavages, incapable of knowledge or 


reflection. They were wretchedly deſtitute of 


the uſeful arts of life. They 8 ed their lives 
in a ſtate of ignorance and poverty, to which 


ſome have given the appellation of virtuous fim- 
plicity, neither ſtone nor brick were employed 


5 in their habitations, each barbarian fixed his : 
ſolitary and independent hut on that ſpot to 
which a plain, a wood, or a ſtream of water, 


bad induced him to give the preference. 
I be game with which the foreſts of Germany 


| 3 ſupplied its inhabitants with food and 


exerciſe; and their herds of cattle were the 
principal To” of 9 wealth. The uſes of 
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iron, and the valve. of s d and ſilver were 10 
them almoſt equally un £0 7 
Like moſt ſavage nations, a Coin indolence 5 
and indifferende for futurity oonſtituted their ge- 
neral character. The Germans were not poſ- 
ſeſſed of the varied reſources of modern luxury 
to melt down the languid hours of indolent fu- 
pineneſs. While the lazy warrior, deſtitute of 
every art that might employ his leiſure, con- 
| ſumed his days and nights in the animal gratifi- 
cation of fleep and food, the management of the 
| houſe, the land and cattle were delegated' to the 
old and the infirm, to women and flave; snd 
yet the ſound that ſummoned him to arms was 
_ grateful to his ear, rouſed him from his uncom- 
| fortable lethargy, aud reſtored him to a more 
lively ſenſe of his exiſtence. A love of ſtrong 
liquor, with a ferocious and eruel treatment of 
their fallen enemies, were numbered among the 
leading vices of the ancient Germans. 8 
A ſerious enquiry into the cauſes of poles 
lation ſeems to have convinced modern philoſo- 
phers of the fallacy of the opinion; that the inha- 
bitants of the north were far more numerous in 
the age of Cæſar and Tacitus, than they are in 
our days. The return of famine was ſometimes 
alleviated by the emigration of a third part of 
their youth. As the inhabitants of theſe exten- 
ſive and dreary woods, carried with them hat 
they moſt valued, their arms, their cattle, and 
their women, they chearfully, abandoned the 
vaſt ſilence of their woods for the e Thy, 
| hopes of . and conqueſt.” 4 
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wo INTRODUCTION. 1 
Olf all the intereſting inquiries we are induced 


to make concerning that immenſe family from 
which the inhabitants of modern Europe en 
their laws and government merit our moſt ear- 
neſt attention and regard. We are not to ſup- 
poſe the fabric of their political inſtitutions to be 
regular and uniform. While they remained in 
their foreſts, in the midſt of briars and brambles, 
they were not united by any regular or ſocial 
laws, each family knew no governor but its fa- 
ther or its elder: but whenever they were in- 
duced by hunger or inclination to form any mi- 
litary expedition, they then perceived the neceſ . 
ſity of uniting their forces 5 
- Theſe ſcattered tribes aſſemble, and are con- 
- ducted to the deſtined plunder by chiefs inde- 
ndent of each other. But frequent diſorders 
1n theſe excurſions pointed out to them the ne- 
ceffity of having a commander in chief of the 
expedition; and he was elected and endowed 
with the ſupreme” command, in their tumultu- 
ous aſſemblies. This chief, whom they decorat- 
ed with the title of King, was very limited in 
his authority. The chief of each tribe decided 
in affairs of leſs importance, but the great con- 
ceerns of their nation were determined in their 
general aſſemblies. As Tacitus conciſely ex- 
preſſes it: Deminoribus rebus principes conſultant, 
de majoribus omnes. Ihe primitive conſtitution 
of this people ſeems to have been a military de- 
mocracy, in which each member voluntarily 
protected the ſtate, and where every freeman 
had a part in the government. Spoils and booty 
„„ acquired 
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The king was only the firſt citizen of 
munity, whoſe power depended upon his per- 
ſonal qualities. The ſucceſſion to the crown 
was neither purely hereditary nor entirely elec- - 
tive. Whenever the ſon inherited the virtues 
and qualities of the father, he generally fucceed- 
ed him, But when he was weak, wicked, or too 

- young, the next relation, or the moſt valiant or 
renowned warrior was elevated to the regal dig- 

nity. The ſword ſeemed to be the only right 
of this race, and they exerciſed it, as a right of 
nature, without remorſe or without humanity. - 
This military democracy continued with but 
ſmall alterations, while their wars chiefly con- 
ſiſted of pillaging parties; but when they were 

_ ſettled in the n provinces their govern- 

ment became ariſtocratical: there, fearing the 
old inhabitants, as well as new depredators, they 

united with more political art, and acrificed | 
one part of their rights to preſerve the other, 
and the public ſafety. Their general was then 
regarded as the chief of the colony, and the 


_ acquired in war were the 3 of all. 


greater part of the conquered lands, were aſſign- b 


ed to him as Lord paramount and chieftain. 
Every ſubordinate officer and common ſol- 
dier was preſented with poſſeſſions proportionate 
to the meaſure of his rank or valour... 
The chief or king whoſe portion was the moſt 
ceonſiderable, was enabled both to reward paſt ſer- 
vices and procure new partizans for future wars. 
He divided theſe lands and gave them to his fol- 
lowers, upon a condition that they ſhould aid and 
| | WE protect 
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GS —@&@& - prote&t him in all his wars, or forfeit their pof- 
= _- ſeffions. The nobles or principalofficers follow- - 
= - - ed his example, and e at the head of their 
F 
= _ © "Theſe were the means by. which the 5 : 
ED ined an aſcendant over. the many, and public 
* berty received a mortal wound. A dreadful 
anarchy was the conſequence of this ariſtocra- 
cy, the people were ſlaves, and a thouſand jealou- 
Hes created a thouſand wars amon ag contending 


= - . „ 
=: FEUDAL SYSTEM. 


= The Feudal Syſtem, many veſtiges of which 
=—_ . 10 encumber the Britiſh code, (while it is 
' happily eraſed from the Gallic one) was borrowed 
from a military eſtabliſhment, and formerly af- 
fected the laws and the manners of almoſt every 
nation, from the ſhores of the Baltic to the 
F -.mouth of the Danube, and from the Atlantic 
z | Ocean to the Uxine 7 gu 

Whenever an army of the LS WEN, barbari- 

ans proved. victorious, they cantoned out. the 
domains they had ſeized, made them ſubordinate 

to military command, and diſtributed them as 

- __ rewards upon the veteran or the favourite, who 
were to hold themſelves in readineſs to aſſem- 

ble whenever occaſion ſhould require their united 

,__ .operations or counſels. But this ſyſtem of policy 
rendered the bond of political union weak and 
defenceleſs; the ſources of diſſenſion were many; 
„uad corruption was interwoven with the very 
. 2 of the canſtitutien. | - 


* 
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. partial}: diviſion - the con quered lands, 
which were generally beſtowed upon the great 
_ officers, gave the 17 a dangerous aſcendency 
over the many. The king or general parcelled 


out his lands, binding thoſe on whom he be- 


ſtowed them, to attend him in all his military 
enterprizes, under the penalty of forfeiture. 
The nobles or Po officers followed his exam- 
ple, annexing the ſame conditions to their grants 
of land, and appearing at the head of their nu · 
merous vaſſals, like ſo many independent princes, 


whenever. their pride or their property was 


injured. They frequently diſputed the claims 

5 the ſovereign : they withdrew their atten- 

dance, or turned their arms againſt him. Thus 
the nobles themſelves, by means of their war- 
like retainers, were the tyrants of every infe- 
rior diſtrict, holding the people in ſervitude, and 
preventing any regular adminiſtration of juſtice, 
every one claiming prerogative- within his own 
domains. The favourites of the crown or of a 
tyrant, frequently obtained a grant during life, 
and ſometimes one including their heirs, of thoſe 


lands which they had originally held only during 


pleaſure ;- and they appropriated to themſelves 
titles of honour, which became hereditary in 
many families. A whole kingdom conſiſted of 
innumerable baronies, and a thouſand feuds and. 
jealouſies ſubſiſted among them, and gave riſe to 
as many wars. The face of Europe, waſted or 
kept in continual alarm by theſe internal hoſti- 
lities, was filled with caſtles and places of N 
to protect the inhabitants * * * 
their fellow a” 
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Didius Jules 1 the E re 4 
Keigns of Severus and his two Sons Death of 
the Cor ans. Maximus, and Balbinus—Ac- 
count of the Em perors. until the Death of Carus. 


A. N the ſecond century of che Chri- 
180 tian æra, and the tenth from the 
foundation of the city, the Roman empire was 
eſtabliſhed over the moſt deſirable part of the 
known world. The valour by which Rome had 
acquired her fame and dominion, enabled her to 
defend them; and the equitable tenor of het - 
laws, the cultivation of the arts and ſciences, re- 
conciled the provinces to her government. 
During the firft century of Chriſtianity, the 
only acceſſion to the Roman empire was e 
prov _ of Britain, e by the arms of 


cola. 
* | But 


— 


ſon; an 
dred miles in circumference, to the empire. 
The objects of our inquiry, are the circumſtan- 
ces which contributed to the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman empire ſubſequent to the Death 
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But Trajan, a ads ſoldier and as: 


* deſpiſed the mild maxims of his prede- 
ceſſors, and vindicated the majeſty of Rome by 


chaſtiſing the inſolence of the Dacians, in per- 
o added a new province, of fifteen hun- 


of Marcus Antonius, in the huffdred and eighti- 
eth year of the Chriſtian era. - This is ſaid to 


be the period when Rome was in the zenith of 


her glory, the aggregate amount of the inhabi- 
tants of her empire, including-women and ſlaves, 
have been computed at one hundred and twenty 


millions, and when we are told that angient 


Italy contained eleven hundred and ninety ſeven 
cities, we have reaſon to imagine it equally * 
lous in the age of the Antonines. 
I be remains of the city of Verona ſtill bear 


teſtimony to its former grandeur; yet Verona 


was conſidered as inferior to e A Padua, 


| Milan, or Ravenna. - 


Britain had already begun to emerge 65 55 


Tude ebſcurity. X BAL was the ſeat of govern- 


ment, and received the laſt breath of the empe- 


ror Severus, and Bath was celebrated for her 


ſalubrious waters. Twelve hundred cities over- 


ſpread the face of Gaul; in Africa three hundred 


cities. owned the 'au thority of Carthage; and 


ve hundred cities, adorned with every. refine- 


ment of art, conſtituted ay” 5 * of On Ro- 
man dominions in Ala, 


? 


oy 


— 


public ſale. Sulpicianus promiſed. one hundred 
and fixty pounds ſterling to each ſoldier, but 
Didius Julianus, - a wealthy ſenator, aroſe and 
offered the ſum of two hundred ; the offer was 
accepted, the gates of the camp were thrown 


open to the purchaſer, and he was declared em- 


peror. [A. D. 192, Mareh 28. 


x of 


The ſordid purchaſer was conduct d through 


the ſtreets of the aſtopiſhed and indignant capi- 


tal of the world; but after a ſhort and anxious 
reign of ſixty fix days, he was beheadedby a ſen» 


tence of the ſenate. - 


= 


Severus mounted the. throne and declared 
himſelf the avenger of the murderers of Pertinax. 


This emperor, at the age of threeſcore years, 


afflicted with the painful ſenſations of the gout, 


was wranſported - into Britain, to complete the 


conqueſt of this iſland. By reducing the Caledo- _ 
_ nians to a temporal ſubjection, and the ſeveritixgg 
of the climate, he loſt above fifty thouſand men; We 
and inflamed by continual revolt, he iſſued his 


orders, not to ſubdue, but to exterminate the na- 
tives: but the emperor dying at York preſerved 
the Caledonians from the confequences, of his re- 
ſentment 


obtained an undivided empire by fratrieide. 
Ihe unfortunate Geta was induced to meet 
his brother on propoſed terms of reconciliation, 


= #2 the apartment of his mother; the diſtracted LE 
MO Julia beheld the aflaflination of her ſon by ruffi= 


His two ſons, Caracalla and Geta, + _ 
reigned jointly for a ſhort time, but the former 
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After Pertinax had been murdered by the 
Prætorian guards, they offered the empire to 
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of his brother Caracalla.* [ A. D. 212.] 


The fratricide ſucceeded to the throne ; but 

| in about five years after 'Caracalla hin lf; Was 
| hian archer. After 
this event Macrinus, called Elagabalus, reigned 


ſtabbed to the heart by a 


about four years, and abandoned himſelf to the 


groſſeſt pleaſures with ungoverned fury. His 
murderers raiſed Alexander Severus, at the age 


of ſeventeen, to the throne: his liberality en- 
dieared him to the army, and his virtues to the 
+ — The charms of literature relieved the 
— we of public buſineſs, and the exerciſes of 
ſucceeded to thoſe of the mind, His 
e conſiſted of a few ſelect friends, and a 
familiar and inſtructive converfation ſupplied 
the place of licentious ſongs and wanton dances. 
But this amiable and unfortunate prince was 
murdered to make room for the elevation of tlie 
giantic Maximin, who was maſſacred about two 
. years afterwards, by a band of guards in his tent, 
eur them had reigned three years. [ A. D. 235] 
Ker Maximin 1 bern declared an enemy 


* Dion bs 1 us he 8 0 With 


out diſtinction of age or ſex, all the friends of his brother 


Seta. He began the general maſſacre by ordering all his do- 
meſlies, to the number of e enen . 40 bet in- 
bumanly butchered. 

+ The moſt famous of all the v Tickers, who fonriſhed .. 
Alexander Severus, was the celebrated hiſtorian Dion Caſſius a 
native of Nicæa, in Bythinia. He dreamt that his genius com- 


manded him to undertake the writing of hi ſtory. Accordingly 


he immediately began that of the reign. of Commodus. He 
afterwards wrote the Roman Hiſtory, in eighty books; but of 
— RS Ops Rr e oe pe 


ans hots concealed by the: contrivance 3 
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to Khan e the e py Africa, . 
accepted with reluctance the honours of the pur- 
ple: on his father's ſide he was deſcended from 
the Gracchi ; on his mother's, from the emperor 
Trajan. When he attained the age of four- 
ſcore years, he was compelled to aſſume the pur- 
ple; his fon, equally amiable in his character, 
though leſs pure in his manners, was DER 
with him in the empire. 
But whilſt the election of the ne was 
ratified and ſupported, the Gordians themſelves 
were no more. Capelianus, governor of Mauri- 
tania, had invaded the defenceleſs province; the 
younger Gordian, at the head of an undiſci- 
plined multitude, marched out to meet him, and 
he fell honourably in battle. 

The elder Gordian when he had reigned 
thirty ſix days, put an end to his life on the in- 
telligence of his ſon's defeat and death. © 
Miaximus and Ballinus were jointly elected 

to the empire; and the virtue of the two — 
rors juſtified the __ of the Romans, 14 I. 


237, July 9. ] 
The former had eaned the reputation. of a 


great eneral by his Victories over the Sarmatians \ 


and Germans; the Utter Was eſteemed as an 
orator and a poet. 


While Maximus was in Tealy, Balbinus had 


been engaged in fcenes of blood and diſcord at N 5 


Rome: he endeavoured in vain to reconcile the 
contending factions, and the jealouſy which 
| ſoon prevailed between the two emperors, was 118 
calculated to OO. this growing diſcontent. 


en - 
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1 Matiinvs defpiced Rulbinus,/as an inden MW 


ble; and Balbinus deldainied h his colleague, as an I 


orant ſoldier. _ 
The whole city was employed in the capitaline 

games, and the emperors were left alone in their 

palace; on a ſudden they were alarmed by the 


approach of a body of Prætorian guards, and after 


being ſtripped of their imperial ornaments, the 

bodies of the emperors mangled with a thouſand 

wounds, were expoſed to the inſults or py of 

the people. [A. D. 238, + Joly .! 

In the ſpace of a few ſucceſſive monthg, ſu 

| Princes had periſhed by the ſword, 

_ ._ *Gordian, a youth of nineteen years of age was 

: called by the en to the toils of ſovereignty. 
The learning of Miſitheus recommended him 

to the favour- of the young emperor, who ſoon 

_ - after married the "grace of his favourite ſer- 

; vant. [A. D. 242 

I., this rei — PE had invaded Meſo- 

potamia, b the emperor, at the perſuaſion 

his father-in-law, opened, for the laſt time re- 

corded in hiſtory, the Temple of Janus, and 3 

marched in perſon to repel the r as | 

_ .  Gordian's appointment of Philip, by birth an 

Arab, and by profeſſion a robber, to the prafec- 

ture, proved fatal to his life and power. , 

The: boldneſs of the new præfect aſpired to 


= 7 the throne; and by a ſentence of the ſoldiers, the 
"= emperor” was ſtript and led away to death, and 


a ſmall monument on the banks of the river 
Aboras, ſhewed the ſpot of his TERED, 2 
2 urn of * ſix „„ 


wn = 
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- Philip, raiſed to the empire by the votes of © 
the army, ſolemnized with pomp. the ſecular 
games. "Theſe, ſince their revival by Auguſtus, - 
| had been celebrated by Claudius Domitian, and _ 
| by Severus. 17 80 

The vigor of the Perſian 8 We | 
by Artaxerxes, and the hardy barbarians who-in» 
habited the woods and foreſts of Germany were 
at this period the moſt formidable enemies of the 
Roman empire. [A. D. 249.] 

When the emperor Philip e the 
intelligence to the Roman ſenate that his rebellious 
legions of Mæſia had choſen a ſubaltern officer 
named Marinus for their emperor, Decius, one 
of the aſſembly, treated the whole buſineſs with 
contempt, and called Philip's rival a phantom of 
royalty, who in a few days would be deſtroyed by 
the ſame inconſtaney that had created him. 
The ſpeedy completion of this prophecy inſpired 
Philip with fo higlr an opinion of the merit of 
Decius, that he ſent him to reſtore peace and 


diſcipline to that tumultuous army. When De- : 


cius arrived at the Mæſian camp, the legions left - 
him only the alternative of death or the empire, 
which rendered his ſubſequent conduct unavoid- 
able. Decius conducted his army to the con- 
tines of Italy, whither Philip advanced with all 
his forces to repel the competitor, whom he had 
raiſed to power. They met and fought, and 
Philip was either killed in battle, or put to death 
a few days afterwards at Verona. His ſon was 
maſſacred at Rome by the Prætorian guards; 


aad Decius was ATTY * by the 
n and 1 7 1 
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: ignorant ſoldier. 


8 The whole city pt in the capitaline | 
© games; and the emperors were left alone in their 
5 palace; on a ſudden they were alarmed by the 


approach of a body of Prætorian guards, and after 
being ſtripped of their imperial ornaments, the 


bodies of the emperors ma m_ with a thouſand 


wounds, were expoſed to the inſults or pity of 
46 N [A. D. 238, July 


In the ſpace of a few 3 months, 6x 


princes had periſhed by the Peat: 7 4 
| called by the len to the toils of ſovereignty. 


I be learning of Miſitheus recommended him 


dꝛoeo che favour of the young emperor, who ſoon 


after married the ieee of his favourite ſer- | 


| vant. A. NAG 
In this reign the Perfians had ended Meſo- 
” _potamia, a nay emperor, at the perſuaſion of 
4 father-in-law, opened, for the laſt time re- 
corded in hiſtory, the Temple of Janus, and 
marched in perſon to repel the enemy, 
_ - _Gordian's appdintment of Philip, by birth an 
Arab, and by profeſſion a robber, to the e 
_ ture, proved fatal to his life and power. , 
_ The: boldneſs of the new præfect aſp ired to 


« emperor was ſtript and led away to death, and 


Ale, ſhewed the ſpot of his execution, alter 
e eee ee AS © | 


' Maximus deſpiſed Balbinus, as an indolent no- 
ple; and Balbinus diſdained his colleague, as an 


Gordian, a yo nineteen years of age Was 


; the throne; and by a ſentence of the Cd, the 


a ſmall monument on the banks of the river 3 


Phillip, raiſed t 15 empire [by tha votes of. 
the army, ſolemmized with pomp. the ſecular 
mes. "Theſe, ſince their revival by Augaſtus, - 
had been celebrated by Claudius Domitian, and 
by Severus. pes 
The vigor of the 8 3 na 
by Artaxerxes, and the hardy barbarians who in · 


habited the woods and foreſts of Germany were 


at this period the moſt formidable enemies of the 
Roman empire: [ A. D. 249.] - 

When the emperor - Philip cn this. 
intelligence to the Roman ſenate that his rebellious 
legions of Mæſia had choſen a ſubaltern officer 
named Marinus for their emperor, Decius, one 
of the aſſembly, treated the whole buſineſs with 
contempt, and called Philip's rival a phantom of 
royalty, who in a few days would bedeftroyed by 
the fame inconſtaney that had created him. 
The ſpeedy completion of this prophecy inſpired 
Philip-1 with ſo higlr an opinion of the merit of 
Decius, that he ſent him to reſtore peace and 
diſcipline to that tumultuous army. When De- 
cius arrived at the Mæſian camp, the legions leſt 


him only the alternative of death or the empire, 


which rendered his ſubſequent conduct unavoid- 
able. Decius conducted his army to the con- 
fines of Italy, whither Philip advanced with all 
his forces to repel. the competitor, whom he had 
_ raiſed to power. They met and fought, and 

Philip was either killed in battle, or put to death 
a few da 8 afterwards at Verona. His ſon was 
maſſacred at Rome by the Prætorian guards; 
aad Decius was acknowledged: emperor * the 
5 n and . | 
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Having mentioned the ancient Germans, 
wee ſhall now have occaſion to ſpeak of the 
| _ Goths, who firſt emigrated: from Scandinavia, 
LcCe.roſſed the Baltic into Pomerania and Pruſſia, 

and as late as the age of the Antonines they were 
eſtabliſhed towards the mouth of the Viſtula. 
About the reign of Alexander Severus the pro- BB 
vince of Dacia, and places about the Euxine ſea 


were infeſted by the Goths. [A. D. 2 


Cniva king of the Goths paſſed the ; EY a 
ſecond time, and arrived before the city of Nico- | 
polis, fituated on a ſtream which runs into that 
great river, with an army of ſeventy thouſand 


men. On the approach of Decius this army 
- marched to the ſiege of Philipoppolis, a city of 
_ "Thrace, founded by the father of Alexander. 


Decius followed them, and when he imagined 
himſelf at a conſiderable diſtance from the Goths, 


Cniva turned with rapid fury on his purſuers. 


The camp-of the Romans was ſurpriſed and pil- 
laged, and, for the firſt time, their emperor fled | 
in diſorder before a | troop « of half armed barba- 


in the ſack of that great city. Aſter the ſiege 


Decius exerted his utmoſt vigilance to oppoſe 


* the progreſs or the retreat of the Goths. 
. bene barbarians were ſurrounded and purſued 


e ee by the Roman arms, after the 
ppolis, and the exhauſted country 


| — no N afford ſubſiſtence for the re- 


* multitude of licentious . 
: 1 : 9 


* 


- "I 
— 4 


* city was taken by Han. A ſays 
that a hundred thouſand perſons were maſſacred 
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—— 


the enemy. 


— = the role thy of all their 


and priſoners, the permiſſion of an heir boy 


retreat. But the emperor, reſolving to chaſtiſe 
the rapacity of theſe invaders, refuſed to liſten to 
any terms of modation. The high ſpirited 
barbarians ee death to ſlavery. An ob- 


ſcure town of Mæſia, called Forum Terebon, + 


was the ſcene of the battle. The Gothic army 
was drawn up in three lines, and the front. of 


the third line was covered by a morals. 


In the beginning of the action, the ſon of: 
Decius, a youth of the faireſt hopes, was ſlain by 


an arrow, in the fight of his afflicted father; 


who ſummoning all his fortitude,” admoniſhed 


the diſmayed troops, that the loſs of a ſingle ſol · 


dier was o little importance to the republic. - - 
The conflict was terrible; it was the combat 
of deſpair againſt grief and rage. The firſt line 


of the Goths gave way, the ſecond, advancing to 


ſuſtain it, ſhared the ſame fate; the third re- 
mained entire, prepared to diſpute the paſſage of 
the moraſs, which was dete een N ner . 


Every thing. ecame adverſe to the Romans? 
the depth of ooze and water prevented them from 
wielding their heavy javelins. The barbarians, 


on the contrary, were inured to encounters in 
the bogs, their perſons tall, their ſpears long, ſuch 


as could wound at a diſtance. In this moraſs 
tne Roman army was irrecoverably loſt; nor 
could the body of the emperor ever be found. 
Such was the. fate of PO . * 
Aus on. N D. 252. ] 
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- Hoſtiliarius, the only 8 ſon of Diet: 
| was choſen emperor, and Gallus was guardian to 
the young prince. | 
. us appeaſed the rage of the Gotha, + 
purchaſed peace, by paying them annually a2 
large ſum of gold, on condition they ſhould ne- 
| "ves afterwards infeſt the Roman territories. - 
Thoug h Hoſtilianus died in the midſt of 2 


ing peſtilenee, a e ee aroſe that e er 


— 


to . im en ann 2 | Gallus and his fon 
Volukanus v were murdered. . 
_: Valerian was choſen emperor by the unani- 


mous voice of the Roman world; his noble birth, 
his learning, prudence and experience were re- 


vered by the ſenate and people. 
1 his ſon was appointed his te 


5 ol ſucceſſor, and their reigns completed a period 
of fifteeen years of eee confuſion and 


calamity. - 


. "+: THE Franks, as; Alemangi, the 8 * 
tte Perſians, all made inroads in the dominions of 
the Romans. A numerous body of the ancient 
Germans penetrated acroſs the Danube, and 
chrough the Rhætian Alps, into the plains of 


8 advanced as far as Ravenna, and diſ- 


than n * into 9 laden 


vn 


* hs # ; «0 
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** 
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played the victorious banners of Wannen en | 
in the fight of Rome. 3 
In this emergency the . hw out the 
guards. The Alemanni aſtoniſhed 
with the appearance of an army more numerous 


ROMAN EXPIRE. - WE, * h 
N with ſpoil, 5 their retreat was eſteemed as'a_ 7 


6 

0 victory by the Romans. 

1 In this reign the Goths make Ws od ex- 

d peditions; in the third they paſs the Boſphorus 

2 and the Helleſpont, and at length the Gotliic 

bl fleet landed at the port of Pirzus, five miles diſ- 

tant from Athens. Theſe barbarians . foon be:. 

2 came maſters of this famous city, once the ſeat of 


the muſes and the arts. A general conflagration 
blazed out at the ſame-time in every diſtrict of 


Greece. Thebes and Argos, Corinth and Sparta, 
which had formerly waged a memorable wars 
againſt each other, were now unable to bring an 
army into the field. The rage of war ſpread 
from the eaſtern point of Sunium to the weſtern 
coaſt of Epirus. When the Goths had advanced, 
within fight of Italy, the indolent Gallienus, 


awakened from his dream of pleaſure, fled to 
od arms and capitulated with Naulobatus a chief of 
nd the Heruli, who-with his army entered into the 

+ ſervice of Rome, and was himſelf honoured with 

nd the conſular dignity. The ſmall remainder of 
of this deſtroying Tools meaſuring back their way 
nt through the Helleſpont and the Boſphorus, rava- 
ng ged in their paſſage the ſhores of ' Troy. The 
of temple of Diana at Epheſus, a magnificent ſtruc. 
Uſe * ture, ſupported by one- hundred and twenty ſe- _ 

ven marble columns, was burnt in this Gothi c 


expedition. 
A. D. 5 N marches: into the eaſt to 
ſtop the progres and incurſions of Sapot - 
king Perſia, by whom heis defeated and 
taken priſon, : eee nya, Silelia, „ 
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EL PT: Coutts. The captive Valerian was ex- 


poſed to the multitude, a conſtant ſpectacle of 


fallen greatneſs, and whenever the Perſian mo- 
narch mounted on horſeback, he placed his foot 


on the neck of a Roman emperor. When this im- 


perial captive ſunk under the weight of ſhame and 


£7 his ſkin, ſtuffed with ſtraw, was preſerved - 


r ages in the moſt celebrated temple of Perfia.* 


Thirty uſurpers, called the thirty tyrants, ſtart- 


end up in the ſeveral provinces againſt the ſon of 

Valerian; their real number is faid to have been 

but nineteen. Moſt of theſe had been worthy 

lieutenants of the father, but diſdained to ſerve 
| the luxurious indolence of the ſon. 

I ! he deaths of all theſe tyrants, like their ele- 

vation, was violent, unnatural and ſudden. 


rag had left his tent in the Sk to go to a 
5 place where his domeſtic enemies pre- 

| tended * had made à ſally, and received 
a mortal dart from an uncertain hand; before he 


expired he deſired, that the imperial ornaments 
ſhould be delivered to Claudius. The troops ra- 


tified the election, and acknowledged the merit 


of their new ſovereign. 


The ſiege of Milan, at whictrGallienns loſt 


his life by the conſpiracy of his general Martian, 
was ſtill continued, and Auteolus attempted to 
enter into-a treaty of alliance with Claudius, but 
"= Mor with aſtern refuſal ; at 1 the former was 


£7 . Ag -thias writes, that 3 was s flayed. alive 3 bat } is 
Sad contradi cted by all the anc ent hiltoriens, 
| | ee 


— 
< 


_ Gallienus, at the ſiege of Milan, 


. 
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compelied to yield" up the city and himſelf to the . 
diſcretion of the emperor. | 
However mean the birth of Claudins ein 
be, he poſſeſsed thoſe qualities and virtues which 
by God and liberal men, will ever be preferred 


to the ideal baubles of a noble birth, a long line | 


of proud unmeaning titles. He was valiant, 
Juſt, and brave. He added clemency to his va- 
lour, and liberality to his juſtice. 
4 At this time the various nations of 
Germany and Sarmatia, who fought 
under the Gothic ſtandard, had col-' 
lected an armament more formidable than any 
which had yet iſſued from the Euxine. On the 
banks of the Neiſter they conſtructed a fleet of 
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two thouſand, or as others have it of fix thouſand 


veſſels, © to tranſport their army, conſiſting of 
three hundred and twenty thouſand men. In 
their paſſage through the Boſphorus many of 
their veſſels were daſhed againſt each other, or 
againſt the ſhore ; they made various deſcents on 
the coaſts both of Europe and Aſia; but were 
repulſed with ſhame and loſs from the fortified 
cities. Some failed towards the iſlands of Crete 
and Cyprus, but the main body anchored near 
the foot of mount Athos, and affaulted the city 
of Theſſalonica. Their attacks Were ſoon in- 
terrupted by the rapid approach of Claudius. 
Impatient for battle, the Goths broke up © 
their camp, relinquiſhed the ſiege of Theſſalo-— 
nica, left their navy at the foot 8 mount Athos, 
traverſed the hills of Macedonia, and preſſed for- 
wand to mect Claudius. The deciſive bartle 
. was 


* . 


* 
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was . near Naiſſus, a city of Dardania, in 
= Which battle the Goths were defeated. 
=. Fifty thouſand men are ſaid to — barn 
Bai: in this battle. The emperor gave the fol- 
lowing account of this victory, in a letter to 
Junius Brocchus, governor of Illyricum. 
8 We have utterly defeated an army of three 
4 hundred and twenty thouſand Goths, The 
„ fields and ſhores are covered with ſwords, 
« ſhields, and dead bodies. We have taken ſuch 
e numbers of captives, that, not to mention the 
< men, two or three women will fall to the 
« ſhare of each ſoldier in our yictorious army.“ 
93 D. The peſtilence which ſwept away I 
ſuch numbers of the barbarians, at 
length proved fatal to their conqueror. 
After a ſhort but glorious reign of two years, 
Claudius expired at Sirmium, amidſt the tears 
and acclamations of his ſubjects. In his laſt ill- 
neſs he recommended Aalen for his ſucceſſor: 
-. The promotion of Aurelian was not without 
ſition on the part of the ſenate, as Quin- 
_ tillus, the brother of the deceaſed emperor, put 
n his claim, and was for a while acknewle 
at Rome; but finding himſelf abandoned. by 
thoſe who firſt [inſtigated him to declare for the 
throne, he choſe to prevent the ſeverity of his 
rival, by a voluntary death; and cauſing his 
- _ - veins t be opened, expired, after Ho rexgned 
but ſeventeen days. _ 
4 . The, whole of. Aurelia 8 reign, 
. irhich laſted about four years and. nine 
3 7 . months, Was ſpent 1 in repreſſing the 1t- } 
BE: rup 3, ns of the northern gations. He put an end 
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to the Gothic war, chaſtiſed he Germans wo in- 
vaded Italy, recovered Gaul, Spain, and Britain out 
of the hands of Tetricus, and deſtroyed the proud  _ 


monarchy which Zenobia had erected in the 


Eaſt, on the ruins of part of the Roman empire. 1 


- To oppoſe this extraordinary woman, Aurelian 


paſſed his arm 


into Afia, and furmounting all 


the obſtacles that were oppoſed againſt him, he at - 
length ſat down before I yana, a city of Cappado— 
cia, which, after a long ſiege, he entered by the 


lenity the cou 
ſopher. 


# 


| help of a perfidious citizen; but he treated With : 
ame of Apologies ths pabes 


From Tyana he marched to meet the enemy = 


fought, the battle was long and obſtinate, but at 
length the 'perſeverence 'of Aurelian's generals 


overcame and defeated the army of the renown- -- 
ed queen Zenobia, and obliged her to fly to 


Palmyra for-ſafety. © + £ 


Hither the conqueror purſued her and endea- : 5 
voured to induce her to ſubmiſſion; but the 


near the city of Emeſa in Syria. They met and 


haughty queen, relying on ſuccours which ſhe _ 5 


expected from the Perſians, the Saracens, ane 
the Africans, refuſed with ſcorn the terms 5 
which he offered of life and ſecurity. She at: 
tempted to fly into Perſia, but was taken by a 


choſen body of horſe ſent to purſue her. The 
city of e 


queror; and 


likewiſe ſubmitted to the con- 328 
ginus* the celebrated critic, and Ele 


 -- ©. This' was the Long nus who wrote the celebrated treatiſe | 
on the Sublime. He taught the phiicſophy of Plato: Porphy- - 
nus tells us, that n philoſophers were feafted _ 


* . 
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ſecretary to the queen, was, by Aurelian's order, 
| put to death. , Zenobia was referved to grace Ex 
-. qumph at Rome ; and lands were afterwards 
N 2 near chat city where ſhe hved 1 in elegant 
The emperor. entered into an ad W 
treaty with the Goths, they engaged to ſupply 
the Roman armies with a body of two thouſand 
auxiliaries, and ſtipulated in 3 an undiſturb- 
ed retreat, and a regular market as far as the 
Danube; the treaty was obſerved with * 
fidelity. | _ | | 
7 withdrew his forces from the province 
of Dacia, and tacitly relinquiſhed that great pro- 
vince to the Goths and Vandals. - | 
A D. Aurelian in order to ſubdue the 
2 pride of the Perſian monarch, had 
75-. marched as fer as che firaits which © 
divide Europe from Aſia. He had threatened 
one of his ſecretaries who was accuſed of extor- 
tttton; and it was known he ſeldom threatened 
1 vam. The laſt hope which remained for the 
5 etiminal, was to involve ſome of the principal 
© officers of the army in his danger. - Artfully 
= ©" counterfeiting his maſter's hand, he ſhewed them 
n a long and bloody liſt, their own names de- 
voted to death. Without ſuſpecting the fraud, 
they reſolved upon the death of the emperor. 
On his march between Byzantium and Herac- 
as, Aurelian was Saddenly attacked by the 


at 1 by Longinus on Plato's birth- day. He provoke 
Aurelian by di ctating a _ which Zenobia ſegt to that em- 
8 „„ 


VVV oe conſpirators, 
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n and fell by che band of Lad A 

general ww: he Bad always loved and truſted. 
AD Tacitus, a man of great merit and no 
8 ſolicitous of the honours that were 


2755 offered him, was choſen by the ſenate, 


after ſeveral importuuities, to accept the govern- 
ment of the empire, which he complied with, 
being at that time ſeventy five years old. ' 
Tacitus puniſhed the conſpirators of che pre- 
ceding reign, particularly Meneſtheus, Rom | 
he ordered to be impaled alive, and his body to 
be throwh to wild beaſts. This emperor was 
fond of learning, and the memory of ſuch as had - 
deſerved well of their country; the works of his 
nameſake Tacitus, the hiſtorian, were particu- 
larly honoured by him. He commanded them 
to be placed in every public library. 


But the glory and life of Tacitus were of mort - | 


duration. The fatigues of a journey, in the depth 
of winter, to the foot of mount Caucaſus; ſecond- 
ed by the factions among his troops, brought on 
his death, after a reign of only lix months and. 
about twenty days. _ 

- When 3 onde the imperial throne, | 
he was about forty-four years of age, in full poſ- 
ſeſſion of his fame, of the love of the army, and 
of a mature vigour of mind and body. He haf-. 
tened with an army to repreſs the Germans in 
Gaul, of whom he. flew four hundred thouſand, 
In Thrace he compelled the Goths to ſue for 
peace; he conquered the Blemii ; who,. leavin 
we native foreſts 15 OY. had poſſes 
: 4 
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"themſelves of Arabia and Judea. Hie conſtruck- 
ed a ſtone wall from the neighbourhood of New- 
ſtadt and Ratiſbon, on the 33 acroſs hills, 
vallies, and rivers, as far as Wimpfen on the 
Necker, and from thence to the banks of tbe 
Rhine, after a winding courſe of near two hun- 
dred miles. His diligence was equally conſpi- 
cuous in ſuppreſſing inteſtine commotions. Pro- 
culus, a perſon remarkable for his attachment 
to women, and particularly for his having de- 
flowered a hundred virgin prifoners, in a few 
days, ſet up againſt the emperor, but was com- 
pelled to fly, and at length delivered up by the 
Germans. Probus alſo ſubdued the rebel Bono- 
ſus, a remarkable votary to Baechus, who, when 
he was overcome hanged himſelf in deſpair. 19 81 
Io pointed at his body and exclaimed, 
„There hangs, not a man, but a bottle.” CE 
1 5 6 95 The Goths and Vandals finding the 
emperor engaged in domeſtic broils, re- 
| newed their accuſtomed inroads, and 
felt the puniſhment of their preſumption, by re- 
ceiving a ſmart repulſe from the intrepid Probus. | 
As this active emperor was leading his ſoldiers 
"againſt the Perſians, and while he was endea- | 
vouring to reſtrain their licentious manners, he 
Was ſlain by thoſe very troops whoſe manners he 
- <endeavoured to reform. But when ſudden anger 
had yielded to ſober reflection, they acknow- 
ledged their own ingratitude and the probity of 
their leader, by erecting a magnificent monument 
J e 
. 66 
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« The docs of barbarians, and 12 werer 5 | 
«of uſurpers. 9 conq 


Theſe four laſt mentioned. emperors, Claudivs, 1 


Aurelian, Tacitus, and Probus, who happily ſue- 
ceeded each other, revived the Roman empire 


from that depreſſed ſlate in which it was left . 


the death of Gallienus. 

Carus reigned about two years with his evo tal 
Carinus and Numerian ; he overthrew the Per- 
ſians, and took the 8 cities Seleucia and te - 
ſiphon, and was ſlain by an engine of war in 
his camp upon the bank of the Tigris. . 

We ſhall now proceed to the next ſecond di- 


nifion of our ſubjeR, the reign of Diocletian de. 
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CHAPTER * 


The reigh of 8 5 Fea PRA 
Maxim; an, Galerius, and Conſtantius. Reign 
3 Conſtantine the Great and his Sons —Tic 


| 8 5 LG W 
2 IIe the death of 1 


Diocletian, commander of tlie 
y guards, was choſen emperor by 
the 3 3 3 Carinus fell by the 
- ſword of a tribune whoſe wife he had ſeduced, he 
beſtowed the purple on Diocletian in the moment 
he deſpaired of life. : 
- © Be re of the new emperor were rather 
uſeful than ſplendid, and above all he was maſter 
Ed the great art of ſubmitting his own paſſions, 
"as well as thoſe of others, to the advancement of 
his intereſt. He choſe Maximian for his col- 
= The prudence of Diocletian* diſco- 
vered-that the empire, aſſailed on every ide, re- 
+ qu red on every fide the preſence of an emperor; 
be inveſted ad and Conſtantius with the 


8 
ba, 
gas 


— 


RF” From cis time 1 the empire continued almoſt con- 
1 divided; and every ſucceeding emperor, when he enacted 
laws prefixed the names of his colleagues. Lactantius is ſo far 
from calling tis multiplicity of princes a prudent innovation, 
thab he acrides this amtes to the * of Diocletian. 

4 ſecond 
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ROMAN EMPIRE. | ; _ 


fecond honows of the empire. . The FT ROD of 
Gaul, Spain and Britain, was entrufted to Con- 
ſtantius; the banks of the Danube to Galerius; 
Italy and Africa to Maximian, and Thrace, 
3 and Aſia, were reſerved to Diocletian. 
Each was ſovereign within his own juriſdiction, 
and their united authority extended over the 
whole mon archy. 

In this reign, Carauſius, who kad been ta 
tioned in the Britiſh channel for the correction 
of piratical invaſions, ſailed over into Britain, | 
corrupted the legion which guarded the iſland, 
and boldly aſſumed the imperial title of „ 
For ſeven years he ſupported his rebellion with 
courage an ability; his fleets rode triumphant ' 

in the channel, ravaged the coaſts of the ocean, 
and Britain, under his command, firſt aſſumed its 
natural and reſpectable ſtation of a maritime 
"wn 

I This event immediatel followed the chaſtiſe- 

ment of the - peaſants in Gaul; and“ Carauſius, 
by carrying off the fleet at Boulogne, had deprived 
| Maximian of the means of revenge; a ne arma- 
ment. was prepared with difficulty, and defeated 
by the uſurper. Diocletian and Maximian, diſ- 
 couraged by this event, reſigned to Carauſius the 
n of Britain, But at * Conſtan- 5 


WT: 8 Lib, 9. hack i thus of Corman 
| Barbaris ſæ pe captis, nec prædã integra aut provincialibus red- 
dità, aut imperatoribus miſsaà cum ſuſpicio eſſe ccepiſſet con- 
- ſultd ab eo admitri Barbaros, ut tranſeuntes cum pred exei- 
peret, atque hac se occaſione ditaret, a Maximiano * occidi Il, 


Eh —_— & Britannias EGNOS 5 5 


75 | ; | : 
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tius 1 the 8 5 the Britih war, | 
Allectus, the firſt miniſter of the uſurper, after 
he had murdered his maſter, ſucceeded to his 
power; and, poſted near London, haſtened to re- 
1 the approaching forces of Aſclepiodatus, ſent 
by Conſtantius with a ſquadron againſt the uſur- 
per. Aſter a long and diſorderly march, Allectus 
encountered the præſect, way 7 the engagement 
was terminated by the death and defeat of that 
vſurper; the reſt of the iſland ſubmitted ; and 
Conſtantius, when he landed on the thofes of 
Kent, found them covered with obedient ſub- 
_ | 
1 In the twentieth year of the reign of Diotle- 
tian was celebrated the laſt triumph Rome ever 
_ . beheld; and Maximian was the only partner of 
the emperor in the glory of the day; Africa and 
Britain, the Rhine, the Danube and the Nile, — 
furniſhed their reſpective trophies. : 
I he moſt fatal wound to the ſenate ded | 
in this reign, and was cauſed by the abſence of the 
_ emperors; theſe, at a diſtance from the capital, 
laid aſide the moderation recommended by Auguſ- 
tus; and exerciſed in the moſt unqualified manner, 
the whole of the legiſlative as well as executive 
power. 

The princes of Rome, PETR | they had loſt- 
ght of the ſenate and capital, forgot alſo the 
origin of their authority; they diſdained the civil 
offices of conſul, of pro-conſul, of cenſor, and of 
tribune; and the appellation of emperor or im- 
perator, no longer denoted the general of the ar- 
mies, but the keen of the nn, world. 
Dominus 
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| Dominus, or Lord, as an epithet, had been re- 4: 
je cted by the firſt Cæſars, as implying too deſpo- 


tic a power; but the ſtile of our Lord and Emperor. | 
was at length univerſally adopted by flattery, 


and regularly admitted into the laws and public 
memorials. - EO Gb 8 
A. D. * 5 of Hi wn | ; : | "Ee EE RE 2 . 
ceremony of his triumph, and after a 
. — = 0008-51 fatiguing journey arrived at Nicome- 
dia. He reſolved to paſs the remainder of his 


days in honourable repoſe; and the ceremony of 


his abdication was performed in a ſpacious plain 
near that city. He paſſed the laſt nine years of 


his life at Salona, a city of Dalmatia; and it has 


been infinuated, that he withdrew himſelf from 
the ingratitude of his enemies by a voluntary 
death. The abdication of Diocletian and Max- 


imian was ſucceeded by eighteen years of diſcord 


and confuſion. The empire was afflicted by five _ _ 


civil wars; Conſtantius and Galerius aſſumed 
the title of Auguſtus; and Severus and Gaza 


were promoted by Galerius to the rank of C 


far. In leſs than eighteen months, the ambi- 
tious ſchemes of Galerius were overturned 
by two unexpected revolutions. Conſtantine, _ 
the ſon of Conſtantius by Helena, the daughter 


of an inn-keeper, poſſeſſed himſelf of the wef- _ | 


tern provinces, and the revolt of Maxentius was 5 
attended with the loſs of Africa and Italy. This 
Conſtantine, diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 


= Great, was about eighteen years of age when his 


father was advanced to the rank of Cæſar; but 


that fortunate! event was attended with his mo- _ 


- 8 
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ee Helena, infleadar Wh 


following his father, remained in the ſervice of 
. Diocletian ; at length by the earneſt intreaty of 
his father, who, by repeated letters, expreſſed the 


. warmeſt defire of embracing his ſon, Conſtan- ] 
tine left the palace of Nicomedia, and after tra- 


verſing the whole length of Europe, reached the 
port o Boulogne, amidft the joyful acclamations 
of the people, in the moment his father was 25 
paring to embark for Britain. 
A ad Conſtantius, after obtainin 7 an z eaſy 
56. Yiory over the barbarians o 8 
309. nia, ended his life at York, fifteen 
e from his obtaining the title of Auguſtus, 
and fourteen years and half from his being called 
to the rank of Cæſar. The flower of the weſ- 
tern armies had followed Conftantine into Bri- 
- _+tain, and the legions impatiently haſtened to ſa- 
lute his ſon with the names of Auguſtus and 


7 * Galerius acknowledged the ſon of 


this late colleague, as ſovereign of the provinces 

ond the Alps, but beſtowed on him only the 

e of Cæſar, and tonferred 1 tbat of Auguſtus on 
ec | 

SGralerius died of a 8 diſeaſe at Nico- 

. media, nineteen years from . his being raiſed to 


— 


the rank of Cæſar. Maximian was maſſacfed 


at Marſeilles. After their death, the provinces 
of Aſia fell to the ſhare of Maximin, and thoſe 
ef Europe were allotted to Licinius. Diſcords 
Joon broke out between Conſtantine and Licini- 
us, and the firſt battle was wot near Cibalis, a 


Cit of Fame; the 


laſted from the 
dawn 


* f # = 1 
* wo 


. %. 


dawn of day to a late hour in the evening, and 
the troops of Licinius were ſaved by a judicious 
retreat ne er „„ RT 
I be plain of Mardia in Thrace was the the- 
- atreof a ſecond combat, equally bloody and equal- - 
1y flattering to the abilities of Conſtantine. 
The age of the great Conſtantine and his ſons 
is filled with important events; the unfortunate 
Licinius was the laſt rival who oppoſed the great- 
neſs, and the laſt captive who adorned the tri- 
umph of this emperor.  - Ti 
5 After the defeat and abdication of 
„ Licinius, Conſtantine proceeded to 
"— build a new capital, which has to this 
day retained the name of its founder Willing 
to mix ſome ſuperſtition and fable with the ori- 
gin of the city, the emperor pretended that he 
was not ſo much influenced by human policy as 
by the infallible and eternal decrees of divine 
wiſdom; and ſays in one of his laws, that, in 
obedience to the commands of God, he laid the 
erverlaſting foundation of Conſtantinople. Pro 
commoditate urbis quam æterno nomine, jubente 
deo, donavimus. Though he himſelf never 
condeſcended to relate in what manner the di- 
vine inſpiration was communicated to his mind, 
ſucceeding writers have very copiouſly deſcribed 
the nocturnal viſion which appeared to the fancy . 
of Conſtantine, as he flept. within the walls of 
Byzantium. They tell us that the tutelar ge- 
nils of the city, a venerable old matron, was ſud- 
denluy transformed into a blooming maid, whom 
his own hands adorned with all the ſymbols of 
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An perial \preatneſs. The ache awoke and 


= obeyed the will of heaven. 


In leſs than a century, Conflantinople diſput- 1 
ed with Rome itſelf the pre-eminence of riches 
and numbers. New piles of buildings were 
crowded together with too little regard to health 
'or convenience, and the ſuburbs, which were 1 
built upon moles puſhed into the lea, (compoſed } 
of the famous Puzzolan ſand which hardens in 
the water) might alone 2 85 compoſed a Very 
_conhiderable City. 

The ſimplicity of the 833 manners was in- 
ſenſibly corrupted b the ſtately affectation of 
the courts of Aſia. The diſtinctions of perſonal 

influence and merit were aboliſhed by the def- 
potiſm of the emperors; they ſubſtituted in their 
room a ſevere ſubordination of rank and office. 
Ihe purity of the Latin language was debaſed 
by adopting of epithets, which Tully would 
ſcarcely have underſtood, and which Auguſtus 
would have rejected with indignation. The 
principal officers of t' empire were ſaluted even 
by the emperors themſelves with the deceitful 
titles of your Sincerity, your Gravity, your Emi- 
nence, your Sublime and Wonderful A 
Ihe breach of this eee nonſenſe was 
© ſeverely puniſhed. The emperor Gratian con- 


farming a law of precedency publiſhed by his pre- 


deceſſor, fays * Siquis igitur indebitum ſibi lo- 
cum uſurpaverit, nulla ſe ignoratione defendat; 


ſitque plane facrilegi reus, qui d:viza precepta _ | 


neglexerit.“ Ignorance ſhall not be allowed as 
an n excule to eas who ſhall preſuuho'to take 
1 Place 
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2 place con rary to his rank; and lter N 
ſhall neglect the obſervance of our divine. com & 
mands, {hall be deemed guilty of facrilege a 


All the provincial generals were called Dukes, 7 = 
id Conſtantine invented the name of Count or Ml 
companion, as a title of honour or favour, Whien 
he beſtowed upon ten generals only. _ fo!!! 
By the grateful zeal of the Chriſtians, G 1 
ſtantine has been repreſented as a hero and even 
| asa ſaint; while the diſcontent of the Pagans 
has reprobated his conduct, and compared him to 
thoſe tyrants who diſhonoufed the imperial pur- 
Pie: 125 his civil wars againſt Maxentius and . 
Licinius, he engaged on his fide the inclinations _ ;. 
of the people, who preferred his ſeeming. o 

the undiſſembled vices of thoſe tyrants. The be- 
ginning of his reign has been recorded as worthy 
to be claſſed among that of the beſt of © princes; 
but the laſt years of his life have been diſgraced 
by the epithets of prodigal and rapacious; be la- 
viſhly conſumed the treaſures found in the pa- 
| laces of Maxentius and Licinius; and he oppref-- 
ſed the people with the expence of his numerous 
buildings. Falſe hair of various colours labor. 8 
_ ouſly arranged, and a profuſion of gems ani! | 
pearls decorated the head of the firſt Chriſtian „ 
emperor. Minervina, his firſt wife, left him aan 
only ſon named Criſpus, whom he ordered to be 
arreſted at Rome, wle his family and 5 
were celebrating the twentieth year of the reign = 
of Conſtantine. Licinius, an amiable youth, = ES 
phew to the emperor, was involved in the ruin of 1 
8 . the YO who has celebrat- | is „„ 


ed 
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gy” the virtues and piety of Condention; i is Gilent 


ol land in the provinces of Pannonia, Thrace, 
3 Macedonia, and Italy, were aſſigned for the ha- 
iT T : nen and nen, of three mad thou- 


on the ſubject of theſe actions of his ſaintiſh tha 
hero. Some have aſcribed the misfortuhes fla 
of Criſpus to-the arts of his ſtep-mother, Fauſta, col 

N and renewed in the palace of Conſtantine the an- | 

cCiüͤent tragedy of Hyppolitus and Phadra. 
8 The crime charged upon Criſpus | 

„„ was conſpiracy. The examination was up 
| 5 ſhort and private, and as the emperor | he 
thought i it would be decent to conceal the fate of Ti 
the young prince from the eyes of the Roman he 
People, he was ſent under a ſtrong guard to Pola, fo 

in Iſtria, and was there put to death either by: the El 

: r reg or by poiſon. “? IJ in 

3 D. The eldeſt of the ſurviving fons of Þ 

| Conſtantine gained a decifive battle b 

3 over the Goths near the river Danube. h 

8 About two years after this the inroads of the dar- 'T 
maatians provoked the indignation of the emperor, f 
| | who refuſed his aſſiſtance againſt Geberic, who f 
5 had recently aſcended the Gothic throne; and £ 
7s Yo the flower of the Sarmatian youth were ſwept = 7 
pay in abattle, in which Wiſumer, the Vandal 1 
king, was vanquiſhed and ſlain. A portion | 

| 


* 8 to ith 3 hoe denied chele facts; 


3 but they are too well atteſted, both by the Greek and Latin 
N c ide aus, to be called in queſtion. Euſebius, in his eccleſiaſj- 
tic hiſtory, which he publiſhed during the life of Conſtantine, 
Bas 3 drawn he veil of filence over theſe ne, of 


3 


r 
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ſand Sarmatians, who had choſen exile rather 


than ſubmit to the government of their own 
ſlaves, who had uſurped the poſſeſſion of their 
country, under the denomination of Limigantes. 
4 After the ambaſſadors of AÆthiopia, 

2+ *=** Perfia, and the moſt remote countries 
337 of India, had congratulated Conſtantine 


| upon the peace and proſperity of his government; 


he ended his memorable life at the palace of Aquy- 
rion, in, the ſuburbs of Nicomedia, whither he 


had retired for the benefit of the air, in the ſixty- 


fourth year of his age. The dead body of he 


emperor was placed upon a golden bed with all 


imaginary pomp, to which the officers of his 


| houſehold paid all manner of obſequious reſpect, 


by kneeling to it formally every day at ſtated 
hours, with as compoſed countenances and as ſe- 


riouſly as if he had been alive. 


Conſtantius ſucceeded his father, and by the per- 
fidious counſels of his miniſters, his uncles and 
couſins were put to death. The bi 


ing it to be the laſt teſtament of his father, ex- 
prefling his ſuſpicions that he had been poiſoned _ 
by his brothers, and conjuring his ſons torevenge 
his death. HE Mer From: Fw gi FE es 
AD After the maſſacre of the Flavian 
„race, the new capital, with a certain 
337. pre- eminence of rank, was given to 


. Conſtantine the eldeſt ſon. Thrace and the 
countries of the eaſt, were allotted for the patri- 


mony of Conſtantius : and Conſtans, the other 5 
brother, was acknowledged as the lawful ſove- 
SD on or 


* 


of Nico- 
media preſented a ſcroll to Conſtantius, pretend- 
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nigh of Italy, Africa, and the weſtern Uh | 


Cum. 


5 _ twenty, and the rang ſeventeen Jens 
S. 
ey” cv AR engaged in a Pockac war and was 


e at defeated, but at the battle of Singara near 


the Tigris, he is faid to have come of conquerer, 


"though with a very conſiderable loſs. The ſon | 


7 of Sapor was cruelly ſcourged and executed pub- 
" licly in the Roman camp. 


After the partition of the empire, tree years 4 


| had ſcarcely elapſed, before the ſons of Conſtnn- 


tine fell into a civil war. Conſtantine, his eldeſt ' 
_ Jon, in a civil broil, was betrayed into a wood, 


and was ſurrounded nnd flain. The fate of Com 
ſtans was delayed about ten years longer, when 
he was murdered by order of Magnentius, in a 


temple near Helena, at the foot of the Pyrenees, | 
after the army at Autun had inveſted: Magnen- 
tius with the diadem and purple. Conſtantia, 


ſiſter to Conſtans, placed with her own hands 


the diadem on the dere of the Illyriam general 


and ſeemed to expect the eee eee of thoſe 
unbounded hopes, of which ſhe had heen diſzp- 
_ by the. ee of her buſband Hannibali- 


: 


© Theſe ons 


war, and he haſtened to meet Vetranio in the 


-plains of Sardica, where the emperor and the 
. yr a Benn, e in the fight of both | 


" Pr, moaned 


1 


When theſe three Hom aſſu med the reins of 
government, the eldeſt was twenty-one, the ſe. 


|; reca alled the of Seis 1 
from the inglorious proſecution of the Perſian 


b 
{ 


' ſpeech, retired into a church at ſome diſtance 
and committed this deciſi ve day to the conducł 
of his generals; the battle was warmly conteſted, 


thouſand men: but t 


| armies; . 8 by a Jefire 9 re- 2 


venge and the juſtneſs of his cauſe, harangued 
with ſo much conviction, that the plain of Sardica 
refunded with the univerſal acclamation of 


„Away with the upſtart uſurpers! Long life 15 

and victory to the fon of Conſtantine.” Ve- 

tranio fell proſtrate at the feet of the emperor, 

and taking the diadem from his head, he Aan 

ed it to Conſtantius. 4 
His contention with Magnentius w was ok a more 


benen and bloody kind. Both armies met at 


Murſa on the Drave, in Hungary; ; and Conſtan- 


tius, after animating his ſoldiers by an oe 


and whole troops of barbarians. were urged by 
anguiſh and deſpair to precipitate themſelves into 


the broad and rapid ſtream of the Drave ; the 
number of the lain was computed: at fifty-four 
Ctory was in favour of | 


Confantius. 
A. D. Aſter the defeat at Murſa Marne 


353. took his ſtation near Lyons, where, 


when he found that his ſoldiers were determined 

to deliver him -up to merit a pardon for them - 
ſelves, he fell upon his [word "08 prevented 
their deſign. 5 


The divided provinceswere. again united by 


theſe conqueſts of Conſtantius, at this period he 
ſuffered the eunuchs to govern his councils nd 
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tius made ſeveral efforts, and at laſt 
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weſt, and Gallus fixed his reſidence at Antioch, 


Conſtantius frequently ſent letters to his col- ' 


league in the eaſt, to admoniſh him of his duty; 


but Gallus fell into diſgrace, and took a reluc- | 
tant jou to the imperial reſidence at Milan; i 
he trav his wide dominions from Antioch to | 


Hadrianople with a numerous and ſtately train, 
after a few days he went from thence to Milan, 


where he underwent a long examination relative | 
to his government of the eaſt ; he laid all his 
crimes to his deceaſed wife Conſtantia, Which 


exaſperated Conſtantius; ſentence of death was 


ſigned and executed upon the nephew of Con- 


ſtantine; he was beheaded in priſon like the 
vileſt malefactor. A little after chis event Julian, 
after the celebrating of the nuptials with Helena, 


ſiſter of Conſtantius, was ſaluted with the title of | 
__ Cafar, and appointed to reign over the countries | 


yond the Alps. 

7 retired ſcholaſtie education of 2 lef 
him in profound-ignorance of the practical arts 
of war and government. Immediately after he 
had received the purple at Milan, he was ſent 
into Gaul and paſſed the winter at Vienna; he 
Was beſieged at Seus in the center of Gaul, re- 
duced in this extremity to the reſources of his 

own mind, he diſplayed a prudent intrepidity 


which compenſated for all the deficiencies of the 


3 and garriſon: and the Barbarians, at the 
end of _— days, were — to retire with 


of Conflantine the Cie; x was preſented THe "Rr 
title of Czſar, in the twenty fifth year of his age. 


5 Conſtantius continued his march towards the 


* 4 


| diſappointed rage. Julian not only deliver- 


ed the provinces of Gaul from the Barbarians 


of Germany, but alſo aſpired to emulate the firſt 
and moſt illuſtrious of the emperors by ea - 


his own commentaries of the Gallic war. 4 

tender regard for the eaſe and happineſs of his 
ſubjects was the ruling paſſion of Julian This 
young hero, who. ſupported in Gaul the throne 
of Conſtantius, ſuſpended for a ſhort time the in- 
roads of the Barbarians. He made the city of 


Paris the ſeat of his winter reſidence, and adorned | 
it with baths, an aqueduct, and a field of Ms 


for the exerciſe of the Roman troops, which is 


now becoine immortal by the late confederation. 


Here we may juſtly obſerve to the young ſtu- 
dent, that almoſt immediately after Conſtantine 
the Great had added territorial poſſeffions to the 
prieſts of the chriſtian church, they began to per- - 
vert their humble religion to the moſt diabolical 


purpoſes; and dreadful diviſions took place im 


the church. The ſchiſm of the Donatiſts 


The Arian Controverſy, and the diſpute win | 


Athanaſius. 5 


Conſtantius openly defended the Arians, and 


as ſoon as he was relieved from the terrors of the 
civil war, he devoted the leiſure of his winter 


quarters at Arles, Milan, and Conſtantinople, to 
the amuſements of controverſy; the ſword of 


the magiſtrate, and even of the tyrant was un- 
ſheathed, to enforce the reaſons of the Theolo- 
8¹ an. : ; EZ 3 ; | : 
When ſentence of baniſhment was pronounc- 
ed againſt Liberius, the Roman pontiff; and he 


1 
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was conveyed into "Thrace, the wives of many 
of the ſenators and moſt honourable citizens 
went in rich dreſſes to the emperor Conſtanti- 


us, with a petition in favour of their favourite 


paſtor; he admired their inflexible reſolution of 


kf following their ſpiritual guide to the. moſt diſ- 
tant regions; and conſented: that the two rival 


biſhops, Liberius and Fælix, ſhould govern in 
peace their reſpective congregations. But the 


1 5 Ideas of toleration were ſo repugnant to the prac- 

ditcce and even to the ſentiments of thoſe times, 

22 77 when the anſwer of Conſtantius was pub- 
lic 


ly read in the. Circus of Rome, ſo reaſonable a 


75 project « of accomodation was rejected with con- 


tempt and ridicule. And the Roman Circus, which 
was at one hour engaged in viewing a horſe-race, 


was now before the next turned towards a different 
object, and reſounded with the ſhouts of thouſands, . 
who -repeatedly exclaimed  ** One God, one 
- Chriſt, one Biſhop.” 8 reſtored the 
exiled prelate to the undivided dominion of the 
capital. E zlix was expelled from the city, and 
his adherents were inhumanly murdered in the | 
ſtreet, in the public places, in the baths, and 
even in the churches; and the face of Rome, upon 
the return of a Chriſtian biſhop, renewed the 
horrid image of the maſſacres of Marius, and the 

- proſcriptions 1 


Conſtantius was detained in Italy above eigh- 


: teen months after Ji ulian entered upon his Gal- 


lic reign. The emperor went to Rome at the 
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= the palace of Auguſtus, preſided in l Sa 
and harangued the people: but after a ſhort viſit - | 
of thirty days, his departure was haſtened by the | 
intelligence of the diſtreſs and danger of the 
Illyrian provinces. . To perpetuate his viſit . 5 


Rome, he com manded the largeſt of 25 * 
tian obeliſks, which had been defgned b — 
ſtantine to adorn his new city, to trarſported | 
from the banks of the Nile, and elevated in the 8 
great circus of Rome. 4 
After Julian had repalio the Al be e 
turned his arms againſt the Franks. In the 
month of December, which followed the battle 
of Straſburgh, he attacked a body of fix hundred, 
who had thrown themſelves into two caſtles on 
the Meuſe. In the midſt of this ſevere ſeaſon, 


they ſuſtained a ſiege of fafty-four days, till ex- 


hauſted by hunger, and hopeleſs of ins the 
Franks, for the firſt time, conſented to diſpenſe 
with the ancient law, which commanded them 


to conquer or die. Julian ſent his captives to the 
court of Conſtantius, who accepted them as a va- 


luable preſent, and added hath to the choiceſt ' 


| troops of his domeſtic guards. 


AD Julian not only delivered the pro- 
vinces of Gaul from the barbarians of 
339- Germany; but in three ſucceſsful ex- 
peditions, he carried the Roman eagles beyond 
the Rhine. Without repeating the uniform tale 
of ſlaughter and devaſtation, it is ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve, that when he laſt paſſed that river, he was 
followed by twenty thouſand captives, whom he 
2 reſcued from the 1 25 of the barbarians. 


While 


| While the Romans 8 a the ty- 


ranny of eunuchs and biſhops, the praiſe of Ju- 
lian was repeated in every part of the empire. 
But Conſtantius dreaded the virtues he ought to 
have imitated; and he liſtened with attention to 
thoſe ſycophants who depreciated the merit of ſu- 
nan, a prince indifferent to pleaſure, and averſe 
to luxur While he was employed in his winter 


quarters at Paris, he received a mandate from Con- 


ſtantius to leave Gaul with his legions, and haſ- 
ten into Aſia to repel the Perſians. The troops, 
unwilling to quit their native ſoil, expreſſed 
their diſpleaſure both zt the emperor and the or- | 
der. They had been indulged with wine; the 
opportunity was favourable; and conſpiracy, the 
only . ee! nt which could avert: ſeparation, was 
_ - Propoſed and approved. At the hour of mid- 4 
night the impatient multitude ruſhed into the 

ſuburbs, encompaſſed the palace, and pronounced 
5 dhe, irrevocable words, Julian Auguſtus. | 
At the dawn of day the ſoldiers forcibly enter- | 

17 ed the palace, ſeized with reſpectful violence the | 
& 2 alen, Julian, placed him on his tribunal, and 

with loud ſhouts ſaluted him emperor: and he 
was told, that if he wiſhed to live he muſt con- 
ſent to reign. To avoid civil commotions, he 
wrote a teſpectful letter to Conſtantius, acknow- 
ledging his ſupremacy, and the ir of 


; His own elevation. WP 
ns, D. When 8 Genified by 


reproachſal 


; 05 his anſwer, that Julian ſhould reſign 
8 361 the ps, h mandate was in ſuch 
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1 terms, that the new clefted emperor 
declared he committed his ſafety to the immortal 
Gods, and thus publicly renounced the religion, 
as well as the friendſhip of the ſon of Conſtan- 
tine. The death of Conſlaritius delivered the 

Roman provinces from the calamities of a civil 
war; he died at a little town about twelve miles 
beyond Tarſus. A weak attempt was made by 

Euſebius, to prolong the reign of the eunuchs, 
by the eleckion of another emperor, but the ar- 
my aſſured Julian, that every ſword in the em- 
pire would be drawn at his command: And 
when that prince went to viſit his new capital, 

and was arrived at Heraclea, all Conſtantinople 
poured forth to meet the youth who had van- 
quiſhed the barbarians of Germany. 

The philoſophic Julian ſeemed to abi | 
every moment loſt, that was not devoted to the _ 
advantage of- the publ ic, or the i improvement * 

his own mind. 

The army of ſpies and 16 enliſted by 

Conſtantius, was diſbanded by Julian; the phi- 
loſopher could pardon the expreſſions of way- 
ward diſcontent, and the hero deſpiſed the wild 

projects of raſh ambition. Ten of the body 
guards of the emperor had conſpired his death ; a 
moment of intoxication revealed their treaſona- 
ble intentions; and Julian was contented with 
_ condemning to exile two of the principal offen- 
ders. In the execution of the fon of Marcellus, 
who faintly aſpired to empire, Julian ſeems to ; 
have forgotten his accuſtomed clemency ; but by ß 
W of . 7 to his father, he en- 26H £7 
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3 to hae? the ET he had iu flicted 
A love of freedom and an attention to the forms 


of the republic are to be diſcerned throughout his 
reign; he abſolutely refuſed the title of Domi- 


nus, or Lord; and on ſeveraloccaſions he declared 
to the world, that he was ſubject, like the reſt of 


his fellow citizens, to the laws of the republic. 
I be aſſemblies of the ſenate diſplayed the abili- 
ties of Julian as an orator, and his maxims as a 


republican. 
The ſcandals 4 Chriſtian controverſy, the 
conteſts of the eaſtern biſhops, and the frequent al- 


teration of their creeds, ſoon changed the doubts of 


the philoſophic emperor into invincible averſion. 


His independent ſpirit refuſed to yield to the paſ- 


ſive and unreſiſting obedience required, in the 
name of religion, by the miniſters of the church; 
and his e ern to Chriſtianity was encreaſed by 
being compelled to join in public worthip. with a 
ſect he deſpiſed and abhorred. Amidſt his pre- 
parations for the Perſian war, he compoſed that 


work which contained the ſubſtance of the ar- 


renee he had ſo long revolved in his mind. 


he Chriſtians had more to fear from the power, 


than the arguments of Julian ; but the prudent 
humanity of that prince extended fo all the in- 
habitants of the Roman world a free toleration. 


He wiſhed to reſtore. the ancient temple of Jeru- | 


ſalem; the ſucceſs of that undertaking would 
have been a ſpecious argument againſt the faith 
of prophecy, and the truth of revelation, Am- 
mianus Marcellinus mentions the præter- natural 
obſtacles which interrupted the progreſs of the 


work. 
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work. It remains however, to obſerve, that there - 
ſtoration of the Temple was attempted within the 
laft fix months of the life of Julian, and while 


that prince was abſent, engaged in the Perſian war. 


_ The army of Julian was the moſt numerous 


that any of the Cæſars had ever led againſt Per- 


ſia; it conſiſted of ſixty- five thouſand well dif- 
ciplined ſoldiers, a formidable body of Scythian 
auxiliaries, and ſeveral tribes of Saracens or Arabs. 


A fleet of eleven hundred ſhips navigating the 


Euphrates, attended the motions and ſupplied the 


wants of the army. Fis forces were divided in- 


to three columns, and the line of march extend- 
ed almoſt ten miles. In every danger he was 


foremoſt, in every. labour moſt affiduons: through 
the flat and flooded country, he marched on feot 


at the head of his legions; and the imperial pur- 
ple was frequently as wet and dirty as the coarſe 


' garment of the meaneſt ſoldier. When he ſtood 
near the city of Periſabor he was almoſt over- 


whelmed by a ſudden ſhower of darts and ſtones; 


and as he examined the - fortifications of Maog- - | 
amalcha, two ' Perſians ruſhed upon him with 


drawn ſabres; he ſuſtained their ſtrokes on a 


ſhield, and with his ſword laid one dead at his 
feet. From the walls of Cteſiphon the emperor 
marched to ſeek the army of the Perſian mo- 
narch, and, no longer - confining himſelf to the 
banks of the Tigris or Euphrates, determined to 
advance into the inland provinces; he ordered 


eleven hundred veſſels with their ſtores to be 
committed to the flames; and with 3 | 


allowance the Roman army watidered ſever: ns 
„ Ig 12s ear 


=: 


Cold tex? ed 


„ mr or rin 


Aauays to the eaſtward of Bagdad. The ſultry 
= heat of an Aſſyrian ſummer oppreſſed the hardy 
veterans, accuſtomed to the cold region of Gaul 
and Germany; the reſtleſs mind of Julian, in his 
broken ſlumbers, was agitated by foreboding viſi- 
ons. A fiery meteor, which ſhot athwart the - | 
ſky and vaniſhed from his fight, convinced him 
he had ſeen the menacing countenance of the 
| God of war, When he had paſſed the hills 
which had been ſecretly occupied by the Per- 
ſians, the rear of his army was ſuddenly attack- 
ed; in the heat of battle, a javelin after raiſing 
„ the {ſkin of his arm, tranſpierced the ribs, 5h, | 
fixed in an interior part of the liver; he fell 
ſenſeleſs from his horſe, and was conveyed to 
his tent; the fortune of the day was adverſe to 
the barbarians. When Julian perceived that his } 
wound was mortal, he employed the awful mo- 
ments that remained as became a hero and a ſage; 
- _ _ and after. reflecting with pleaſure on the inno- 
cence of his rate Els. he ſaid I now offer 
my tribute of gratitude to the eternal Being, 
5 3 not ſuffered me to periſh by the cru- 
+ elty of a tyrant, by the ſecret dagger of con- 
“ ſpiracy, or by the flow tortures of lingering 
s diſeaſe. He has given me in the midſt of an 
_ <4. honourable career, a ſplendid and glorious de- 
« parture from the world; and I hold it equally 


« abſurd, equally baſe, to ſolicit, or to decline 
the ſtroke of fate. I ſhall only, as a good ci- | 
< tizen, expreſs my hopes, that the Romans may Wn 
s be bleſſed with the government of a virtuous 8 
.- .* foyereign.” After this, he entered into an 
| BEE 1 argument 
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argument with the philoſophers Priſcus and Max- 
imus, on the nature of the ſoul. His wound, 
from the exertion, began to bleed afreſn; he 
called for a draught of cold water, and this extra- 
ordinary man expired about midnight, in the 
thirty-ſecond year of his age... 
A. D. While we inform the young ſtudent 
7 that this is the outline of the character of 
303. 1 drawn by the celebrated author 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire; im- 
partiality obliges us to give him ſome idea of thoſe 
dark ſhades which eccleſiaſtical writers in particu- 
lar have throw into the hiſtorical portrait of this 
emperor. The fair fide of his character is drawn 
from the writings of Julian himſelf, and after him 
from thoſe of Libanius, Ammianus, and Zoſimus, 
his admirers, or rather adorers. But on the other 
hand, the Chriſtian writers, Gregory of Nazian- 
zen, Philoſtorgius, Theodoret and Sozomen, be- 
tray an equal prejudice againſt him. Even Zonaris 
tells us in plain terms, that, either promoted by 
ambition, or apprehending the fate of his brother 
Gallus, he gained the officers by bribes, who b7/ÿß 
his private directions ſtirred up the ſoldiers to 


threaten him as they did, that, to the eyes of tie 


world, he might ſeem to have accepted the ſove. 
reignty to fave his life. If St. Gregory Nazian- 
en is to be credited, Julia ſtudied even in his 
youth, to deceive the world with the maſk f 
piety; and that he was from his infancy, inclined 

do the religion of the ancient Romans, that is, to 
 tdolatry; but he himfelf tells us, that he was a: 
Chriſtian till he was twenty. Ammianus ſays,, 


„r FALL OF THF - 
| that he obſerved. great temperance and ſobriety 
= In his diet, remembering, fays he, the ſaying of 


Cato the elder, viz. That whoever thinks too much 
of his table, thinks little of virtue. 


eal writers have exerted all their power to prove 
and to cenſure. We are told by Labanius that 


he opened the temples of the Gods, offered ſa- 


horted all perſons to follow his example, and re- 
ſtore to its former luſtre the religion of their 
All authors agree, that the death of Ur/ula, 
2 man of great merit and known integrity, was 
2 a ſtain upon the reputation of Julian. The em- 


cCWCeondemned and executed without his knowledge; 
1 but Ammianus himſelf owns that this is a weak 


great part of the eſtate to be reſtored to his 
daughter, his only child. 


* 


* 


on the cruelties and innumerable murders com- 


The above named St. Gregory Nazianzen pre- 
tends that the river Orantes, on which that 
city ſtood, was choaked up with dead bodies of 
ſuch as had by his order been privately murder- 


with the bodies of the young virgins and children 


* 


Reſpecting the apoſtacy of Julian, eccleſiaſti- 


he no ſooner ſaw himſelf maſter of //lyricum, than 


crifices according to the ancient rites, and ex- 
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peror himſelf pretended that Ur/u/a had been 
excuſe. To atone for this injuſtice, he ordered 


he eccleſiaſtical writers make a long deſcant 


' mitted by Julian, during his 1 4 at Antioch. 


* ed, ox thrown into the river in the night time: 
and adds, that the ponds and ditches were filled 


hom 


* 


rality in religious diſpates. 
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whom he had inhumanly ſacrificed, hoping to 


# 


| diſcover future events in their entrails. 


Theſe barbarous murders were kept ſecret dur- 


ing his lifetime, ſays Theodoret; but after his 


death many cheſts were found in the palace fil - 
led with the bones of thofe he had thus facri- 


ficed. We muſt expreſs our Turpriſe that theſe 


cruelties ſhould have been known only to Chriſ- 
tian writers. The fame Theodoret gives us the 
following anecdote, which proves Julian's libe- 
A principal citizen of Berea had diſinherited 
his ſon becauſe he had renounced the Chriſtian 


religion. The emperor in the midſt of a public 


banquet turned to the father and ſaid, I dont 
* think it reaſonable to uſe any violence in point 
“of religion. Allow your ſon to profeſs a reli- 
* gion different from yours, as. I allow you to 
*« profeſs one different from mine, though I have 
„ power to oblige you torenounce it. What! 
replied the father, are you ſpeaking in favour 


of a wretch who renounces the true God, and 


“ falls down before idols ?”*—Injuries and in- 


vectives, replied Julian, interrupting him, 
are foreign to our purpoſe, and therefore I beg 


* you would forbear them.” Then turning to. 
the ſon, he ſaid, It is incumbent upon me to 
+ take care of you, fince your father is deaf to 


my prayers and intreaties in your behalf.” 


Ammianus Marcellinus, in his hiſtory of the 


emperors, gives us a more particular account of 
_ Julian's reign than any other writer. As that 
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hiſtorian was a Pagan, he beſtows great encomi- 

ums upon a prince, who exerted his power to 
reſtore Paganiſm. However he has conquered 
his prejudice ſo far as to cenſure him where he 
thought he merited blame. 
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CHAPTER III. 


. 


4 b;Rorical LE of 1 the Progreſs 4 Chriftianiy, . 
Abuſes of Eeclefraſtical Power 
Account af the Councils of 1 the Church, 


HILE the 1 empire was Sf 

by open violence, or undermined by 
flow decay, the pure and humble religion of 
Chriſt inſinuated itſelf into the minds of men, 
grew up in ſilence and obſcurity, derived new. 
vigour from oppoſition, and finally erected the 
banner of 8 crols on the ruins of Pagan. tem 
ples. . 


fage through the realms of idolatry became im- 
pregnated with ſeveral particles of heathen wor- 
ſhip; ſo much. ſo that whenever the intelligent 


and obſerving enter the Cathedrals of modern- 
Europe, Jewiſh .ceremonies, Pagan ſacrifices, 


and Roman deities are brought to their recollec- 


tion ; ; we {ball therefore deſcribe the ſtate of reli- 
gion in. the Roman world before the introduction 


of Chriſtianity. 745 


The ſuperſtitious part of the Romans con- 
dered their religion as true, the philoſopher knew 
it to be falſe, and the magiſtrate inculcated it as 
D 6. | vſeful:. 
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uſeful. And thus toleration produced not only 
mutual indulgence, but even religious concord. 
The ſuperſtition of the people was not em- 
dit ered by any mixture of, theological rancour, 


nor was it confined by the chains of any ſpecula- 


tive ſyſtem. The polytheiſt, though fondly at- 


tached to his national rites, admitted with im- 


_ - plicit faith the © different religions of the earth. 
Fear, gratitude, and curioſity, a dream, or an 
* omen, a ſingular diſorder, or a diſtant journey, 
„ perpetually diſpoſed him to multiply the arti- 
s cles of his belief, and to enlarge the liſt of his 
4 protectors. The thin texture of the Pagan 
„% mythology was interwoven with various, but 
not diſcordant materials. As ſoon as it was al- 
„ lowed that ſages and heroes who Jrved, or who 
had died for the benefit of their country, were 
, exalted to a ſtate of power and immortality, it 
4 was univerſally confeſſed that they deſerved if 
* not the adoration, at leaft the reverence of all 
„ mankind. The deities of a thouſand 'groves 
and a thouſand ſtreams 'polleſſe] in peace 
„ their local and reſpective influence; nor could 
4 he who deprecated the wrath of the Tiber, de- 


ride the E ptian who preſented his offering 


4 to the beneficent genius of the Nile. The 
4 viſible powers of nature, the planets and the 
elements, were the * fame throughout the 
„„ | 5 5 5 
FThbe ſpirit of inquiry, prompted by emulation 
4 and ſupported by freedom, had divided the 
public teachers of philoſophy into a varięty of 
contending fects; but the ingenuous youth 
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who from every part reſorted to A and 0 
the other ſeats of learning in the Roman em- 
pire, were alike inſtructed in every ſchool, to 
reject and to deſpiſe the religion of the multi- 
tude. How indeed was it poſſible that a phi- 
loſopher ſhould accept, as divine truths, 'the 
idle EO of the poets, and the incoherent 
traditions of antiquity; or that he ſhould. 
adore as gods, thoſe imperfect beings whom he 
* muſt have deſpifed as men] Againſt ſuch un- 
worthy adverſaries, Cicero condeſcended to 
«© employ the arms of reaſon and eloquence; 
but the ſatire of Lucian, was a much more 
adequate, as well as a more efficacious weapon. 
We may be well aſſured, that a writer con- 
« yerſant with the world, would never have 
« yentured to expoſe the gods of his country to 
public ridicule, had they not already been te 
objects of ſecret contempt among the poliſhed {97 
and enlightened orders of faciety. + . ' _,, 
_ * Notwithſtanding the faſhionable irreligion | 
*: which prevailed in the age of the Antonines, _ 
« both the intereſts of the prieſts, and the cre- 
dulity of the people were ſufficiently reſpected. 
In their writings and converſation the philoſo- 
« -phers'of antiquity aſſerted the dignity of rea- 
« ſon; but they reſigned their actions to the 
a commands of law and of cuſtom. Viewing 
« with a ſmile of pity and indulgence, the vari- 
“ ous errors of the vulgar, they diligently prac- 
* tiſed the ceremonies of their fathers, devoutixx | 
„ frequented the temples of the gods; ana MW 
1 ſometimes condeſcending to act a part on the 
4 theatre 
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4 of ſuperſtition, they concealed” the Chat. 
of an atheiſt under the ſacerdotal robes. Rea- 


* ſoners of ſuch a temper were ſcarcely inclined 


« to wrangle about their reſpective modes of 


faith, or of worſhip. It was indifferent to- 
1 them what ſhape the folly of the multitude 


. might chuſe to aſſume; and they approached 
a with the fame in ward contempt, and the ſame 
& external reverence, the altars of the Libyan, : 


the Olyinpian, or the Capitoline Jupiter.” 


The Romans knew and valued religion as an 


uſeful engine of government. The arts of di- 
vination and augury were made ſubſervient to 
political purpoſes, and they inculcated it as an 
advantageous maxim, that the crime of perjury is 
moſt aſſuredly puniſhed by the avenging gods. 
They had an indifference for the modes, and 


thou ght that every mode ſuited the climate for 


which it was adopted. 


< Rome gradually became the common tem- | 


ple of her ſubjects, and the freedom of the 


city was beſtowed on all the gods. of man- 


a 


The introduction of Chriftianity af 4 


total change in the religious ſentiments of the 


inhabitants of the greater part of Europe, and of 
a confiderable extent of Aſia; it inculcated the 
unity of God, announced the purity of his cha- 
racter, and explained the ſervice he required of 

men. This humble and pure religion made its 


Progreſs among the civilized part of mankind by 


the ſanctity of its doctrines and precepts; it fi ul. 5 
: tained itlelf by the Ks _ and humility 


by- 
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1 which it was Sian: ur it 800 8 
came corrupted by the · introduction of worldly _ 
maxims :; maxims very incongruous with the pre- 
cepts of the placid and mild doctrines of Jeſus of De 
Nas It was ever the practice of the e 
court of Rome to ſend their miſſionaries about 
the world with the ſaving grace of the goſpel in 
one hand, and ingredients for uſurping the civit - 
power in the other; and entering into an alli- _ 
ance with the little deſpots of Europe, they ſowed 
ſo many ſeeds of deſpotifin with thoſe of religion 
in the fertile foil of ignorance and ſuperſtition, EE 
that the believer and the ſceptic are unable to de- 
termine, whether true Chriſtianity or the liber! 
ties of mankind loſt moſt by erecting the banners 
of the croſs upon the ruins of the capitol.  * 

The lofty title of Biſhop aroſe from the neceſ . 
f ſity the primitive Chriſtians were under of creat- 
ing ſome one of their preſbyters to execute dur 
ing his life the duties of their eccleſiaſtical 'gover- 
nor. But the limits of their original jurifdiction. - 
were confined to narrow bounds; and they were 
confidered only as the firſt of their equals. „ 
In the ſecond century provincial ſynods, by de- 
crees which they called canons, began to regulate ' 
every important controverſy of faith and diſci- 
pline, and it was reaſonable to believe that a liberal 
effuſion of the Holy Spirit would be poured on. 
the delegates of the Chriſtian people ; but thoſe | 
| canons unhappily breathe a ſpirit of N ns 
mixed with craft and ſuperſtition. 
The progreſs of epiſcopal authority extended 
elf * r inroads upon civil 1 : 1 
E 
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the thi rd i the prelates — ho * 


ed their tone of exhortation into tliat of command. 
The biſhops pretended to be the vice · gerents of 


Chriſt, the ſucceſſors of the apoſtles, and the 


myſtic ſubſtitutes of the Moſaic law: and they 
frequently could reconcile the arts of the mo 
ambitious ſtateſmen with the Chriſtian virtues, 


when my ound them to aid their lucrative de- 


ſigns. 
The 1 of ee preſident i in the coun- | 
cil of each province, was-conferred on the biſhop 


of eyery principal city, and they acquired the 
lofty titles of Metropolitans and Primates : nor 
was it long before pre-eminence and power pre- 
vailed among the Metropolitans themſelves, when 
they ſet forth their claim to ſuperiority. It was 


eaſy to foreſee that Rome muſt enjoy the re- : 


. ſpect, and would ſoon claim the obedience of the 
provinces. The Roman church was the moſt 


numerous, and, with regard to the weſt, the 
moſt ancient of all the Chriſtian eliablifhments. 


As the banks of the Tyber had been honoured | 


by the preaching and martyrdom of St. Peter, the 
biſhops of Rome prudently claimed as their inhe- 
ritance, the prerogatives which were attributed 
either to the perſon, or to the office of that 


- apoſtle. 


Cyprian connected his own cauſe with thoſe 


of the eaſtern churches, and oppoſed. with reſo- 


lution and ſucceſs the ambition of the Roman 
pontiff; and diſgraceful mult it be to fee in two 
champions of religion, in their thir{t for power, 


ſuch paſſions as ſeem better warned to the Rue 5 


or the camp. 
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The progreſs of the eccleſiaſtical authority 

gave birth to the memorable diſtinction of the 

| hity and clergy, which had been unknown to 
the Greeks and Romans. The elergy have un- 
doubtedly furniſhed- the moſt important, though 
not always the moſt edifying ſubjects, for mo- 

dern hiſtory. Their mutual hoſtilities diſturbed 


the peace of the infant church, and their love of 
power, under the moſt artful diſguiſes, inſinuated 


. itſelf into the breaſts of biſhops, and martyrs, _ 
and animated them to enlarge the bounds of the 
_ Chriſtian · empire upon the violated domains of 
me layages. 1 8 
It muſt be confeſſed that the fervour of the ; 
_ firſt proſelytes to Chriſtianity prompted them to | 


{ell thoſe worldly poſſeſſions which they deſpiſed, 


to lay the price of them at the feet of the apoſtles 
to be enjoyed in common, conformable to that 
community of goods, which had ſo agreeably 
amuſed the imagination of Plato. But as the 
Chriſtian religion gained more extenſive bounds, 
this moſt religious inſtitution relaxed, and each 


convert was -permitted- to increaſe his ſeparate 
property by all the lawful means of trade and in- 
duſiry: And every one preſented his voluntary 


offering for a fund to ſupport the propagation 


of the golpel. _ 


It muſt be obſerved, that wheo the Jews began 


to fall into contempt for their ſtrict adherence ta 
the Moſaic law, the elergy diligently inculcated, 


- thatin the article of Tyt es the law of Moſes was 


of divine obligation, - _ We 
Before the reign of Decius the revenues of 


* 


1 


the church conſiſted of perſonal property only of 


* 
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from a prohibition which it was under of acquir- | 
ing landed eſtates; but before the cloſe of the 


© third century many conſiderable eſtates were be- 
ſtowed on the opulent churches of Rome, Milan, 


Carthage, Antioch, Alexandria, and other cities. 
There were many unfaithful ſtewards of the 


riches of the church, who laviſhed in ſenſual 


pleaſures, the donations of their brethren. A de- 
cent portion was reſerved for the maintenance of 
the clergy, and a ſufficiency allotted for the ex- 


pences of public worſhip, of which their love- 
feaſts, or Aapæ, conſtituted a pleaſing and efſen- 
tial part. Lhe remainder was the ſacred pa- 


trimony of the poor; and the Pagans, while 


they derided their doctrines, admired their hu- 


manity and benevolence. ' The proſpect of im- 


mediate relief, and of future protection which 
Chriſtianity afforded, allured into its hoſpitable 
boſom, many of thoſe unhappy perſons whom 
the neglect of the world would have abandoned 
to the miſeries of want, of ſickneſs, and of old 


8 3 
age. 


The biſhops maintained their epiſcopal govern- 


ment with ſuch a high hand, that we ſhould 


conclude from the imperious declamation of Cy 


of Chriſt to neglect the obſervance of moral du- 


ties, than to deſpiſe the cenſures and authority of 


the biſhops. _ V 
The battering engine of clerical power was 


excommunication; it was a puniſhment of a. 


temporal as well as of a ſpiritual nature; the un- 


S 


abhorred 
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abhorred by perſons whom religious prejudices | 
| had taught to eſteem, and ſaw themſelves the ' ' 
outcaſts of ſociety. . Theſe unfortunate exiles ap- 
prehended that the Deity had committed the * 
keys of Hell and. Paradiſe to the eccleſiaſtical 
governors, and that their puniſhment would ex- 
tend to eternity. Humbled by a public confeſ- 
ſion, emaciated by faſting, and cloathed in fack- 
cloth, the penitent lay proſtrate at the door of 

the obdurate aſſembly, imploring with tears the 
pardon of his offences, and ſoliciting the prayers 

of the faithful. Calumniating a biſhop, a preſ- _ 
byter, or even a deacon, was among the number 

of unpardonable crime,, th 

| During the two firſt centuries, after the death _ 
of Chriſt, the moſt conſiderable body of his fol- 
lowers were contained within the provinces ex= 
tending from the Euphrates to the lonian fea, 
and was the principal theatre on which the Apoſ- 
tle of the Gentiles diſplayed his zeal and piety. 
Within - eighty years after the death of the 
Prince of Peace, thi humane Pliay laments in his 
curious epiſtle to the emperor Trajan, that the 
temples were almoſt deſerted, that the ſacred 
victims ſcarcely ſuvund any purchaſers, and that 
ſuperſtition had infected the cities and even 
the villages of Pontus and Bithynia, 1 


-% 


- 


Under the reign of Theodoſius, the church ” 6 
Antioch conſiſted of one hundred thouſand per- 
ſons, three thouſand of whom were. ſupported 
cout of the public oblations. And under the 
reign of the elder Juſtin, one fafth of the inhabi- 
 tfants of that great city were Chriſtians. - * . 


bius informs us, that there were in Rome about 


the middle of the third century, and after a peace 
of thirty eight years, one biſhop, forty-fix preſ- 
byters, ſeven deacons, as many ſub-deacons, 
and many other ſubordinate officers of the 
church : the number of the poor maintained by 
oblations amounted to fifteen hundred. He ſup- 
poſes the twentieth part of the inhabitants, in 


number fifty thouſand, to have been Chriſtians. 


But according to the irreproachable teſtimony of 


Origen, the proportion of the faithful was very in- 


conſiderable, when compared with the myltitude 
un world, || 7.00 


Before the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity by 5 
Conſtantine the Great, there were ten perſecu- 
tions againſt the church, by the emperors Nero, 


Domitian, Trajan, Antonius, and their ſucceſ- 


ſors. In the midſt of theſe perſecutions, the 


Chriſtians found an apologiſt in the celebrated 


Juſtin Martyr whoſe writings according to Eu- 


ſebĩus were read in the Roman ſenate, in the 
time of Antonius, and abated the rage of that 
emperor towards the diſciples of the faith, The 
love of impartiality; obliges us to inform the 


young ſtudent, that the eccleſiaſtical writers have 


given us an account of theſe perſecutions, which 
_ the teſtimony of contemporary hiſtorians inclines 
us to pronounce exaggerated, if not fictitious. 
A D. When Conſtantine became a convert 
3 6 to the Chriſtian faith, he ordered the 
395. temples of the Chriſtians to be rebuilt, 


which had been deſtroyed in the perſecution of 
Diocleſian. During the reign of his ſon Con- 
„%%% ᷑ñhwU¹ 8 . 
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fantivs, the Arian and Athanaſian ns 


raged with a violence that diſgraced the humble 


doctrine of Jeſus. * This diſpute originated from 
an aſſertion of Arius, that the word omonſios 
{ſimilar eſſence) was not in the holy ſcripture. 
But the ſunſhine of the church was moſt cloud- 


edby the emperor Julian, the favourer of the an- 


cient religion of the Romans. As eccleſiaſtic 


writers themſelves confeſſed that this emperor 


forebore to iſſue a public mandate for perſecuting 
the Chriſtians; we are led to conclude, that the 


enmity of the philofophic Julian was directed 0 


to the lands and authority of the prieſts, rather 


than to their perſons, or their pure. and humble 
doctrine. | 


The emperors Theodoſius and Juſtin were 


friendly to the Chriſtians. The latter reſtored 
the bi , whom Anaſtaſius had baniſhed; but : 


he drove the Arian biſhops into exile. 


The temporal power of the Roman oatilhy' m4 


of ancient date in the annals of the church. Con- 


ſtantine the Great gave to Baſilicus of Lateran, 


more than a thouſand marks of gold, and about 
thirty thouſand marks of filver, and alſo encreaſ- 

ed this munificence by adding permanent poſ- 
ſeſhons. In conſideration of theſe donations, the 
holy fathers were charged with the functions of 


_ relieving the poor, and ſending miſhonaries into 
the eaſt and weſt. They poſſeſſed near Rome, 
revenues, eaſtles, and ee which they called 


the Rights of St. Peter. Succeſſive emperors and 
Lombard kings preſented them with various 
Jands: and FI perſons US, by donations 
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| 0 by teſtament, the heads of the church, who 
had extended the religion, and ſoftened the man- 
ners of thoſe barbarians who had overſpread the 


= empire. When the grandeur of Rome was fal- 


len, the Popes conceived the deſign of rendering 
it an independent eccleſiaſtical ſtate ; and through 
the weakneſs of the Greek emperors who de. 
fended Rome, theſe fathers, clothed in humility, 
began their ſchemes of ambition under Pepin, 
king of France, and accompliſhed their indepen- 
_ dency under the reigns of Charlemagne and his 
ſons. The following are the principal hiſtorical 
facts which lead us to the origin of papal im- 


5 Leo Ifaiucus emperor of Conſtanti- 
726. vople prohibited the worſhip of images. 
SN OS Gregory the ſecond, then biſhop of 
Rome, oppoſed the emperor's edict, and procured 
the aſſiſtance of Luitprand ; the populace roſe 


at Ravenna, and murdered the exarch, a crea- 


ture of the emperor. - Gut Leo ſtill inſiſting that 


his favourite edict ſhould be enforced at Rome, 
the people of that city, at the inftigation of Gre- 
gory, withdrew their allegiance from the Greek 
_ emperor. Hence the rife of the Pope's temporal 
RE Tc EEE I pre ES - 
WMhen Leo was informed of this revolt, he 
ordered a powerful army to be raiſed, with a 
_ deſign both to chaſtiſe the rebels and take ven- 
geance on the Pope. Gregory looked round 
55 aſſiſtance and protection; he thought the Lom- 
bards too near neighbours to be truſted, aud the 
Venetians were not yet of ſufficient force to 
4 FC _ withſtand 
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3 . 
choſen to the ſee of Rome. Immediately after | 
his election, he waited upon Luitprand, and ob- 


tained the reſtoration of four cities in the terri- 
. tory of Rome, which had been yielded to that 
prince, as a ranſom. for the capital, when . to 
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3 the Qrength of the G empire. 


Spain was at that time over run by the Saracens; 


the French ſeemed, therefore, the only people to 


whom it was adviſable to. apply for aid, as they 


were at once able to oppoſe the emperor, and 
enemies to the edict for breaking images. France 
was then under the government of Charles Mar- 

tel, the greateſt commander of his age. Ihe 
French, glad to get any concern in the affairs of 


Italy, became the protectors of the church. But 
the hoſtile intentions of Leo and Gregory were 


fruſtrated by their death; Gregory the third ſuc- 
cCceeded to the fee of N and ſome years after 


Conſtantius Copronymus filled the imperial 


. throne of his father Leo, who not only renewed 


his father's edict againſt the worſhip of images, 
but prohibited the invocation of ſaints. This 


neu edict confirmed the Romans in the reſolution 
| they had taken of ſeparating themſelves entirel 4 


from the empire. They drove out of Rome ſuc! 


of the imperial officers as had been ſuffered to re- 
main there, and aboliſhed by that means the very 5 
ſhadow of ſubjection to the emperor. | 


Sharles Martel and Gregory the 
A. D. third died ſoon after Leo. Zachery, 


an active and enterpriſing prelate, was 


fall i into his hands. 1 
Pepin of France, ſon of Charles Martel, was 
created "_ by Pope n for his friendſhip 
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to the church, or rather becauſe he had PTY 
its landed property; and Childeric was depoſed, 
while Pepin was ſolemnly anointed by the biſhop 
of Merz at Soiſons. | 
A D. Crowning and anointing were fap- 
5 poſed neceſſary to ſovereignty. This 
752. was the period, and this was the cere- 
wum in which thrones and altars entered into 
alliance to enſlave mankind. A pious ceremony 
25 gave the church a power of diſpoſing of king- 
oms, and kings a power of chiming a divine 
| right to tyrannize over their ſubjects. 

By flow and artful ering; theſe eeclefiaſti- 
cal ane uſurped authority fatal to princes. 
Even the barbarous and tyrannical Chilperic was 
obliged to call a council and fall down at the feet 
of biſhops, to procure the condemnation of one of 
their fraternity who had merited his diſpleaſure. 
In the courts of princes they were at the head 
of councils, forming plots and intrigues, how to 
aſſume the reins of vernment, and overturn 
the authority of their hoſpitable maſters. In 
S the cradle of eccleſiaſtical tyranny, the 
_ moſt important affairs were decided by the edicts 
of prieſts; kings were depoſed and condemned 
to the moſt degrading penances. Monaſtries 
were erected, in which ignorance and ſuperſtition 
" aided the deſigns of the more crafty and ambiti- 
ous. In this age of prieftcraft, enchantment, 
ſorceries, witchcraft, famine, ſtorms and peſti- 
lence, were all made TRIER to clerical 
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A Adulation to princes was e 

Aege to eccleſiaſtics. Pope Anaſs 
710. taſius, when he heard of the conver- 
fon of Clovis, king of France, wrote a letter of 
congratulation, exhorting him to rule with a red” 


of iron to ſupport the church. Gregory the 


Great, wrote to Childebert the ſecond, telling him 
that his kingdom was above others, and that kings 
were a ſuperior kind of beings to other men. 

The Barbarians, who had made frequent 
inroads upon their neighbours, came loaded with 
crimes and ſpoils to the prieſts, whom they had 
been taught to believe were empowered. by 
the Almighty, to abſolve them from their ſins. 
As pardon for every crime againſt ſociety might 
be procured for gold, they thought that ſeats, in 
the. celeſtial paradiſe, might be purehaſed with 
equal facility in the prieſtly market; and thoſe 
were accounted the moſt virtuous donors whom 
rapine and extortion enabled to purchaſe their 
abſolutiong at the higheſt price, as if avarice was 
the firſt attribute of the divinitʒ. 

At length the papal dignity was ſo high, that 
there wanted nothing but a pontiff of inflexible. 
pride and auſterity to put the finiſhing hand to 

their uſurping plan. Gregory the eighth was 
| this man; his pride, diſdaining the idea of being 
the ſubject of an emperor, ſuggeſted to him the 
ghoſtly machinery, to make kings and princes 
riſe and fall by his ſmiles and frowns. He re- 
quired the empire, Spain and England, to pay 
agg e to the Roman ſee. Henry the fourth 
* with indignation at this ambitious de- 


0 0 ; fig, | 
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dige, and to oppoſe him, lighted up the torch o 
N War. ws 
A. D 75, Gregory began by excommunicating 


8 * all who. received benefices from the 

1088. laity, and ſuch of the ity who pre- 
| ſerited them; - | 

The eccleſiaſtical en gine atodiwnucnication, has 
been the battering ram upon every ſpiritual attack, 
from the Druids in the time of Cæſar to our own 
times. By the aſſiſtance of this inſtrument the 
Popes brought princes at their feet, imploring be- 
nediction and pardon, which they were certain to 
receive whenever they increaſed either the emo- 
tament'or the power of the church. A veil of 
black was thrown over the ſanguinary limbs of 
faperſtition, and the monſter was conducted by 
her miniſters through every European nation, 
inſpiring the weak and credulous with fear, cru- 
2 and error. 

The hiſtory of the Porien, the wars which 
they occaſioned, their diſputes with the empe- 
tors of the eaſt, and the ſchiſmns of the patri- 

- archs of Conſtantinople, might, be enumerated to 
prove theſe general afſertions of the perverſion of 
the pure and ſimple doctrine of Chriſtianity. 
Referring the young hiſtorian to more volu- 
minous performances for further inſtruction in 
the hiſtory of the church, we ſhall proceed to 
give him a general outline Son 2 
£1008; or councils. | 15 
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COUNCILS OF THE CHURCH, | 


A.. 4 Te e conngilie Nice; we” 
Aſia Minor, conſiſting of three hun- 
325. dred and eighteen biſhops, in the pre- 
ſlence of the emperor Conſtantine, The Nicene 
creed in our communion ſervice, Was ſettled and | 
| framed in this council. 
2. The council of Kasan ene copanoſed 
of one hundred and fifty biſhops againft Mace- 
donius, and Apollinarius, who denied the Divi- 
nity of the Holy Ghoſt. 
I The general council of Epheſus, | 
at which the Virgin Mary was declared 
431. N to be che mother of God. | 
A. P. 4. The council of Chalcedon, a 
D. which Eutychicus, and Dioſcorus, 
451. pifhop of Alexandria, were baniſhled 
and excommunicated, becauſe they held that den 
was but one nature in Jeſus Chriſt. 
1 At the council of Seville, in 
1 Spain, the bithops.decreed, that thoſe 
599. women, who ſhould have criminal con- 
nection with the prieſthood, ſhould be ſubject to 
the ſecular judges, whom hoy empowered to try 


them. 

"x D. 6, At the e! of S. the 

biſhops ordered that the clergy ſhould 
392. renounce Arianiſm; and they further 
decreed, that the relicts of faints found in the 
churches of Arians, ſhould he proved by fire be- 
fore ares were . relicts. / 5 
Ex 7. The ER 
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A. D. 7. The council of Barcelona againſt 


: Simony. | 
_— 8 A council in England, to eſta- 


A. D. ji S. Wilfrid in his church wn | 


* E 83 A : 
arlemagne mbled a coun- 
& D. Wont TO PE aye eſtabliſh the faith, 
47. and to regulate the diſcipline of the 

Church. 

oo © D. 29- At the council of Aix la-Cha- 
g pelle, where Charlemagne then reſided, 
99. the fathers of the council ſent three 


legates to Leo the third, to demand permiſſion to 


11000. 
abandon Bertrade his wife, whom he had married 


after ſhe had procured the conſent of her huſband, 
Uien FRY with a ſun of 


_fing at maſs the Ni icene creed, with this. 6. 206 th 
ui er Patre Filiogue procedit. 


A, DI. The council of Conſtantinople 
3 vas held for the re-eſtabliſhment of the 
42. worſhip of images. 

In the tenth century there were about eigh- 


5 teen councils held in various parts of Europe, to 


ſettle the diſorders and correct the vices of the 


Th clergy. 


A. D. In the dmg century there were 
T above forty councils held to regulate 
075. the differences and uſurpations of ec- 


cleſiaſtics, among which one was held at London 
to ſettle the ranks of biſhops 


1 5 At a council held at Poitiers, Philip 
king of France was threatened with 
excommunication in caſe he refuſed to 
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In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, moſt . 


of the eccleſiaſtical councils were called to regu- 
hte the diſputes concerning the preſentation to- 
benefices, and differences between temporal and 
ſpiritual Lords, both equally inimical to the free- 


dom of the people; but from the abſurd conten- 


tions of theſe two ſpecies of tyrants, the people in 
municipal confederacy began to acquire ſome 
adequate notion of their importance in the ſcale 
of human beings. . Me Tow . 

A. D. , Early in the fourteenth century 
55 : 25 there was a council held at Vienne in 
131. France, by order of Clement the fifth, 
at which were 4 three hundred biſhops, 
Philip, king of France, Edward the ſecond, king 
of England, and James the ſecond, the king of 
Arragon. They enquired into the crimes of the 
Templars, whom they puniſhed with implacable 


fury; they propoſed another expedition into the AF 
Holy Land; the reformation of the manners of 


the clergy, and the utility of eſtabliſbing profeſ- 
ſors of the oriental languages in the univerſities. 
pe oth at- London, to condemn the errors of 
3 the Engliſh Wiekliff. A few years 
397 after another was held at Conſtance, in 


4. D In the council of Lateran it was decreed that no 
1170, Clergyman ſhould hold two I'vings. By another coun- 
. 79* cil of Lateran in the year 12 6, that decree was rati - 

fied, with this condition, that the Pope ſhould have a power cf 
_ granting a diſpenſation to eminent and pious perſons. Since 
that period every king has ated as Pope of his dominions, and 


In this century. a council was held - 
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iſſued diſpenſations for holding more livings than one, to the 
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x Germany, to aniathenintiſe the herefies of Wick- 
If, and John Hus. The htter, with Jerom of 
Prague, were burnt alive. 

The laſt general council of importance was 
held at Trente, in Germany, to condemn the re- 
formation of Luther ; it laſted eighteen years, at 
which were prefent five cardinals, thirty three 

 archbiſhops, twohundred and thirty five biſhops, 
and one hundred and ſixty doctors in divinity. 
John Wickliff, whoſe doctrines were anathe- 
matiſed at the councilof Conſtance, began to pro-—- 
g pagate his doctrines in the latter end of Edward's 
 'reign. He has the honour of being the firſt per- 
ſon who had ſagacity to ſee, and courage to con- 
tradict publicly the With the church of Rome. . 
He nel that the ſcriptures were the ſole 
rule of faith; that the clergy ought to poſſeſs no 
eſtates; that the numerous ceremonies of the 
church were hurtful to true piety. Though the 
minds of men were not then ripe for the recep- 
tion of the truths he endeavoured to inculcate, 
yet he laid the foundation of thoſe church reforms 
Which a wenge Part of DOR have ſince 
55 ren. : | 
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The „Rage of Jevian and N. lee ö foot 
. Diwifion of the Eaſtern and II ꝑſtern Empires. 
Theodao/fius, Arcadius, and Hl onorius—T wo In- 


uuns of Haly by Alaric and Radagaiſus. Con- 
queſts of Attila—Extmetion of the Fel * 


pi relle e in e 


TPON the death of Jalan ths. army 8 


| ted Jovian to the imperial command; 
4 the firſt material act of the new emperor 


Was a diſgraceful peace with the Perſians, o 


whom he petri iſhed the provinces acquired by 
the arms of Galerius.. The Chriſtian faith of 
Juovian Was announced to his people by his diſ- 
playing, in his march from Nifibis to Antioch, 
the banner of the croſs at the head of his legions. 
The emperor declared his attachment to the Ni- 
cene creed by the reverence he expreſſed for 
: Athanaſius. This veteran of the faith aſſured 
- Jovian, that his devotion would be rewarded by 
a long and ſucceſsful reign ; but this prediction 


vas ſoon refuted, for the emperor, after indulging 


in an intemperate ſupper, retired to reſt, and the 
next RY was found dead in ha bed. 


EA After 
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88 After the death of Jovian, Valenti- 
'6 nian, the ſon of Count Gratian, was 
304. inveſted with the purple, and when he 

arrived at Conſtantinople, he beſtowed the title 
of Auguſtus on his brother Valens. 
Valentinian, in the final diviſion of the em- 
pire, aſſigned to his brother the government of 
the eaſt, with the capital of Conſtantinople ; he 
reſerved to himſelf the præfectureſhips of Illyri- 
cum, Italy, and Gaul, and fixed his reſidence at 
Milan. 9 
Valens was Siflarbed | in the government of 
: the eaſtern empire by the rebellion of Procopius ; 
but at length that᷑ unfortunate kinſman of Julian 
was betrayed by his troops, and after wandering 
ſome time among the woods, he ſuffered the pu- 
niſhment of his offence. Rome and Antioch, | 
durin 5 the reign of the two brothers, were 
equa polluted by frequent executions, from 
different motives ; of when rage or terror inn 


fluenced not e conduct of Valentinian and 


Valens, their laws were juſt, their government 
temperate, and their regulations humane. The 
- moſt honourable circumſtance in the character 

def Valentinian is the impartiality he preſerved in 
an age of religious contention ; and his wiſe and 
moderate adminiſtration contributed to ſoften the 5 
manners and abate the prejudices of religious 
factions. The artful ecclefiaſtics were no longer 
permitted to receive any gift or legacy from their 
ſpiritual daughters; but under the pretenſions of 
"piety, this regulation was 2 4 apts to een the 
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The Benin province of Britain was. reduced” 
to a ſlate of civilization and ſervitude; but the 
commanders, of the- ſouthern. parts were fre- * 
quently eut off by the Scots and Picts. After a 
long conſultation, Valentinian entruſted the de- 
fence of Britain to the abilities of the brave 
Theodoſius. He croſſed. the channel in a fa- 
vourable moment of navigation; and at the head 
of the veteran bands of the Heruli and Batavians, 
the Jovians and Victors, purſued - his ſucceſsful 
march from Sandwich to London. In two cam- 
paigns his prudent ſpirit and conſummate art reſ- 
cued every part of the province from the rapa- 
cious ene the ſplendor of the cities and the 
ſtrength of t the fortifications were reſtored, and 
the Wache Caledonians were confined to the 
northern angle of the iſland. On his return, 
Theodoſius was appointed maſter- general of the 
cavalry; he defeated the Alemanni, am was af- 
terwards choſen to ſuppreſs the revolt of Africa. 
1 Valens in perſon paſſed the Danube 
in a bridge of boats, and defeated Atha- 
379. natic at the head of the Gothie a army; 
che purſuit of the Goths Was rendered more 
bloody by an offer from the victorious 
of a reward for the head of every Goth. "Ihe. 
barbarians ſubmitted ; the terms of peace were 
adjuſted by Valens and Athanaric, who met in 
their reſpective 1 in the middle of the Dar 
nube. 
While Valentinian was i in the + | 
intemperate language, the ambaſſadors of the, 
* a lou veſſel my in his Dy and Lhe 
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Fell ſperchieſs into the arms of His attendants, 
and expired in che fifty-fourth year of his ef | 
e age compleated the tell year of his 


After the 15510 of Valentinian, 'the Roman 
world was governed in the joint names of Va- 
lens, Gratian, the eldeſt fon of the late empe- 

For, and Valentinian, an infant ſon of four years 
_ old; but the power of Valens was confined to 
-- eaſt, nor was he ſuffered to interfere inthe 
584 4dwiniſtration 'of the weſt. | 
| From the reign of Valens may be dated the 
fall of the Roman empire. The invafion of the 
Huns impelled the Gothic nation on the pro- 
vinces of the weſt : the original cauſe of theſe 
- Snroads'exifted in the remote countries of the 
north; and by conſidering the tribes of hunters 
und ſhepherds which, in every age, have inha- 
_ *bited*the immenſe plains of 'Scythia or Tartary, 
theſe emigrations may be illuſtrated. Their ac- | 
tive valour has overturned the thrones of Aſia, 
Ten. ſpread devaſtation through the countries of 
uro g 
"Theſethepherds of the north, 'too indulent to 
1 the earth, depend for ſubſiſtenee on 
their numerous flocks and herds; and the ſin- 
gular taſte of the ſavages of Scythia for horſe 
Mefh, facilitates their military operations; in 
their rapid mcurſions, the cavairy is always fol- 
bowed by an adequate number of ſpare horſes, 
which is be uſed to redouble the ſpeed, or ſa- 
tisfy the hunger of the barbarians. In a hafty 
n. ** ads, (nv with little mw 
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| ef hard curd; which they — Water; * 
this diet will f Ge many days the Ie * 
even ſpirits of, A 2 ee 2 
— v Pa were a ſu- 

— I whom they dhe ſtowed the title of 

s Khan, The extent of Scythia is from the mouth 
of the Danube. to the ſea af Japan, in longitude 
five thouſand miles, and in latitude above one 
thouſand miles, till we Wengen by he er 
ive cold of Siberia. 
The Huns, who in the reign of Valens threat- 
ened the Roman empire, had, in a more early 

. period,:been:formidable to that of China. Their 
original ſeat was, probably, a tract of country 
on the north ſide of the great wall. A dark in- 
terval elapſed, after the — — of the Volga were 
loft to the Chineſe, before they ſhewed them 
ſelves to the Romans. After crofling the oo 

to the weſt, they invaded the Wee between the 
Volga and the Tanais; and after adding the 
Alani to their forces, they proceeded to iuvade 
the dominions of the Gothic emperor, Herman- 
ric, who was alarmed at this en — of 
unknown enemies. 
While Lupicinus and Marie managed: the © 
military government of Thrace, the Goths - 
- ſpread devaſtation through that province; and 
their courſe was. marked by the conflagration of 
. villages, and the mangled bodies of the inhabi- 
tants. While:Gratian enjoyed the applauſe of 
his people of the weft, the emperor Valens was 
received at Conſtantinople with murmurs and 
3 He Was E by the en, £ 


ft 


ke multitude to march againſt the barbarians, 


whom he had incanutiouſly admitted into his do- 
minions; and the infults of the preſumptuous 
citizens provoked the fatal raſhneſs of Valens, 
and haſtened the downfall of the Roman empire. 
„„ On the ninth of Auguſt, the emperor 


marched from Hadrianople to attack 


497 378. the Goths, who were encamped about 
twelve miles from that city. By ſome miſtake, 
the right wing arrived in fight of the enemy, 


whilſt the left was at a confiderable diſtance; and 


the ſoldiers of the latter, in endeavouring 0 


quicken their pace, were thrown into unavoid- 


able confuſion. While Fritigern anxiouſly ex- 

pected the return of the Gothic cavalry, which 
had been detached to forage in the adjacent coun- 
try, he continued to practiſe his former arts; 
and during ſome hours of fruitleſs negociation, 


the Romans, exhauſted hunger and thirſt, 


were expoſed to the rays of a burning ſun. 
I be return of the Gothic ſquadrons com- 
manded by Alatheus and Saphras was the ſignal 
for battle; the Roman cavalry fled before; them ; 
the Roman infantry, abandoned and ſurrounded 
on every ſide, was broken and cut to pieces. 


The emperor Valens, wounded and deſerted by 
his guards, ſought protection among the Lan- 


ceariiand Mattiarii, who ſtill maintained their 
ground. His 2 Trajan and Victor, ap- 


priſed of his danger, flew with a ſmall body of 


- troops to his reſcue ; but on forcing their way to 
the ſpot, they. found only broken arms and mang- 
led bodies, without being able to diſcover their 


prince, 


. 
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prince, dead or alive. In this unfortunate battle 
two thirds of the Roman army periſhed; and 
the remainder was only ſaved by the approach of 
night, and the calm courage of Victor and Rie- 
homer x e 
The barbarians, elated by this ſucceſs, approach 
ed the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople, from which 
they were driven by ſome Saracens in Roman 
pay; and the Goths ſtood aſtoniſhed, when they 
ſaw a naked Arab apply his lips to the wound, 
and ſuck the blood, of a Gothic ſoldier whom he 
had ſlain. The northern barbarians retired 
from Conſtantinople, and poſſeſſing themſelves 
of the narrow paſs of Succi, in the defiles of 
Mount Hæmus, they ſpread themfelves over a 
fertile country,as far as the confines of Italy, and 
the Hadriatic ſea. „ bet TE SES, . 
Under this depreſſion of the empire, Gratian 
inveſted the great Theodoſius with the purple, 


then an exile, and whoſe father, the reſtorer _ 


of Britain and Gaul, had ſuffered 'only three 
Fears before, an unjuſt and ignominious death, 
under the authority of Gratian himſelf, 


Athanaric, the aged Gothic monarch, likened | | 5 


to the fair propoſal of an honourable treaty. 
Theodoſius entertained in Conſtantinople his 
new ally with the magnificence of a monarch. 
When the barbarian prince beheld that magnifi- 
cent city, he exclaimed. © The emperor of the 
Romans, is without doubt a God upon earth, 
* and the preſumptuous man who dares to lift 
* his hand againſt him is guilty of his own . 
* blood.” Upon the death of Athanaric, his 


So 
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whole army enliſtell under che Randarg of the 
Roman empire, and the final capitulation of the 
- Goths may be dated four years and near two 
months after the death of the emperor Valens. 
I be revolt of Maximus in Britain, ſoon de- 
- cided-the fate of Gratian, emperor of the weſt. 
This bold candidate for imperial dignity was a 
native of Spain, and he fellow ſoldier and ri- 
val of Tlieodoſius. He had been long fixed in 
Britain, and ſome doubtful teſtimonies have given 
him in marriage to the daughter of a lord of 
- Cazrnarvonſhire. The tumultuary but unani- 
mous voice of the provincials proclaimed him 
emperor. If we give credit to his own declara- 
tion, he was compelled to accept the imperial 
purple. He invaded: Gaul with a fleet and army, 
which have long been remembered, as the emi- 
gration of a conſiderable part of the Britiſh na- 
tion. 

The . of 8 was heed even 
by the troops of the palace, and he fled towards 
Luons, with a feeble train of three hundred 

/ horſe. The arrival of Andragathius, the gene- 
ral of Maximus, put an end to his Goals; and 
Gratian was delivered to the aſſaſſin, who boldly 
: terminated by death a reign of eight years. The 
grief of Theodoſius for the fate of Gratian was 
interrupted by the arrival of the principal. cham- 
berlain of Taue who offered in a firm tone, 
in the name of his maſter, the alternative of peace 

or war; and declared, that he was ready to diſ- 
e in a field of battle, the. ge" of- _ world. 
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but he e ſtipulated that Maximus ſhould content 

- himſelf with the countries beyond the Alps, and 
that Valentinian, the brother of Gratian, ſhould 
be ſecured in the government of Italy, To 
and the weftern Ulyricum. 
Theodoſius ſubdued the Aria hereſy, and 
aboliſhed the worſhip -of idols in, the Roman 


world. Juſtina, the-mother of young Valentini- 


an, who adminiſtered the affairs of Italy in his 
name, was attached to the Arian hereſy. Theo- 
doſius married her daughter the princeſs Galla, 
who powerfully pleaded the cauſe of her brother 
Valentinian. The uſurper Maximus, was de- 
feated near Aquileia, and conducted to the camp 
of Theodoſius, and was abandoned by the empe- 
ror to the vengeance of the ſoldiers, who inſtant- 
ly ſeparated his head from his body. 
The citizens of Theſſalonica had ended 
Theodoſius by a civil commotion : while they 
«vere engaged with the games of the Circus, by 
the contrivance of the emperor, the ſtreets were 
lined with barbarian ſoldiers; and in three 
hours, without diſerimination of ſtrangers or ind 


| tives, of guilt, or innocence, fifteen thouſan 


victims were ſacrificed. | a 
' Before Juſtinian had accompliſhed his denz. 
eth year, and after a diſagreement with his 

ral Arbogaſtes, he was found ſtrangled 255 bis 
apartment. 
When the Roman world acknowledged the 
authority of Theodoſius, the increaſing ſ > 
toms of a dropſy announced his ſpeedy di 

tion. two ſons Arcadius, and aeg 
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had already obtained from their father the title 
of Auguſtus. To the former was allotted the 
throne of Conſtantinople, and to the latter the 
ſceptre of the weſt ; he arrived but juſt in time 
to receive it from the hands of Theodoſius, who 
expired in the palace of Milan, in the fiftieth 
year of his age, and in the ſixteenth year of a 
/ _ reign invariably proſperou sss 
EAT Two occurrences during this rei 
demand our attention. Firſt, the lay- 
395. ing aſide the defenſive armour which 
they had invariably worn from the firſt founda- 
tion of the city; and by expoſing their naked bo- 
dies to the weapons of the barbarians, they enſur- 
ed defeat, and haſtened the fall of the empire. 
Second, the ruin of Paganiſm : the Roman ſe- 
nate, influenced by The wiſhes of the emperor, 
condemned by a large majority the ancient rites, 
and degraded the majeſty of ſupiter. And twen- 
ty eight days after the death of Theodoſius, the 
veſtiges of Paganiſm were no longer viſible to the 
eygof thelegiſlat art.. 

I! be ſubjects who ſtudied the character of their 
ſovereign, diſcovered that Honorius was without 
talents or paſſions; and during an eventful reign 

of twenty eight years, it is ſcarce neceſſary to 

mention the name of the emperor Honorius. But 
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Among the writers who flouriſhed under Theodoſius, was 
the celebrated orator  Symmachus, and Victor the hiſtorian. 
The name of Sextus Aurelius Victor is common to him with 
- another hiſtorian in the time of Valens; but from him heis 
_ diſtinguiſhed by the firname of Junior. The ſhort remains 

we have of his work is called The Epitome of Victor. 
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the aur and abilities of his maſter-general 


compenſated in ſome degpeo for the incapacity! of 


the monarchs. - 
The Goths, ds the e Alaric, has | 


ſpread their devaſtations from the woody ſhores 


of Dalmatia, to the walls of Conſtantinople. He 


' traverſed the plains of Macedonia and Theſſa- 


ly, and deluged the fields of Phocis, and Bzotia, 
with his innumerable hoſt of barbarians. "Thebes 


was preſerved by the haſte of Alaric to occupy 


the city of Athens. The Athenians ranſomed 
their buildings and inhabitants, with part of their 


wealth; Corinth, Sparta, and Argos, tamely 
ſubmitted to the Goths. Arcadius, the emperor 


of the weſt, ſent: his general Stilicho to the relief 
of Greece: but the emperor of the eaſt entered 


into a treaty with Alaric ; and that Gothic con- 
queror was received as a lawful magiſtrate 1 in the 


Cities he had ſo lately beſieged. . 
Elated by this ſucceſs, and ſeated between the 


_ eaſtern and weſtern empires, Alaric was tempted 
by the wealth and beauty of Italy, to aſpire to 


the conqueſt of Rome, — to enrich his army 


with the accumulated ſpoils of the ancient miſ- 


treſs of tlie world. The general of the weſt, haſ- 


 tily aſcended the Alps in the midſt of winter; 
and ſummoned to the. defence of Italy the maſt 
remote troops of the welt; even the legion which 


had been ſtationed to guard the wall of Britain 


was haſtily recalled. Alaric advanced towards 


Milan, and enjoyed the proud ſatisfaction of ſee- 
ing the emperor of the weſt fly before him. But 


at length the forces of Alaric were defeated by 


— 
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the 8 general Stilicho, and among Aer 
thouſands of captives was the wife of Alaric. Af- 
ter this defeat the Gothic general advanced with 
his cavalry to the gates of Rome, but the capital 
was ſaved for that time, by purchaſing the ab- 


ſence of the barbarians. Honorius retired to 
Ravenna, for ſafety, which, till the middle of the 


eighth — was conſidered as the feat of go- 
vernment, and the capital of Italy. 
After this retreat of Alaric, Radagaiſus at the 


head of an united army of two hundred thouſand 


fighting men, poured like a deluge along the bank 


of the upper Danube. The ſafety of Rome was 
entruſted to the ſword of Stilicho, who once more 


called the troops from the provinces, and haſtened 


to the relief of Florence, beſieged by thoſe barba- 
-rians, whom he defeated ; and deſerved a ſecond 


time the glorious title of the deliverer of Italy. 


With Radagaiſus periſhed more than one 


third of the various mu [titude of Sueves, wann, 
and Burg 


65 A. D. e the Aleni, an ide 
| 496. laſt day of the year, when the Rhine 


was probably frozen, paſſed over into 


"bb 94 Wh provinces of Gaul. This paſlage 


- of the Maes" whonever afterwards retreated, 
may be conſidered as the fall of the Roman em- 


pire, in the countries beyond the Alps. The ci- 
ties of Mentz, Worms, Straſbourg, Spires, 


—— Tournay, Arras, and Amiens, experi- 
- enced the cruelty and rapacity of the Germans; 


ges of the Baltic advanced, without a combat, 19 
de foot of the Pyrennæan mountains, 


} © '* 
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and in leſs than two years the troops of the ſava- 
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The abſurd cruelty of the Wien Libs 


rius, involved in one promiſcuous flaughter, - 
which was executed at a certain ſignal throughs 


out Italy, the pledges for the fidelity of the marti- 
al barbarians. The republic loſt the aſſiſtance, 


and deferved the enmity of thirty thouſand of 


her braveſt ſoldiers ; the injured barbarians caſt a 


look of hope and indignation towards the camp 
of Alaric, and {wore to avenge, by implacable 
hoſtility, the bate violation of the laws of hoſpi- 


tality. 


Alaric, from his camp on the ao * Italy, | 


attentively watched the reſolutions of the palace. 
While the minifters of Ravenna, maintained a 


ſullen ſilence, Alaric by bold and rapid marches, 


paſſed the Alps and the Po, pillaged the cities of | 


Aquileia, and Cremona, increaſed his army by 


the acceſſion of the difcontented auxiliaries, and ö 


advanced to the Flaminian way, and pitched 
his camp under the lofty walls of Rome. Dur- 
ing a period of fix hundred and nineteen years, 
the ſeat of empire had never been violated by the 


preſence of a foreign enemy. The inhabitants of 


the city when beſieged by Alaric, might amount 


to twelve hundred thouſand perſons, they were 


reduced to the greateſt diſtreſs by famine, and a 
dark ſuſpicion was entertained, that ſome fed on 
the bodies of their follow creatures, whom they 
had ſeeretly murdered. Ambaſſadors from the 


city imformed Alaric, that unleſs an honourable 


capitulation was agreed to, an innumerable peo- 
ple, animated by baue were prepared to give 
"IM to che N The thicker the hay, 
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6 the eaſier it is moved,” was the conciſe reply, 
and the ruſtic metaphor of Alaric; and he con- 
deſcended to fix the price of his retreat from 
Rome, at the immediate payment of five thou- 


ſand pounds of gold, of thirty thouſand pounds 


of ſilver, of four thouſand robes of filk, of three 


thouſand pieces of fine ſcarlet cloth, and of three 


thouſand pounds weight of pepper. Ihe city 


with difficulty ſatisfied the rapacious demand of 
the Gothic monarch, whoſe army advanced into 


the fruitful country of Tuſcany. IE | 
«Ty. * A few months after the firſt capitu- 


— 


lation, Rome was a ſecond time attack- 


ed by Alaric, who declared if the city 


- refuſed to ſurrender, he would inſtantly deſtroy 


the magazines. The terror of famine, ſubdued 


the pride of the ſenate; they obeyed the Gothic 


conqueror, who commanded them to elevate 2 
new emperor to the throne of Honorius, and to 


beſtow the imperial purple on Attalus the præ- 


fect of the city. Honorius agreed to divide the 
provinces of Italy and the weſt between the two 
emperor s. ba | [0 

But the failure of the African expedition di- 
miniſhed the reputation of Attalus, and his im- 


prudence in oppoſing the defigns of Alaric, com- 
pleated his diſgrace; he was deſpoiled of his dia- 
dem, and the enſigns of royalty were ſent by 


Alaric to Honorius, as the pledge of peace and 
friendſhip. But the Gothic conqueror received 
ſome diſguſt at the miniſter of Honorius, and ap- 


again in arms under the walls of Rome: 
Salar ian gate was opened by ſecret conſpi- 


we 
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racy; at the hour of midnight the inhabitants 
were awakened by the ſound of the Gothic 
trumpet, and the imperial city was abandoned to 
the avarice and licentious fury of the tribes of 
Germany, and Scythia. Many private and puh- 
lic works of magnificence were deſtroyed by fire, 
and the palace of Salluſt wasreduced by the con- 
flagration to a ſtately ruin. "Thoſe who eſcaped 
the unrelenting ſword of the barbarians were re- 
duced to the miſerable condition of captives and 
exiles. 5. | 1 


After Alaric hed glutted his army with the 


ſpoils of Rome, on the ſixth day he evacuated 
the city, and advanced along the Apennines into 
the ſouthern provinces of Italy; and while he aſ- 
pired to Sicily and Africa, a premature death 
finiſhed his life and conqueſts. The ferocious - 
character of the barbarians was diſplayed in the 


funeral of the hero: By the labour of their cap- 
tives, they had turned the courſe of the river Bu- 


fentinus, that waſhes the walls of Conſentia; the 


royal ſepulchre, adorned with the ſpoils and tro- 
phies of Rome, was built in the vacant bed; and 
the ſecret ſpot was concealed by the inhuman 


maſſacre of the priſoners employed in the work! 


Arcadius, emperor of the eaſt, expired in his 
palace at Conſtantinople, in the thirty firſt year 


of his age, and in the fourteenth of his reign, 


leaving behind him an wy ſon, no more than 
ſeven years old, and three daughters. The hiſ- 


torian Procopius aſſerts, that Arcadius bequeathed 


the protection of his ſon to Jezdegerd, the Per- 


fan monarch; and that the ancient rival of im- 
e | _ perial 
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91 
9 power, diſcharged his truſt with fidelity. 
Honorius expired in conſequence of a dropſy, af- 
ter a reign of twenty eight years. John, who 
had filled the office of principal ſecretary, uſurp- 
ed the throne of the weſt; but he was defeated, 
and at Ravenna his right hand was cut off; and 
after he had been expoſed, mounted on an als, 
he was . in. the circus of Aquileia. 


7 
: +» * 
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426. age of ſix years, was created emperor of 


e welt. 


The name or Attila, king of the Huns, at this 


time began to be formidable to the Romans; to 
Bis alliance with the Franks and Vandals he FO 


| died anew claim in the character of the 1 0. of 


Honoria, the ſiſter of Valentinian. 


Germans and Scythians crowded * the Kand- ; 


ard of Attila. "The Hercynian foreſt ſupplied 
materials for a bridge of boats, and the hoſtile 
myriads were poured into the Belgic provinces 
acroſs the Rhine. The inhabitants of Metz 


were involved in a promiſcuous maſſacre, and 


the buildings were conſumed by the flames. He 


advanced into the heart of Gaul and fixed his 
camp under the walls of Orleans. Theodoric 


king of the Viſigoths advanced to fave Gaul, and 
both armies met in the plains of Chalons. Attila 


in perſon at the head of his Huns, occupied the 


center line; the right wing was commanded by 
Ardaric, king of Gepidz : the three valiant bro- 


thers who reigned over the Aſtrogoths, were poſt- 


ed on the left, to oppoſe the kindred tribes of the 


{road which were ted on IR Theodoric on 


Then Valentinian the third, at the 


the 


- 5 is . * 8 * : ; a 
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che tight, and Torriſmond on the left. In 
this memorable battle of Chalons periſhed one 
| hundred and ſixty two thouſand, or. according to 
another account, three hundred thonſand per- 
ſons; it was decided by the blind valour of undiſ- 
ciplined barbarians. The Goths were frequents 
ly repulſed by the forces of Attila; and the body 
of Theodoric was found among the ſlain. After 
the departure of the Goths, Attila remained ſome 
days in the circle of his waggons, and his retreat 
beyond the Rhine confeſſed the laſt victory at - 
chieved in the name of the weſtern empire. But 
the defeat of Attila, had neither "impaired his fpis 
rit nor forces; in the enſuing ſpring, he again 
demanded Honoria, and her patrimonial trea- 
ſures. His demand was again refuſed; he paſſed 
the Alps, and, after a long ſiege, levelled Aqui- 
len, with the ground. At length his marri 
with Honoria, was celebrated at his palace os - 
yond the Danube; the king retired from the 
| banquet to the nuptial bed: his attendants, on 
entering the royal apartment the enſuing day, 
diſcovered the bride lamenting her own e 
as well as the death of the king: an ar Ee 
burſt during the night, and as Attila lay i in a ſu- 
pine poſture, he was ſuffocated by a torrent of 
blood. His funeral was celebrated with ſavage 
pomp; his remains were incloſed in three coffins, 
of gold, ſilver and iron; the ſpoils of nations were 
thrown into the grave; andthe! captives who had 
opened the ground, were inhumanly maſſacred. 
Ihe death of this Scythian Monarch was at- 
tended by the deſtruction of his race and empire; 
his ſons fell in | ſeyeral battles, and the remaining 
” hords 
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7 hords retired into the leſſer Scythia, who were 


| _ overwhelmed by a torrent of new barbarians. 


After Valentinian had reigned thirty 
A D. years, he fell a victim to the rage of an 


455. Kere ſubject. The emperor had, by 


falſe pretences, ordered the wife of Petronius 
Maximus to attend his palace, whoſe chaſtity he 


violated by force; her tears on her return, be- 
trayed the guilty ſecret to her huſband, who pro- 
cured two ruffians to diſpatch the emperor, with 


their daggers, in the field of Mars. Petronius 
Maximus was faluted emperor, his blind impulſe 
for revenge, compelled the empreſs Eudoxia to 
ſubmit to his embraces. - She conſidered him as 
the aſſaſſin of her deceaſed huſband, and ſecretly 
implored the aid of Genſeric the king of the 
Vandals. He caſt anchor with a numerous 
fleet at the mouth of the 40 0 r. Maximus was 
aſſaulted in the ſtreets by wer of ſtones, and 
fell, after a reign of . puts by the ſword 
of a ſoldier. On the third day 1 his death, 
Genſeric advanced to the gates of the defe aceleſs 
capital. Rome and its inhabitants were deliver- 
ed to the licentiouſneſs of the Moors and Van- 
dals; the pillage laſted fourteen days and nights; 
and whatever yet-remained of public or of pri- 


vate wealth, was. diligently carried to the veſlels 


of Genſeric, and tranſported to Carthage. 
A D. . The annual aſſembly, which was 
| held at Arles, elevated Avitus to the 
Ret 3 ol throne; and the conſent of Marcian, 
the emperor. of the eaſt, was eaſily obtained. But 
nn fell a victim to the murmur of the peo- 


ple; 
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pie; 269k Majorian ect «A 


dignity. «+ Majorian in perſon led many thou- 
ſands of the Gepidz,*and Oftrogoths, over the 
Alps, in the midſt of a ſevere Winter; and al- 
terwards vanquiſhed and admitted to his alliance 
the valiant king of the Goths. Majorian pre- 
pared a fleet to attack Carthage; but it was ſur- 

priſed by Genſeric in the bay of Carthagena; 


and the preparations of three years were deſtroyed 


in a ſingle day. An impetuous ſedition com. 
pelled him to reſign, and five days after he d * . 


of a dyſentery. Count Ricimer, tliat he mig 
not in future be offended by ſapefior - a ug 


ANaiſed from àn obſcure” ſituation to the chrone 
Libius Severus, whoſe reign and liſe were ter.! 
minated in ſix years, as ſoorr” as they were in- 
convenient to Ricimer. During chis period 
me kingdom of Italy was afficted by the depre- 
dations of the Vandals ; they repeatedlywikted 


the coaſts of Spain, 12 e 5 


reece, and Sicily; 


nia, Lucania, Epirus, 


arms ſpread deſolation from the coludins ef 
Hercules to the mouth of the Niſe. Ridimer; 
embarraſſed with the difficulties of his ſtuation, 


in vain ſolicited tlie aſſiſtancè of Conſtantinople; - 


| Marcian, the emperor of the caſt, refuſed ib 


draw his {word in defence of the weſt. 


On the death of Marcian, the patrician Alia . 


might have aſcended the throne, if he would 


have ſubſcribed to the Nicene cresd. His inſſu- 
ence raiſed Leo of Thrice" to the imperial digs 
nity, who prepared a fleet of 1173 ſhips, which | 

ſet fail under the — of . 
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the Vandals of Carthage ; ; but that commander 

was totally defeated by the Moors and Vandals; 
and the coaſts of Italy, Greece, and Aſia, were 
again expoſed to the avarice and revenge of dae 
ſeric. After theſe tranſactions, Ricimer me- 
ditated the ruin of Anthemius, the emperor of 
the welt ; he tempted Olybrius with the offer, 


Cos 


ſtantinople, and 2 | in the camp of Rieimer, | 
as the fovereig of the weſt. 
A. D. ome was again expoſed to the de- | 
> ſtructive effects of military rage; and 
ET RES. Anthemis, dragged from his con- 
| cealment, was mae by the. command of 
 Ricimer, his ſon-in-law. 
Zeno, the emperor of the eaſt, appointed 
Odoacer to govern Hal under the title of Pa- 
trician; he was the Gul unn 


2 0 . ant injportant in enden the 

: tied of the monaſtic life, and the conver- 
Bon of the northern barbarians, are connected 6 
with the decline and fall of the Roman empire. 
Antony, an illiterate youth, advanced into the 

Aubert, and fixed his monaſtic reſidence on 
Mount Cobzim, near the Red Sea. A numerous 
progeny was ſoon formed by his example and his 
leſſons; the mountain why deſert to the ſouth 
e Alexandria was peopled by fave thouſand an- 
chorites ; the ſtately city of Oxyrinthus exulted 
thirty thouſand perſons of the monaſtic pro- 

ſiſion; and Egypt boaſted that the number of 
her 2 the e af her johabt- 
tants. : 


* 


held the total. ext Z 
in the weſt. At that unhappy period the ! ; 


fon 
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The {toes bed or ingenious mechanic, | 
might find a ſecure refuge from imperial oppreſ- 


Gon in the receſſes of a cloiſter. Rome beheld * 


with aſtoniſhment and indignation whole le- 5 


go which might have protected her provinces 
0 


m the barbarians, buried in religious ſanctua- = 


| TIES, or concealed in the ſolitude the deferts. 
The fifth DN after the Chriſtian æra be- 
ion of the Roman empire 


niercely ſtrug geled with the natives for the | 
105 Brei Gaul and Spain were divided 
between the thdjarchics of ts Franks and Viſi 
goths, and the dependant kingdoms of the Sue vi 
and Burgundians; Africa was oppreſſed by the 
Vandals, Td ravaged by the Moors; Rome and 
Italy, as far as the banks 6f the Danube, were 


exhauſted by the lawleſs arris of warlike barba- - 


rians, who aſſumed the title of confederates; 


and their tyranny was ſucceeded by the reign = 5 


of Theodoric, the Oftrogoth. The ſuhjects of 
the empire were on every ſide aMicted by the 
' victorious nations of Germany, who eſtabliſhed 
a new ſyſtem of manners and government in the 


weſtern countries of Europe; and the following 


have been related as the cauſes of 5 ſingular a 
revolution. 


The decay of Rome has been frequently 4. 
ſigned to the tranflation of the ſeat of empire; 


but we may impartially pronounce, that the 5 | 


foundation of Conftantinople tended rather to 


procraſtinate the fate of the caſt, than to accele- 
Tate the ruin of the W ag 
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: The hs * the Chriſtian reliant! over 
bia Paganica was: unfortunately diſgraced. by 
the 1 I dif-nGoos of, the church; perſecuted 
ſets became the enemies of their country; and 
the vigour that might have repelled the invaders 
of the empire was buried in monaſteries and 
cloiſters. But while the eſtabliſhment of Chriſ- 
tianity. has been charged with, accelerating the 
fall of the Roman empire, it never has been de- 
nied chat the mildneſs of its doctrines broke the 
7 violence of its fall, and ſoftened ſavage ferocity. 
I he ſavage nations of the globe, the common 


* of civilized ſociety, were the fatal enemies : 


of the Roman, proſperity, and the ebe ad- | 
verlaries of her power and grandeur. 
As this was the age in which the 7 5 
5 ** the reins of government in Britain, we 
ſhall cloſe this chapter Wat the . particu- 
lars of that event. 3 
e the 1 had held the 
7 "iſland of Britain under their govern- 
44 ment for almoſt four. centuries, the 
|  exigencies 'of the empire obliged them to recall 
their Jegions, and relign, to the inhabitants their 
natural rights. 5 
HFHiſtorians have differed, in e opinions 
concerning the degeneracy of the Britons under 
* ee yoke; and the albfacice which the 


. Mr. Gidbony! with his au force ind "nd bag con- 
pure; that the Britons did not deg: nerate under the Roman 
overnment.. Mr. Ruffell is of the ontrary opinion; and if 
= by EO , ou bartariſm, he is 
Ih to 
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Romans TOP? | 


Antoninus; m_ extended vagus Ware the gem Bea 


of Forth and Olyde,” has been brought ag proof 
of their debility;* Upon the departure of the 
Romans the Scots and Picts 9 and lad 
vwaſte the ſouthern i of the illand with, fre 
and word. 


A. 6 3 5 "The. tele n in this r 


mity wrote to Ætius, ho then go: 


| 449. the empire of the on Wirth abfolute | 


ſway, that memorable letter entitled the Groans 


of the: Britons, in which they complain that 
4 the barbarians: had only left them the choice 
4 of two deaths, either to periſh by. van word, 


« or be ſwallowed up by the waves. At that 


time Rome was too much employed in x defending 4 


themſelves againſt the attacks of Attila, to have 


leiſure to affiſt the Britons: Numbers of them 


fled over to Gaul, and ſettled in the province f 


Britany ; but at length, rer wer vi u Vorti- 7 


gern, they invited over the 
German tribe, who had arrived at that degree of 


civilization in which the mind has acquired ſuf- 5 


ficient 2 for enterprize, while it ſeems to de- 


rive 


thet Sabri 08 ee ee now Forkind; and . 
at this: period they were maſters of | Weſtphalia, - 
Saxony, Friſeland, and Holland. The m 
did not foreſee That ous delivgrers were to be- 
come their canqueibrs. The Saxons ſoon found 
pretences to mas alliance with the Scots and 
Picts, and proceed to open. hoſtilities wt the 


wien who had ſou ught th their protection. 


* 
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| Gate nokeppy Deidans ann 2 
neral {laughter of the Saxons, a part retir = g 
the mountains of Cornwall and Wales, where 
they I independent principalities, protected 
by their remote and inacceſſible ſituation. 
AD. In the courſe of one hundred and 
* thirty-five years, theſe invaders formed 


7. ſeven kingdoms in this iſland, known | 


by the name of the Saxon Heptarchy, the jea- 
louſies and diſſenſions of which are not worthy 
of a particular narration. After a variety of in- 
ferior revolutions, the ſeven kingdoms were 
united under Egbert, then king of Weſſex: 
The Britons had hitherto conducted all eccle- 

ſiaſtical matters by their own councils, but the 

. Saxons, having received their religion through 
the medium of Italian monks, were taught to 
confider Rome as the capital of their faith. Pil- 
grimages to that city were accordingly repreſent- 
24 tte moſt e cee acts of e and 
not only noblemen and ladies of rank undertook 

this tedious journey; but kings themſelves, re- 
ung their Crowns, implored a fafe paſſport to 


| + heaven at the foot of St. Peter's chair, and ex- 


| hanged the purple for the fackcloth. 
As the Saxons introduced themſelves with the 
| deſtruction of every monument of civility, they 
appear to have remained a rude and uncultivated 
people, ignorant of letters, and unſkilful in the 
mechanical arts. With the arts of elegance 
they were as little a uainted as with the plea- 
fures of poliſhed li life. They were much ad- 
. riot, iy ivy diſorder, ſub- 
mitting 
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mitting unwilling ogly to the reſtraints of law or 
government. 


courage, and their love of liberty and indepen- 


heir beſt? qualities were their 
dency. Humanity ſeems not to have formed a 


part of their character, and gallantry appears to 


have been unknown among them; and the value 
and eſteem they had for women may be conjec- 
tured from one of the laws of Ethelbert, which 


enacts, that if any one is caught in 
with his neighbour's wife, he al | pay bim # 


fine, and buy him another wie. 
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Py pant e er 
O the Wee Fr eee 5 F the 
5 p ere Decrees of the Senate Code, Pan- 
' defts, Novels, | and Inſtitutes of CIS 


| Rights of Perſons and T hings—Crimes and 
Fun Uoments. IS 


H E laws en hs the Romans 11 the 


adminiſtration of public juſtice are ac- 
dee by the domeſtic inſtitutions of Eu- 
rope, and the code of Juftinian ſtill commands 
the reſpect or obedience of independent nations. 
I be twelve tables of the Decemvirs were dic- 
tated by the rigid ſpirit of an ariſtocracy ; - and © 

_ whatever might be their merit, they obtained 
eat reverence among the Romans, and ſub- 
bi till the age of Juſtinian. They had been 
ed by an affembly of the centuries, in 

195 " whiche riches preponderated againſt numbers. 
The tribunes ſoon eſtabliſhed it as a maxim, that 
every citizen has an equal right to enact the 


laws, which he is bound to obey. By this re- 
gulation the patricians — to the decrees of 


an aſſembly, in which their votes were con- 


founded with thaſe of the meaneſt * 
7 AA 7192 rol 5 


* 


r 


„„ „ od 21 et } ww 


* 


Falte bee, ancient prerogative. of kings, „ 
entruſted to the conſuls, dictators, and prætors. 
The ſupreme judge announced by the voice f 
the crier, and afterwards inſeribed on a white 
wall, the rules which he propoſed to follow in 
the 4 of doubtful caſes, and the relief 
which his equity would afford fr the e : 
of ancient ſtatutes. _. | 
During four centuries, from Adrian, to 1 F 
tinian, the public and private: juriſprudence was 
moulded by. the will of the; ſovereign, -whols - - 
royal mandates: were .diftinguiſhes dt the _ _— 
ef Conſtitutions... os 2 2 
The grants, abe 26864. 8 progmati 
ſanctions of the | emperors were [ſubſcribed in 
purple ink, and tranſmitted to the provinces as 
general laws, which the magiſtrates were bound + 
to execute; but at length they were reduced 
into the Gregorian and Theodoſian codes, and 
any act not included in theſe facred; AP: N | 
might be conſidered by the judge as ſpurious... /, — 
Among the firſt Romans, the lighteſt error im oo a 
the Pk of ptoceeding was ſufficient to annul 
the /ub/tance of the; faireſt claim. In the ſeventh. 
century, Roman juriſprudence was improved bx EE 
the alliance of Grecian philoſophy. From the 85 
ſtoics, the Roman civilians. learned. to live, 8 
reaſon, and to die; but they imnbibed, in ſome 
degree, the prejudices of the ſect; the love of 
paradox, the habits of diſpute, and a minute at- DS, 
tachment to words and verbal diſtinctions. 
ä ſtudy of the civil law was of ſuch. high | ; 
Icpute among * Romans, that 11 FFF 
1 2 | 
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; Tiberius confined the pefvileps of delivering te * 
emen to the ſenatorial, or equeſtrian rank. 


2 nmonopo —ů — reſtored the N 
freedom * profeſſion to citizen con 


ſcious of his abilities or know] 
When Juſtinian aſcended the n he ſe- 


lected the moft learned civilians of the eaſt to re- 


form the Roman juriſprudence; to their theory 


was added the practice of the advocates and the 


3 of the m tes; and the whole 
was animated by the ſpirit of the 


| —— — whoſe genius, like that 


of our countryman Bacon, embraced all the bu - 
fineſs and knowledge of the age. In fourteen 
months ſalutary laws were ſelected and adapted 


| to the practice of the tribunals; the new code 
Vas honoured with the name of Fuftinian, con- 
firmed by his own fi iature, and was tranſmitted 
to the —. iſtrates of the European, the Aſiatic, 
and dr the African provinces. The ar- 
duous taſk of extracting the ſpirit of juriſpru- 


dence from the deciſions and diſputes of the Ro- 


man civilians, was aſſigned to ſeventeen lawyers, 


with Tribonian at their head. In three years, 
— their diligence, three millions of ſentences 


| caſes were reduced to the moderate 

——— of one hundred and fifty thouſand, and 

were known by the name of pande#s, or dige/ts. 
The code, the panded?s, and the inſtitut 


Ls, 
ns SF eee Fribicn of kexat 


regulations ; they alone were admitted in the 


tribunals, and they alone were taught in, the 


ene of Rome and Conſtantinople * 


a i ge Eo EG” os lo a. os. a; - 


2 wh 


This 


oman l 


his children. In the forum, the ſenate, and the 
camp, the adult ſon of a Roman citizen 


the public and private ri 
father's houſe he was a mere thing, ſubject to 
the caprice or injuſtice of his parent; bu 


| paternal power was 3 


acceſſion of Numa: and the 


the reign 


of a chi 


of a 


Perſen ; in . 


bat he 


| ts ths ative 1 ana 3 
cluſive, abſolute; and de dominion ever - 


limited from the 


— father, 
of A uguſtus, was reduced from abfoh 
dominzon to the ie” e of a judge. The 
abandoning of a new-born infant, or — 


, were ranked by Conflantine among 
capital crimes. 2 
The huſband, by the ancient e er 

exerciſed an abſolute juriſdiction over his wife, 
even to the extent of life and death, particularły 


in caſes of adultery, or drunkenneſs; but after 


the Punic war, the matrons of Rome obtained 


= . of a free and opulent republic. The 


2 


property was protected. 


ſolemnities of their old nuptials were 
their perſons were free, and their 


In the matrimonial 


compacts of the heathen world reli gious rites 


were unneceſſary. 


While the Chriftians ſubmit=- 


ted their conſciences to be awed, in matrimonial 
concerns, by their eccleſiaſtical rulers, Juſtinian, 


in his code and pandects, conſulted the unbe- 


lieving civilian; and his marriage las are in- 
fluenced only by the earthly motives of Juſtice, 


policy, and the natural freedom of both ſexes. 


F6” 


/ 
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| I HE-U A | = 
. e might cw Ned yh 


dication _ 

964 Foe oe hee 58 FT the 

: aby this praQtice ;- butthe riſtian Princes 
were the firſt why ip the juſt cauſes of, * 


e ſucceſſor of Juſtinian re- 
the libe erty of divorce. by mutual conſent... 
Kha at part of the inſtitutes. which relate to the 

rights of things makes no diſtinction of ſexes in 
wy ot ok poſſeſſions; and each de- 


| I 2 Ee proximity of blood and af- 
ion, lucc property, of a Roman 
Szen. By the — Juſtinian, to diſinherit 

: or a danghter, it was neceſſary to ſpecify. 
the of offence committed: Unleſs a fourth part of, 
the father's property had been reſerved, in the 
teſtament, for the uſe of his children, they had 


ht to e that their father's, LIE 


8 9 26 — . A pro- 
miſe, or even an oath, did not create any civil 
obligation, unleſs it was confirmed by the legal 
form of an agreement; this was always expreſ- 
ſed in the form of a queſtion and anſwer in this 
manner—* Do yo promiſe to. pay me one 
a. hundred pour ?”” was;the ſolemn interroga- 
tion of: Sius. do promiſe,” was the obliga- 
tory. reply of Sempronius; and the friends of 
Sempronius, who anſwered for his inclination or 
ability, 1 be ſeparately ſued, at the option of 
Sius. The R oman ae en eam, in a le- 


ae, » Janplicd, that the borrower Was . 


tuum implied that he ſhould ſubſtitute the ſpecific 
value of what was deſtined for his uſe and con 


ſumption. ': Perſons of iHluſtrious rank were con- FS 
fined to the profit of four per cent. intereſt fon 


tmeir money; fix Was fixed as the common in- 
tereſt, eight was allowed in merchandiz 


twelve was granted to nautical inſurance, | |»: 
By the Roman law the robber was de 


in double, treble, and quadruple damages, ac- 


cording to the mode of his detection. Haſty in- 


ſults, which did not amount to che fracture of a2 - 


limb, had been faxed by the Derain at a 
trifling indiſcriminate „ obs rates 


” i. WS var * EX 


The various puniſhments, of the 88 


Common 


were ſevere, and even 2 man. 


crimes were chaſtiſed by flagellation and ſervi- 1 


- tude. The nine offences f nnen wn 
judged worthy of dean. 
1. Any act of treaſon. agaioft- 4 — en in'9 


Nocturnal meetings in the city, for, eee 5 


purpoſe. 3. The murder of a citizen. 4. The 


malice of an incendiary, who himſelf was: deli- . 8 
livered to the flames. 5. Judicial perjurys 


6. The corruption of a judge. 7. Libels and 


ſatires. 8. The nocturnal damage of a-neigh+ | 


| bour's corn. 9. Magical incantations. 


But the cruelty of the twelve tables again 
inſolvent debtors awakens our indignation- Af- _ 
ter thirty days grace, the Roman was delivered 


to the power of his fellow. citizens ; his food was. 


tele ounces of I: rice; he Was bound with, WH: fg 


— 


— 


"i 3 e ich tip” bade 5 
ceived, for his temporary accommodation; nu. 
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chain of fifteen pounds weight; and at the end 
of ſixty days, he was delivered to a ſtate of ſla- 


and Valerian laws, which prohibited the magi - 


ſtrates from inſlicting any capital, or even cor- 


poral puniſhments, on a free citizen; and unli- 


mited impunity ſucceeded immoderate rigour. 
By the Cornelian, the Pompeian, and Julian 


uus, capital puniſhments were revived, honour- 


able perſons were beheaded, meaner citizens 
hanged, burnt, or expoſed to wild beaſts. 


WETE 


ue free citizens of Rome enjoyed, in all cri- | 


minal caſes, the invaluable privilege of being 


tried by their country. A vote of the thirty-five 
tribes could inflit a fine; but the cognizance of 


capital crimes was referved by a fundamental 
hw to the aſſembly of the centuries. Theſe 


popular trials were lefs formidable to innocence 
than favourable to guilt. Before the age of u- 
tinian, the Roman judges had ſunk into an 


empty title, and juſtice was adminiſtered by a 
Angle magiſtrate, who was raifed and diſgraced 
by the will of the emperor. | 


A Roman accuſed of any capital crime might 


prevent the ſentence of the law by voluntary 


- exile or death. The civihans acknowledged, that 


he who is reſolved on deſtruction may deride the 
powers of this world, and can only be reftrained 


dy the apprehenſion of a future ſtate. 


The civil juriſprudence, ee abridged by 


| Juſtinian, ſtill continued a myſterious icience 


and 


very, and the debt was frequently diſcharged by 


1 ; , 
PRE, PLLNCATTY . ak 


ROMAN . 11 
and a profitable trade. The dilatory and coſtly 
proceedings increaſed the influence of the rich, 
and aggravated the miſeries of the poor; the ex- 
pence of the purſuit often exceeded the value of 

the prize, and the faireſt rights were abandoned 
by the poverty or prudence of the claimants. 
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81 tate vaſe Eu urope in the fab c FADES 14H 


of the French Monarchy—Zeno and Anaſtaſius, 


Emperors of the Eaft——T he Conqueſt of Fufti- 
nan, and the age and Hi e of Belli 4 6 


riuis. 


OSE ſwarms of 8 SM 1 | 
from the woods of Germany, and the fro- 


regions of the north, laid the foundation of 


polices eſtabliſhments, upon the falling ruins of 


the weſtern empire; wherever they came, they 


diſſeminated the ſame manners, and nearly the 
fame barbarous cuſtoms ; ignorant of the arts 


of peace, they uttered their rapturous ejacula- 


tions for war and plunder to every grove and 


every ſtream, from the Rhine to the Tyber. 
Their kings were aged warriors, their magiſtrates 


rant ſoldiers, and their national aflemblies,. 


greedy and ferocious troops. If the Romans 


d not beey ſtrangely degenerated, they would 


either have conquered, or civilized theſe barba- 
' Tians. | 

be Viſigoths had e Spain, and a great 
part of Gaul. The Burgundians occupied vaſt 
Provinces between the Saon, the Rhone, and the 


Alps. 


| Alps. Tha Franks e 1 


nay, to the river Some, on the borders of Pican- * 
dy, and between the Seine, the eee, and the 
ocean. The Romans were o _ pe 5 
Belgic Gaul, where thier ee 


ed an air e 5 


. D. Clovis, . king | e a1 the 


86. age of nineteen, — Siagrius near 
-* 4 51 Soiſſons, pu wined the Romans, and aul 
a by this ee . foundation of the French 
monare T he. Ganls deteſted the Roman 


religion; he) ae rock; — 8 


ing their religion, and 282 their biſſop 
When he conquered the Germans near Cologn, 
he attributed his ſucceſs to the Gochof his ä 
Clotilda, Who was a Chriſtian; and was erm 
by St. Remi, biſhop of Rheims. The people of 
Armorica, After-; this ne ene n 
cro.]’hmd. 56049 Re ; s Ct OY > 
A; * B ke-anml the of 1 
3 of Alaric; king of the. N 
2 7, held-the er eee ee 
and the Loire, Clovis wiſhed:to give the colour 
— of religion, to his ambitious deſign. The battle 
of Vauille, near to Poitiers, crowned the:wiſhes - 
of the partizans of Clovis. He killed the king | 
of the Viſigoths, and ſeized many provinces. 
Theodoric could not be inactive, while he beheid 
the 1. Glas with which his country was threat- 
ened. Clovis and Gondebaudiunited- their force. 
e were Tots by: I * 8 {bes 
15 . 


da Adder 
independen t republic, from the province of Tour- 
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came poſſeſſed of 8 Narbon, int Ac qui- 
_ .fain. Europe regarded him as the wifeſt, 4 


moſt powerful king of that age. After Clo- 


vis bad diſhonoured his reign by cruelty and 
perſidy, he died after the council of Orleans. 
A. D. 2 The four ſons of Clovis, Thierri, 


lodomir, Childebert, and Clotai „ 


ni. divided the kingdoms of France among 
themſelves, [Theſe brothers, when they had ſe- 
parate intereſts, became enemies, and brought 
_ civil wars and calamities upon their ſubjects. 
„While the empire of the weſt ſhook with the 
contentions of biſhops and Gothic princes, 
, Anaſtaſius, and Fuftin ſucceſſively afcend- 
ed the throne of Conlfentinople. 
| dorig, the Oſtrogoth, the con- 


4A. P. queror of Cle bis, was born near Vien- 

555. na, the ſon © Theodomer by a favour- 
ite concubine; in the eig! of his age, he 
as ſent to Leo, eaſt, as a ple 


of an alliance; his mind wack by liberal 
converſation, but he diſdained.the acquiſition of 
ſcience, and when he was king &f Italy, he made 
his ſignature, by tracing the intetyals or vacan- 
cies of a gold plate, with his pen upon which 
were cut the three firſt letters of his name. At 
the age of eighteen, this fierce barbatian, return- 
ed to 9, 5 native country, at the head of fix thou- 
ſand followers ; he deſcended the Danube, as far 
as Belgrade, and returned to the camp of his fa- 
cher, with the ſpoils of a Sarmatian king} whom 
be had vanquiſhed and flain. He ſucceeded his 
_ aud Zeno the emperor ot the eaſt, laviſhed 
upon 


A 


4 8 ” 
+ 


F 


ſtow. 
5 A. P. * Ariadne beſtowed her hand, and the 


: A. D. collecte 


— und fro ils of It 
quently expoſed to 


"ROMAN EMPIRE] | 85 
vpon him oy favour imperial power i be- 
After the death of Zeno, his LOR 


491. imperial honours upon Anaſtaſius, an 
aged domeſtic of the palace, whoſe merit was at- 


teſted by the acclamations of the one +6 oy n | 


«© 2; you have lived.” 


While Theodore was oe of Con- 


ſtantinople, he propoſed to the emperor to be 
commiſſioned by h him to attack Odoacer, and re- 


deem Italy and Rome from his oppreſſiom. His 
propoſal was accepted; the fame of the leader, 
and the glory of the enterprize, on 

x the Gothic ſwarms, diffuſed 

489. throughout the empire; each bold bar- 
barian was 1 patient to ſhare the 

; but during a march 

es, the Goths were fre- 
attacks of famine. Odo» _ 

acer oppoſed the progreſs of theſe, by tribes of 
Bulgarians, Gepidz, and Sarmatians, who had 


of ſeven "rho 2 


occupied the deſerted province of Dacia. At 
length by courage and perſeverence, Theodorie 
deſcended from the Julian Alps, and diſplayed 


his banners on the confines of Italy. The ar- 
mies firſt met in the Venetian province, 
A. D. and the defeat of Odoacer, . aeg 
489. doric in poſſeſſion of that 
the walls of Verona. But a 2 
action, fought on the banks of the Adige, drove 
Odoacer to Revanna, and pet een in poſ- 
Ahn of Milan, BP" | | 
Theodoric 
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ed to his royalty. be 


L'OF/THE , 


4 A. Tm s 5 e reigned by aightidfcon- 


= queſt, from tht Alps, to-the ww pod 
fi 492 f Calabria. The ambaſſadors of 
Vande ſurrendered to his claims the ifland of 


Sicily; and he was accepted as the deliverer of | 


Rome by the ſenate and the people.. 
X D. Odoacer retired to Reuemgnz wal 


bravely defended himſelf for three years,. 


4 404. but at 


length · was compelled to ſurren- 


der by the clamour of his Seidl; the hoſtiſe 
kings agreed to rule with equal authority: but 

x 4. perſidious Theodoric aſſaſfmated Odoncer in 
the midſt of a ſolemn banquet, and it was with 


reluctanee that the e 75 the caſt, * 


The Goths under the reign off 
e to the enormous number of two hun- 


drad- thouſand men, and theſe: were, diſperſed 
oyer the face of Italy, and ſoon aſſumed the ele - 
gant dreſs of the natives, but ſtill perſiſted to uſe 
their mother tongue: and their contempt of te 


Latin ſchools was applauded by Theodoric him- 


ſelf, who e rat ht IA who has'trem- 
| bled. at a rod, would never dare to look on 2 
ſword.¶ The policy of the monarch perpetuated 
the ſeparation of the natives from the invaders ; 
the former were conſigned to the gentle arts of 
peace, while the — were aſſiduouſiy trained 


to war, and exerciſed in arms. 


2 5 ſueceſs of Theodoric lens the Jeb" 
-_I ouly of the emperor Anaſtaſius, and ten thou- 1 


Romans, the forces of the latter, were de- 


. rated 417 the formers in the * of * 


- 
. 


. 


"Ds 


In . ſeventh * of han Tt wi. 
ſited Rome, and created an officer to ptotett the 


noble works of art than remaining. + Plenty Jn 
induſtry were ſo diffuſed in his time, that a gal- 


Jon of wine was ſold for leſs than Wa farthings, 


and a quarter of wheat at about five ſhillings and . 


ſixpence. Though educated in the profeſſions 


of Arianiſm, he permitted his, favourite Goths, 


and even his motlier, to retain or embrace the 
Athanaſian faith. He knew that the peace or 


revolt of Italy might depend on a popular biſhops 7 


who claimed dominion in earth and heaven; and 
when Symmachus and Laurence diſputed: the 


chair of St. Peter, they appeared before the wt 


bunal of this Arian' monarch for his choice: - 
Two hundred thouſand armed e! 


ſeated in the heart of Italy, frequently oppreſſed 
the provincials by the ſallies of native fierceneſs, 


and the religious toleration introduced by Theo- 


doric was offenſive to the orthodox neal of the 


Italians. They pointed their blind rage againſt _ 
the defenceleſs Jews; their effects were pillaged, 


and the ſynagogues burnt, by the mad populace 
of Rome and Ravenna. The Gothic monarch 


ordered the community to make good the da- 


mage; and his juſtice ſo far exceeded the pre- 
tended orthodoxy of theſe Chriſtians, that he or- 
dered ſeveral who refuſed to pay their contribu- 
tions to be whipped through the ſtreets. 
On the death of AnaRaGuas,. Juſtinian ö 
verned the empire of the eaſt in the name of 


uncle, Juſtin... A rigorous law Was e 
at eee againſt the Arians; and the 


ſame 


— — 
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datholics of his dominions. j _ 
The emperor Juſtinian was ſoru 
A. P. 8 an obſcure race of barbarians 


by his unc:e Juſtin, who commanded the guards 


at the important criſis when Anaſtaſius expired, 
and aſcended the throne himſelf with the unani- 


mous confent of the ſoldiers, the clergy, and the 


people. His ignorance equalled that of Theo- 


<doric, and the world beheld two contemporary 


monarchs, deſtitute even of the knowlelge of 
the alphabet. The official buſineſs of the em- 


3 uſtinian, the emperor drew from the ſo- 
litude of Dacia, and educated as his heir at Con- 


ſtantinople. 
A. D Aer a ſchiſm of ey bu years, 


* thecounſels of Juſtinian reconciled the 


3275 angry ſpirit of the Roman pontiff; the 
thrones of the eaſt were filled with catholic bi- 


mops devoted to his intereſt ; and the clergy and 


monks were gained by his liberality ; the people 
of Conſtantinople were gratified by the ſuperior 
magnificence of his public ſpectacles; and the 
members of the ſenate were flattered by the aſ- 


 diduity with which he courted their friendſhip. 
Juſtin bein afflicted with age and infirmities, 


| 1 nephew, was ſolemnly inveſted 

with the purple, in the preſence of the patriarch 
and the ſenators. 'The aged emperor ſurvived this 
ceremony about four months. We are beholden 


= 


© which ko had gramed and proud for the | 


ng 


518. Bulgaria; his elevation was facilitated 
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dy the talents of his nephew, 
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to Procopius, the eloquent ſecretary 'of Beliſa- 


rius, for the hiſtorical materials of this period, 


who informs us that the firſt act of Juſtinianwas 
to divide the power he had attamed with the 

woman whom he loved; the nuptials of Juſti- 
nian and Theodora were ſolemnized, and the- 
emperor placed by his fide his conſort, as an 


equal and independent ſovereign. 
The empreſs had not only been upon the ob 
lic theatre as an actreſs, but had lived in Con- 
ſtantinople as a common courtezan; but it is ac- 
knowledged ſhe was not deſtitute of virtues. 
She died in the twenty-ſecond year of her reign. 
by the deſtructive rage of a cancer. 
AD. In a civil ſedition at Geuſtantinople, 
8. above thirty thouſand perſons perithed, 
54% the cauſe was pattly religious zeal and | 
partly civil diſcard. ; 
Io this reign the ſilk worms were Krſtbre 
from China by miſſionaries, wo deceived thoſe 


the "pp in a hol - 
low cane, and bringing antifiople. 
It is faid that in the DG reign the Ro- 
mans were not inferior to the natives of China 
in the management of the inſects and the manu- 


factu res of ſilk. 


The avarice and jealouſy of Juſtinian have 


both been accuſed in the ſuppreſſion of the 


ſchools of Athens, and the conſulſhip of Rome. 
The names of Cicero and Horace were enrolled; 


' the natives of Italy, of Africa, and of Britain, 


converſed in the groves of the academy, with their 
2 {tudents of the Een. Doctrines ended 
den 
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3 alt the nature of God, of man, and 
of the univerſe, entertained the curioſity of the 
phileſophic ſtudent; and, according to the tem- 
per of his mind, he might doubt with the ſcep- 

ties, or decide with. the ſtoics; ſublimely ſpecu- 
late with Plato, or ſeverely argue with Ariſtotle. 
The Athenian profeſſors were paid by their diſ- 
ciples, FRE to their mutual wants and abi- 
lities; but ſome. property of houſes and lands was 
ſettled by the permiſſion of the laws, and the le- 
gacies of deceaſed friends, on the philoſophic 
chairs of Athens; and ſome veſtige of royal 
Gun may be diſcovered u pagers the ſucceſſors of | 
Conſtantine. 
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But the -eſtabliſhment. of. 5 new A ee was 


5 more fatal to the ſchools of Athens than the 


arms of the Goths. The Platoniſts mingled with 


a a ſublime theory the practice of ſuperſtition and 
magic; and the edict of Juſtinian impoſed a per- 
petual ſilence on the few remaining votaries of 


Grecian ſcience. and religion. 


An the thirteenth. year of this ; rein, the ſue- 
ceſſion of conſuls finally ceaſed, and that cele- 


brated title ſerved only to remind the Romans of 
Hear ancient freedom, 2 


Thoug h the Goths ad Vandals had eftab- | 
1 5 in Europe and. Africa when 
Br aſcended the throne, yet the Roman 


wyers and ſtateſmen aſſerted, that the gat of 
dominion. was in the emperor. | 
After the: empire of the. weft reſign ed . im- 


| perial title, the princes of Conllantnople alpired 
to deliver the ſubjects of the well 1 ineurhoos 


of the barbarians. 
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1 1 Genſerie,, he 
African: ki — had lineally deſcended to Hil- 
deric, the  Fackt of the Vandal princes N. Tm : 
Gelimer had aſſumed the reins of government, 
7 thrown Hilderic from a throne into a ue. 
Juſtinian defended the unfortunate king, 
— by a fanatic biſhop, Who tad er | 
clared, that God, in a viſion, had comma 
the deliyrance of the African church. 
A. D. The celebrated Beliſarius was 
a pointed to the command of this is A 
833. can expedition. His land and marine 
forces 9 of more than fifty thouſand men. 


His fleet caſt anchor at Caput V ada, about, five - 5 


days journey to the ſouth: of Carthage. Geli 
mer, ignorant of the approach of an enemy, had, 
diſpatched part of his forces to the conqueſt 

| Sardinia, Several cities yielded to Belifarius, 5 


and he advanced without oppoſition as far. as 


Graſſe, a palace of the Vandal kings, at the dif-- 
tance of fifty miles from Cartha In three 
months he made the conqueſt of Africa, and 
made Gelimer priſoner, who, at the firſt inter- 
view with Beliſarius, burſt into a fit of laughter. 
The fooliſh, and undiſcerning might believe the, 
captive monarch deprived of his ſenſes; but this 


unſeaſonable mith would teach an intelligent 5 


obſerver, that the ſcenes of buman greatneſs are 
unworthy of a ſerious thaugbt. The general re- 
turned to Conſtantinople, and obtained the ho- 


nour of a triumph; hs of all the wealth of nas; SO 


tions and trophies of victory which adorned the 
n * captive Gelimer was moſt con- 
; G deen a 
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- eso in repeating, as he marched ſlowly al . 
the words of mne 1 ' Fanity! / als 
19 9% 


88 thels events, Belifarivis was ſent 


with an army into Italy to ſubdue the Goths, 
he took Naples, and advanced towards Rome, 
whence'the deputies of the Pope and clergy ad- 


vanced-to meet, and offer ry: 2 
advanced 


to the lieutenant of Juſtinian 
without moleſtation how the Latin way, which 
ſkirted the foot of- the mountains, and entered 
through the Aſinarian gate; the garriſon retired 


along the Flaminian road; Leuderis, an aged 
warrior, refuſed to accompany the fugitives, and 


was ſent as a trophy of victory, with the keys 

of Rome, to the emperor Juſtinian. 

A. D. | During the winter, the activity of 
Viiges had collected one hundred 


$37-  chonland- fighting Goths ; and they, 

with their monarch at their head, advanced along 

_ the Flaminian way. The fate of Italy depended 

on the life of Beliſarius; every bow was bent, 
every javelin directed againſt him. He defeated 


the Goths, and the Flaminian gate was thrown 
open to a real triumph But the army of the 
Goths immediately paſſed the Tyber, and formed 

| the ſiege of Rome. 
* Belifarius obſerved the changes of MOL ſtant, 
ighed every poſſible advan tage, tranſported 
his perſon to the ſcenes of danger, and commu- 
nicated his ſpirit in calm and deciſive orders. 
The conteft was fiercely maintained from the 


E to the evening + : the barbarians were 


— 


repulſed 


repulſed on all ſides; { thirty thouſand Goths 
rithed in the bloody action; and Beliſarius, 1 | 
lying from the gates, reduced the hoſtile engines 
to From this time the ſiege of Rome de- 
generated into a blockade, which continued al- 
moſt a year. The women, children, and flaves; 
were Ailmiſted as an uſeleſs multitude; yet theſe 
precautions could not preſerve the people, in the 
laſt months "of ee ee 
r ecretary, was dif. 
| rocopius, t ral's fe 5 was dif- 
patched to — aſſiſtance Campania 
could furniſſi; and Antonina herſelf (the wife 
of Belifarius) traverſed the poſts of the enemy, 
and returned, with the oriental ſuccours, to the 
relief of her huſband, forcing her way up the 
ftream of the Tyber: a truce was 
three months. Tor John the ſanguinary, with 
two thouſand horſe, enk. Picenum, where 
the Goths had depoſited their families and-trea« 
ſures, ſpread the devaſtation of war from the 
Appenine to the Adriatic, and ſeduced the fide- 
lity of Vitiges' wife. 
A B This Gothi IC General's laſt attempt 
„ ſtorm the city was repelled by the 
53 intrepid vigilance of Beliſarius, who 
obliged the Goths, preſſed by famine and de- 
ſpair, to burn their tents, and tumultuouſſy 
repaſs the Mileſiaa bridges, after a ſiege of one 
year and nine dayͤs. | 
„ After ſeveral other difeas;. this 
„ whole remains of the Gothic monarchy 
539. were the city of Ravenna and a few 
„ 5 W (UW 


A — 0 | Theodebert,' of Auſtraſia, the moſs 
” rful of the Merovingian kings, 
3 perſuaded; by the gifts of the 
God, to afford them an indirect ſupport.— 
Ten thouſand Burgundians, without the appa- 
rent conſent of their ſovereign, deſcended from 
the Alps, and joined the troops of Vitiges 
in the ſiege of Milan. After an obſtinate retiſt- 
- ance, that city was reduced by famine; three 
hundred thouſand males were reported to have 
ied in the maſſacre, and the walls of Milan 
were levelled with the ground, 

Encouraged by this inroad, Theodebert ho 
ſelf appeared at the head of one: hundred thou- 
ſand barbarians in the plains of laly., The pro- 
vinces of Liguria and Emilia were abandoned 

do the rage of the Franks, but a dyſentery ſwept _ 
off one-third of the victorious army; and the 
death of the Merovingian king, by a wild bull, 
as he was hunting i in the German foreſts, * 
vered the empire from his future enmity. 
At length a peace was ſigned by - Juſtinian, 


and left the Provinces beyond the Po, with the 


| title, to the ſucceſſor of Theodoric. Beli- 
ſans, diſpleaſed with this peace, reſolved to 
ſuſtain the danger of a generous diſobedience. 


He declared his reſolution of leading Vitiges in I 


ng to the feet of Juſtinian. 
The Goths were aſtoniſhed at bis fanmeſs, 
nd offered him their arms and treaſures to place 
the hero, as their independent monarch, on the 
throne of Italy. The policy of Beliſarios per- 
fuaded them, that he was diſpoſed to comply 
with their arcs and the e Ravenna were : 


- 
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thrown open to him, as the ſuppoſed king of 
Italy; and before the Goths could recover from 
their ſurprize, the city was ſecured beyond the 
danger of revolt. Vitiges was reſpectfully, but 
_ diligently guarded in the palace; the flower of 
the Gothic youth was ſelected for the ſervice of 
the emperor; and the towns and villages of 
Italy, followed the ſubmiſſion of the capital. 
| The jealouſy of Juſtinian once more recalled 
Beliſarius, who embarked at Ravenna his ſpoils 
and captives ; the emperor received, with honour- 
able courteſy, both Vitiges and his noble con- 
ſort; and, as he conformed to the Athanaſian 
faith, he obtained, with a rich inheritance of 
lands in Aſia, the rank of ſenator and patrician. 
Beliſarius, the conqueror of Italy, was not al- 
lowed a ſecond triumph; yet the preſence of 
the hero, whenever he appeared in the ftreets, 
attracted the eyes of the people. So great was 
the juſtice and diſcipline of this general, that 
during the march of the Roman armies, a path 
could not be traced in the neighbouring fields of 
corn: His chaſtity and ſobriety were ſo unex- 
ceptionable, that he was never ſeen intoxicated 
with wine; and the moſt beautiful captives of 
the Gothic and Vandal race, were in vain of- 
fered to bis embraces. But his fame as a hero 
was tarniſhed by the degrading tameneſs of the 
huſband. Antonina was the daughter of a thea- 
trical proſtitute; and in the various ſituations of 
fortune, ſhe became the companion, the enemy, 
the ſervant, and the favourite of the empreſs _ 
e 5 . G 3 1 8 | | dulged 
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Aulged herſelf in a ſcandalous attachment to a 
Thracian youth of the name of Theodafun. 
The Roman general ſurpriſed, at 8 the 
two lovers, almoſt naked, in a ſolitary chamber 
With the help of this, young man, ſaid An- 
tonina, I was ſecreting our moſt precious effect 

* from the knowledge of Juſtinian. Ihe 
pious huſband conſented to diſbelieve his own 
ſenſes, and the youth reſumed his garments, At 
Syracuſe, Beliſarius was, by the information of 
A female attendant, convinced of his wife's infi- 
delity. Theodoſius eſcaped from the juſtice of 
the injured huſband by a haſty flight; but the 
Cy Antonina ara the grief of the cre- 
dulous hero; and he abandoned to the revenge 
of a guilty woman. thoſe friends 2 had in- 
formed him of her crimes. Her ſanguinary ad- 
vice haſtened the execution of an officer named 
Conſtantius, becauſe he once ſaid, that he . 
£ would ſooner have pranhed the adultreſs than 
40 the boy. 

Her lover retired to Epheſus, ſhaved. his | 
head, and took refuge in the ſanctuary of a mo- 
naſtic life, and he never returned to Conſtanti- 
nople till Beliſarius went forward to the Perſian 
W . | 
In the 8 g campaign, Babes Ul | 
he Eaft ; but he offended the emprefs ; gt 
dora, and perbaps the emperor himſelf. 
rumour of _ [ 22 = "os 
general po language of a citizen 
' and a ſoldier, He was immediately recalled ; 


Oo which Gor the dame crime over- 
| whelmed ws 


— 


ad his colleague, 833 was alleviated i in 
Beliſarius by the dignity of his own character, 
and the influence 2 his wife. A fine of one 
hundred and twenty thouſand pounds ſterling 
was levied on his fortunes; and with the office 
of maſter of the royal ſtables, he 9 the 
conduct of the Italian war. 
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State the 8 -Pabliſhment of the 


Lombards on the Danube —Of the Sclayonians— 
Origin of the Turks—Chojrees, firſt King of 
Perſia, wages War with the Romans —T he Col- 
chian Mar. „„ 


N the time of Juſtinian, the forces of the em- 


pire conſiſted only of one hundred and fifty 


thouſand men. Theſe were thinly ſcattered over 
ſea and land. In a time of proſperity, the forces 
had been ſix hundred and forty-five thouſand. 


When the national ſpirit of the Romans be- 
to decline, when religious broils and the in- 


roads of Barbarians had almoſt ſuppreſſed real 


virtue and true patriotiſm, the generals of the 
empire inftead of promoting the public ſervice, 
laboured only to prevent the ſucceſs, or to ſully 
the reputation of their colleagues. Military 


honour was almoſt extinct; and the flame of 
former heroes ſeemed confined alone to the per- 


ſon of Belifarius and Narſes. Antioch was de- 
ſtroyed by the Perſians, and Juſtinian trembled 
in his palace for the ſafety of his capital, while 


hai lieutenant Beliſarius atchieved the conqueſts 


of Carthage, Rome, and Ravenna. 


The 
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The Goths, to oppoſe the arms of Befiarios; 
had relinquiſhed the barrier of the upper Danube, 


and evacuated Pannonia and Noricum. The 
Gepidæ, ſince the death of Attila, had poſſeſſed 


the plains of Upper Hungary and the Tranſyl- 


vanian hills. The emperor, inſtead of aſſuming 


himſelf the protection of his ſubjects, invited a. 
ſtrange people to avenge the inſult of tie in- 


- vaders. 


The" Ehimbaids (fo n e think long | 


beards) were a barbarous people, difcovered in | 
the time of Auguſtus and Trajan, between the 


Elbe and the Oder. The ſmallneſs of their num- 
ber was recruited by the adoption of the braveſt 
of their ſlaves; and without allies, they defended _ 
their martial independence, and ually de- 
ſcended towards the ſouth and the Danube; and 
alſo preſerved, during four hundred years, their 
ancient valour and ferocious manners. 

The Heruli, who inhabited the fouthern parts a 
of Poland, were defeated by theſe more hardy 
barbarians, who, after a den of thirty years, 


extirpated the Gepidæ. Forty thouſand of the 
conquering Lombards periſhed in the deciſive. 


battle, which diſplayed the character ak Albain, 
the future conqueror of Italy. 
The two great tribes, who, in the- reign - of : 
1 wandered over the plains of Ruſſia, 
ithuania, and Poland, were- diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Bulgarians and Sclavonians. 
The former, who touched the Euxine and 


the Lake Mzotis,- derived from the Huns their 


| Name and TE * arms, and their man- 


- #6 5 ners; 
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pers; ; and were N into two hoſtile ; parties, 
who purſued each other with implacable hatred ; 


they were both equally attracted by Roman 
wealth, and their rapid marches could only be 


ſtrapped by the Baltic ſea, and the extreme cold 
nd poverty of the north. The form of the Scla- 
vonians differed from the ſwarthy Tartars, and 
they ſomewhat reſembled the lofty ſtature and 
fair complexion of the Germans. Their huts 
were haſtily conſtrued of rough timber, and 
erected in the depth of foreſts, or on the banks 
of rivers. -- The fertility of the ſoil, rather than 
the labour of the natives, ſupplied. the ruſtic 
plenty of the Sclavonians; their - ſheep and 
' horned cattle were large and numerous; the 
felds, which they ſowed with millet, afforded 
them a coarſe but wholeſome food; and even 
ip thcir ſavage ſtate, they are repreſented as poſ- 
ſefling the virtues of patience, SHAFT. and hoſ- 
pitality. They adored, as the ſupreme God, 
the inviſible maſter of the. — 4 but chey 
diſgdained to obey either prince or magiſtrate; - 
and their paſſions were too headſtrong to com- 


poſe any ſyſtem of equal law ar general defence. 
Each tribe exiſted as a ſeparate and independent 


republic; they fought on foot, almoſt naked ; 


their weapons of defence were a bow, a quiver 


of ſmall poifoned arrows, and a rope, which 

they dexterouſiy threw from a diſtance, and en- 

tangled their enemy in a running nooſe, 
The level country of Moldavia and W allachia 


guiſhed by the appellation of Apes: againſt 


made b, cid a tribe of the Sclavonians, diſtin= 
theſe 
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theſe Justinian at the fortifications of the 


Lower Danube, and laboured to ſecure their al- 
liance, becauſe they were ſeated in the direct 


channel of northern inundation. The uſual an- 
nual incurſions were almoſt effaced by the inva» _ 
ſion of the Bulgarians, in the year and about the 


time that Ravenna ſurrendered: they ſpread 
from the ſuburbs of Conſtantinople 5. the Ionian 
gulf, and re paſſed the Danube with ine 


tives. ey afterwards the wall of t 
wee 4 e ane and returned wh 225 
ſpoils of another party PETEET om 
the ſtraits of Thermopylæ to the iſthm of. Fo | 
rinth, and inyolved in deſtruction GA 728 rer 
mained of Grecian magnificence. 3 thou: 


the Danube and the Hebrus, vang the 
Roman generals who oppoſed their pro lh 125 | 


_ plundered with | nit the cities af Myric 
and Thrace. So fatal were their {ar haut 
that the hiſtorian of Juſtinian aſſerts, that bete 


inroads annually conſumed two hundred thou= 
ſand of the inhabitants of the Roman empire. 


Whilſt Europe was thus deluged by 2 


roads of barbarians, the Turks, a new name and 
nation, firſt became noticed in the annals of 
mankind. This martial people inhabited the 
mountains of Altai, in the centre of Aſia. hep 
were accuſtomed to forge into arms the minerals 
theſe hills contained, for the ſervice of their _— | 


LE 
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2 The Turkiſh nation had for ages 
K. D. | 2 x 88. 
an annual ceremony, in which a piece 
FT; 545. of iron was heated in the fire, and a 
ſmith's hammer was ſucceſſively handled by tlie 
prince and his nobles. Bertezena firſt exhorted 
bis countrymen to uſe the weapons they pre- 
pared for their maſters, as the inſtruments of 
reedom and victory; they ſignalized themſelves 
in ſeveral combats againſt the neighbouring 
tribes ; but when their leader preſumed to aſk 
in marriage the daughter of the great Khan, the 
demand was contemptuouſly rejected. Their 
chief afterwards made an alliance with a princeſs 
of China, and totally defeated the Geougen na- 
tion; by theſe means the powerful empire of 
the Turks was eſtabliſhed in Tartary. But 
Shough they reigned over the north, they re- 
mained faithfully attached to the mountains of 
Altai, and diſdained the luxury of China; in 
their religion, they preſerved the ſimple practice 
of their anceſtors. Though they acknowledged 
the ſupreme Deity, they expreſſed their obliga- 
Hons to the air, the fire, the water, and the 
earth. Their laws were fevere and impartiat; 
theft was puniſhed by tenfold reftitution ; adul- 
tery, treachery, and murder, with death; but 
no punithment was too ſevere for cowardice. 
The northern limits of the Turkiſh conqueſts 
extended as far as Kamſchatka; on the ſouth 
they conquered the white Huns; on the 
| welt they paſſed the Lake Mzotis when fro- 
ien, and beſieged the Roman city of Boſphorus; 
and to the caſt they frequently made —— | 
3533 ; His 1 
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China, This extent of empire compelled the: 

Turkiſh monarch to divide his dominions among 

three princes of his blood, who were ſoon-ener- 

vated by luxury, and the vanquiſhed nations re- 

ſumed their 8 and the power of the 

Turks was limited to a period of two hundred 

8 „ ; 
N A. D. The nation of the Ogors, on the 
N 3 banks of the Til, was ſubdued by the 
558. Turks; their Khan, with three hun- 

dred thouſand of his followers, was flain in 
battle; about twenty thouſand ſurvivors, pre- 
Ro exile to ſervitude, followed the banks of 
the Volga, and came to the foot of Mount Cau- 
caſus, where wy firſt heard of the fplendor and 
weakneſs of the Roman empire. Their ambaſ- 
fador came by the Euxine fea to Conſtantinople, 
and entered into an alliance with Juſtinian. Va- 
tentin, .one of the emperor's guards, returned. 
with the ambaſſador to the camp at the foot of 

Mount Caucafus ; he eaſily perſuaded this people 

(who were called Avars) by ſplendid preſents 

and promiſes, to invade the enemies of Rome; 

and in leſs than ten years, theſe fugitives had re 
_ duced the Bulgarian and Sclavonian tribes, and 

pitched their camp on the Danube and the Elbe. 

Their chief affected to cultivate the friendſhip of 1 
the emperor ; but the fecret and hoſtile deſigns. —* 

of this people were made known to the imperial TY 

court by the virtue or treachery of one of their 

tribes. But though theſe pretended  Avars had 

etired to ſuch a diſtance from their Turkiſh 

conquerors, the great Khan had traced their * 
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and ſent an he Gareth af Dio. 


=: ſtantine, and requeſted that he would not eſpouſe 


5 — Ge advice of Proches. TEE 


the cauſe of rebels and fugitives. _ The emperor 
renounced the Avars, and his ratification of 2 
treaty with the Turks was carried by a — | 
miaiſter to the foot of Mount Altai. | 
In the time of Tiberius, the alliance was ee 
f youre between the Turks and the Romans. 
Cabodes, the Perſian monarch, who had con- 
Amida, had experienced the viciſſitudes 
of fortune. A priſoner in the hands of his ſab- 
* 2 an exile among the enemies of Perſia, his 
i years were embittered by the diſorders of his 
people, n 5 Mazdak, who al- | 


.C recc liberty by proſti- 
U the honour of his wife, ery by pt 
the aid of the barbarians, who had 


for his third fon, 
lroes,. induced him to alter 


his will the 
1 of ſuceeſſion, | wiſhed him to 


ed b Wn, The young Prince 2 — | 
5 Tig eee — 94 5 


. 8 


When Choſroes aſcended diets 
E. ag death of his father, he found that - 


Guat in a war with the emperor of 
The policy of gg con- 

e 3 pac the ice of eleven 
thouſand ary he gue of Cava 


About this time the Goths: 


implored the protection of Gees _ 
effectual and 4 — terms. : 
„The arabitiousand faithleſs Juftinian alpizes 


4 to be the maſter of te, World. — 4 


« yiolated the privileges of 


« pendence of Colchas, and the wild liberty of 


„the Tzanian ; has he nat 


a with egual „ city of Boſphorus W 
<« the frozen Mæotis, and the 1 of yr 


trees an the ſhores of the Red Seas. 
The Moors, the Vandals, aud the 6 


4 haye been ſucceſſively oppreſſed. e 


tion has calmly remained ſpectators of 
„other s nin. * 5 l 


ed 3 - - * 


the and Perliz may onj the wretch 
Seca poo: by 


r =; \ 


At the head of his army,” hich! 


affrnbled. in the plains of Babylon, he burſt wi ; 
gates of Dara: His rapid cav preſſed forward 


into the heart of Syria, while the feeble enemy 


vaniſhed at his approach, and appointed him 
of the honour of victory. Hierapolis, Aleppo, 


Apamea, and Cholcis, were ſfuccefhvely beſieged. 


"redeemed their ſafety by a ranfom of — 
and ſilver; and their new eh enforced, with- 
out obſerving, the terms of capitulation. The 


Perſian forces mounted with ſcaling ladders the 


walls of the new Theopolis, and the Roman 


- mercenaries fled through the oppoſite gate. The 
city was delivered to the flames, though ſome 


ſmall part was preſerved by the change of the 

wind, and the avarice of the victor. The haughty 
|  Perfian reviewed the conquered places, and, after 
bathing in the ſea, offered a ſacrifice to the ſun. 


Wich the ſpoil of Syria he flowly moved to the 
Euphrates, paſſed that river, and founded, near 


Ctefiphon, a city, to perpetuate the joint names 


of Chroſroes and Antioch. Paleſtine, and the 
holy wealth of Jeruſalem next enflamed his de- 
_ fires, and tinople was not too remote for 


; his ambitious 


To diſappoint Es of the Perſati deſpot, 
Belifarins, the the conqueror of Italy, was recalled to 


the defence of the eaſt. He encamped beyond 


ö Ye: Eupbrates, within fix miles of Niſibis, while 


on the coaſt of the 
ing the fortreſs of Sifan- 


eral was recalled, but the 


Cf reſtored him to 
ne * -  conkidencs 


„ oo ww wu awe ., v9 0.0.00 
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— to . the —— ol Syria. 
had reſtrained Choſroes from 3 
Paleſtine, and obliged him to repaſs the * nar bog | 
tes, he was recalled, a fecond time, from the 
Perſian to the * war, which diſplayed the 
extent of his genius. Fiſteen generals who ſue- 


ceeded him were defeated by four thouſand Per. 


ſians, as they led throu the- mountains of ; 
Armenia an army. of thirty thouſand, Romans. 
The eaſtern. frontier was protected by a tack 
agreement between the two ſovereigns, and the 
arms of the Perſian monarch were confined tothe : 
Colchian or Lazic wars. > 
The natives of Mingrelia, or 8 ne | 
ever been famous for: a bold and * oo. 
In the hoſt of Xerxes they ſerved- 
in their own country the uſe of caval 
generally prevailed. The meaneſt of. 
diſdains to walk; each noble is polleſſed, —— 
of two hundred horſes, and about five {or ary 
are ſaid to belong to the Prince of Mingrelia. 
The report of the population of Mingrelia Wo 
exceeds credibility ; it is {aid that it now conta 
four millions-of inhabitants. Theſe | 
that their ariceſtors checked the victories yo Se. 
ſoſtris: Without any memorable effort they 
ſunk under the arms of Cyrus, and that their 
territ ry was added by Muhridates to the 
wide circle of his dominions. Formerly the 
Romans advanced to the banks of Phaſir; but 
the ſenate diſdained the uſeleſs conqueſt, and 
the family of -a Greek rhetorician, of the * 5 
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"of Palos, was permitted to reign in Obolchas, 
from'the time of Mark Antony. tothat of Nero. 
The Perfians, in their endeavours to ſubdue 


hv ee ere e with: the loſs. of 


ten thouſand of their braveſt foldiers, and they 
were convinced that was impoſſible to reduce a 
diftant " With _ the as they of its Wide 
unte. 1 eſe convictions ny 
The fidelity of Gubazes, the Roman general; 
had ſuſtained the moſt rigorous trials; he had 
Aiſdained the temptations of the Perſian court; 
but he finally preſumed to complain of the lieu- 
tenants of Juſtinian, who ſpared his enemies and 


trampled on his allies. The truth was conſidered 


aa libel, and Gubazes, by an ambiguous order 


From the court of uſtinian, was murdered, m 


the midR of a fri interview. 


eonchuded a treaty,” which for 

to their exhauſted frontiers; bue-t 
Gan monarch, when he renounced the 
the ſovereignty of Colchos, extorted the 
nuns the anchgal payment! of thirty thouſand 


MR 


Juſtinian and Choſroes, in their declining og 


laim to 
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0 Tale 


Many af the. Ronan! ———— — iohs 
widows and of the Vandals, and claim- 
ed, by right of conqueſt and inheritance, the 
eſtates which Genſeric had 10 his victo- 
rious troops. The mutiny was inflamed by the 
Heruli, who. had imbibed the doctrines of the 
Arian ſect, and beheld with regret, the triumph 
of the hart . Four hundred Vandals, 
deſtined by Belifarius for the ſervice of he 
eaſt, ſeized the veſſels were embarked in, 
ran aſhove:on a-deſert cou df Mien, and erected 
the ſtandard of independence on mount Aura- 
ſius. A furious ſedition at the ſame time raged 
throughout Carthage: the inſurgentz, to the 
number of eight thouſand, aſſembſed in the field 


of Bulla, and elected as their chief, A 


$ * 


* 
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{ Carthage; and when he fell in ſingle combat, 


ALL or T 


vate boldier, of commandinge eloquence and daring 
courage. He was vanquiſhed by Belifarius, hay- 
ing ſeduced a Roman army, 


Whole chiefs, who 


had truſted to his promiſes, were maſſacred by 


his order, and when he had exhauſted every 


- reſource of force or perfidy, be retired to the wilds 


of Mauritania, obtained the daughter of a barba- 
ran prince, and eluded the purſuit. of his ene. 


mies by the report of his death. But in another 


ed in in arms at the gates 


rejoiced that his javelin had reached the heart 


een 


Saneng guards, and for days ruled 
Cc — authority. At the end of 


that! time he was ſtabbed at a public feaſt, and 


en a_ reftored to the Amme 


5 pie. | 
'< The anger of the Moon was again excited by 

the perfidy of s the nephew of Diomon, 
who had maſſacred at his table fourſcore deputies 


army. Their inroads curtailed: the Roman do- 


winion, the country was almoſt converted into a 
- deſert, and Procopius aſſerts that five millions of 


Africans were copſumed:by the wars and | hav 
ment of Juſtinian, 
By the victories. 5 Belifarius the: Goths 13 


The example of Stora inflamed the ambition 
| ale who, with the Moors, excited 2 


of a Mooriſh tribe. The indignant Moors vin- 
dicated their honour in the field of Tebeſte, by 
the death of Solomon, and the total loſs. of his 


* 


| hat hr * their * their ieee 
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Wegs! 
ſh. 
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ha of their POP” TE EIS) 


their leader Totila, a ed 


541. paſſed the Po, traverſed the Ap 


| and marched through the heart of Italy, to 'orm . 


the ſiege of Naples. 
The leg. Which a ae Apel to 
the relief of that city were intercepted by Totila, 
and Naples was compelled to ſurrender to the 


Goths, who, after reducin og -uconia, Apulia, 
and Calabria, advanced to Tivoli, 


miles of Rome, and exhorted the ſenate and 


people to compare the miſeries of imperial tyran- 
ny with the bleſſings of the Gothic rein. 


Totila eee and temperate, a . hs; 


mency was Ty: - admired by his friends and 
enemies. royed the fortifications'of the 


towns he — 1 to ſave the people from the 


calamities of a future ſiege, and his diſcipline pro- 
tected the huſbandman from the injuries of war. 
Ihe Roman captives were tempted to enliſt into 


his armies; and from the one thouſand which he 
collected at Pavia, he formed a new people i n 


bis camp under the appellation of Goths. 


A. D. The conduct of this war againſt the | 
| Goths was impoſed on'Belifarius, who; 
at the head of a ſmall band, entered 


the pry of Ravenna, and diſpatched orders to ; 
| ſubordinate 


54. 


men; but the city of Pavia was ill defended: by 2 
a thouſand valiant Goths; theſe had choſen for - 


within twenty | 


Wa The r 


——— — — — K n ons 
* * 


_ waited: at | 
which flowly: afſembled; even theſe were inade- 
_ quatetto the deliverance of Rome. The Appian 
way was covered with the Barbarians; Beliſarius 


— 


. 


- affections of the Italians were alienated from 


arid that he was ſent to remain an 


the empire, 
helpleſs ſpectator of the 


ng barba- 
rian: He informed 


3 


f che war, ſid lie, would 


C6. 


wiſhes: are ſatisfied, Beliſarius is in the 


you muſt ſend me men and without a 
. force the title of g al is an empty 


„eee. glected; and 


the Roman general repaſſed the Adriatic, and 
bran ſor the arrival of troops 


declined a battle, and paſſed by ſea from the coaſt 


| GiEpiruss the mood ofthe” Ty 
 - 'Beffas, a veteran chief, of Gothic nene 
e thouſand 


ſoldiers, againſt the attack of 'Fotila. 


were revived by the news of the 
arrival of 
„while his cavalry advanced along the 
public road to awe the enemy, embarked his in- 
fantry e erer in large boats, and burſt the 


large chain, and deſtroyed the barrier which To- 


tila had erected to intercept the navigation of the 
e "Phe Triumphant "Romans ſhouted vic- 
: : tory, 


exhauſted 
| Nate of the country, and the difficulties which 
ſurtounded Him- 

— bp cho prefince of Beliſurius alone, 


your 
4 midſt of Italy; but, if you deſire to conquer, 
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"had already ſuffered by famine; when the hopes 
of the 
lifarius at the Port. That intrepid 
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tory, and As hed beet if the wiſ-. 
| dom of Beliſarius had not been. defeated by the 
miſconduct of his officers. e had previouſly. 
commanded Beſſas to ſally from the cs and hack. 
Mel his Heutermar Tian to the Part; ut os, 5 
through avarice, delayed to leave the city, and 
Iſaac fell into the hands of the enemy. Upon 
the news of this defeat Beliſarius pauſed, and re- 
luctantly ſounded a retreat, to ſave. the. only. 
harbour . the Tuſcan coaſt. The 
agitation of his mind was attended by a | 
fever, and Rome was left, without 3 | 
ne minen of Totilaa. 5 
6. within tbe city; ſour continels 4 
54 the Afinarian gate to the Gothic king. 
Beſſas and his troops 9 by flight, and the 
principal inhabitants accompanied their governor. 
At the humble prayer of Pelagius, the archdea- 
con, the lives of the Romans were ſpared, and 
che chaſtity of the women preſerved from the pal-. 
ſions of the ſoldiers; but the moſt precious ſpoi 
of Rome were preſerved for the Gothic tri 
and the reſt was abandoned to the „ 
the ſoldiers. One third of the city walls. was. 
thrown down by the ſtern command of Totila ; 
and the prudent remonftragce of. Beliſarius alone, 
who warned the Gothic monarch not to ſully his 
fame by the deſtruction of thoſe monuments 
which were the glory of the dead, and delight of 
the living; averted, the fatal decree of the barba-. 
Tian, chat Rome ſhould. be nged into a 
paſture for cattle. 8 . an. 
| am 


nus. 


fr 847. 


At the expiration of twenty-five days the Go- 


chic king returned, eager for revenge, but his 
troops, in three genera aſſaults, were repulſed 3 
by the firmneſs and {kill of Belifarius; and the 
fame of Totila ſunk, as it had riſen, with the 
fortune of his arms. The emperor, inſtead of 
ſeconding the abilities of Beliſarius, commanded 
him to march to ſuppreſs the revolt of Luconia ; 
| beter a treaſure or troops he was abandoned to 
rions warfare, till Antonina his wife ob- 
8 gh after ne ene of thit empreds;; oe” | 


fda Sr bis thin! 
On the departure of en Totila once 


more formed the ſiege of Rome, and the inhabi- 


tants were again betrayed the venality of ſome 
Iſaurians. gate of Paul was opened, 
the 3 poured | into the city, and the Ro- 
man garriſon was intercepted before they could 
— Fer * . | 


n 


1 ns marched into 
| Lucania and Apulia, and occupied one of the 
4 camps of Hannibal, on the fucamit of "op 


rius allied Prin the —2 at the — 

of a thouſand horſe, cut in pieces che = 

enemy who oppoſed his progreſs, entered the l 
ancient city, and erected his ſtandard on the ca- 
pitol. The greateſt part of his troops were fad 
moned to his 22 the inhabitants were re- 
Called by the love of their country, the walls 
were reſtored with rude materials, and the * 

g of Rome were ſent a ſecond time to Juſtinian. 


ac Cas a... © 1 - k — „ *. 


ns e e a e's of del 


5 jects, determined to ritk the Gothic kingdom 
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edifices of Rome, which he now ee. a8 1 
ſeat of his Gothic kingdom. From Rome he 
extended his conqueſts over Sicily, Sardinia, and 


Corſica; and the fea-coaſt of Greece was ravaged 


by a fleet of three hundred gallies. Amidſt _ 
victories Totila was deſirous; of peace, and of- 
fered to employ the Gothic arms: in the ſeryice: 4 
of the empire. 5 
Juſtinian was . to che? cit « 
Italy by the adjurations of Pope Vigilius. Sicily: 
was reduced by Artaban, and the Gothic navy 
was defeated near the coaſt of the Adriatic. Upon 


the death of Germanus, the emperor's nephew; 


who had commanded for a little time, Narſes, 


the eunuch, who had been much in the palaces. 


was choſen to atchieve the conqueſt of Italy, 


which Beliſarius, the firſt of Roman generals, 


had leſt imperfect. The well-known | adn 


of this eunuch attracted the ſubjects and allies df 


the empire. The Lombards, "the: Heruli, the 
Huns, and the Perſians; crowded to his banner; 


with a motley army- of theſe nations, joined ta- 
the fragments of the Italian army, Narſes pro- 


ceeded to Rimini to meet the infulting enemy. 


Totila, ſuſpicious of the fidelity of his fub- 


on a deciſive battle, The two armies approached 


each other near Tagina. The haughty 1991 


of Narſes was an offer, not of peace, but of 
pardon ; the anſwer of the Gothic king declared 
Wan to * or eee, 5 COS 


„ 1 Roe 


F4 ; 


* 


and collars; the rewards of military virtus. | 
At. the diſtance of: two bow-ſhots,. the armies 
ſpent. the morning in dreadful ſuſpenſe; Narſes 


awaited the charge, and Totila delayed it till he 
had 22 laſt ſuccours of two thouſand: 


As ſoon as theſe arrived, the Gothic 
— 9 — to his tent, laid his rich armour 
45 for that of a common ſoldier, and gave the 
nal of battle. The Gothic cavalry was aſto- 


„ riiſhed; preſſed, and broken by the generous 


* of the Romans and tlieir barbarian al- 
lies; ſix thouſand of the Goths fel} on the field. 


Totilaz with five attendants, was oyertaken by: 


Aſbad, of the race of the Gepidœ. Spare the 
King of Italy,“ cried the loyal voice, ad 


e e e e un bear e 


Totila. EE 
A D. Tus faithful Gothe carried their 
1 ing monarch ſeven miles from the 
* ſens of action, and his laſt hours 
were not embittered by the preſence of an 
enemy. His death announced victory to the 


Romans, and his bloody robe was preſented to 


Jaſtinian by the meſſengers of triumph. | 
The victorious eunuch, after diſmifling the 
ombards, purſued his march through Tuſ- 
_ and: encompaſſed with his army the walls 
ome. This city could not long withſtand - 
his ardour, and Juſtinian once more received 


the keys of the ancient 198255 which, under 


. 


„ dmgdictive;mocomglng 
bis men, by expoſing to their view gold chains: 


„ AS. 
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vered. But the Goths, in their retreat from 
that venerable city; ——— their revenge by the 
maſſacre of three hundred noble kts. oh their 
hoſtages; the fortreſfey' round. Gilapaniz were 
ſtained with patrician blood; and the very ex-“ 
iſtence of the Roman ſenate was extinguiſhed ve 7 
the implacable fury of the barbarians; - . 
The Gothis retired beyond the Po, and Narſes 
fought and defeated them on the banks of the 
Sarnus, the major part of the ſurvivors agreed to 
reſide in Italy as the ſubjects of Juſtiniag. 
While the Romans were preſſing the ſiege: of _ 
Lucca, Italy was overwhelmed eee _ at 
of batbarians;- Theodebald, a feeble youth; the 
grandſon of Clovis; reipned over the F. anl. | 
Seventy-five thouſand Germans deſcended from 
the Rhætian Alps into the plains of Milan; the 


ſurprized the negligent vanguard of the Roman 


army ſtationed near the Po; the troops were in- 
| ſtantiy routed, and their leader Fulcaris, re- 
jecting flight, declared that death was leſs terc- 
rible than the angry countenance of Narſes. 
The eunuch fallied from Rimini, and deſtroyed 
two thoufand Franks. The ſtrength of the 
German armies was ſoon nee by ge a 5 
rance and diſeaſe. 5 
In the next ſpring Weich at the! "TY of 
the Franks and Alemanni, encamped near the 
river Vulturnus, where he and the greater part 
of his army periſhed on the field of battle, or in 
the water of that river ; and in the proceſſion of 
| Natfes, ard for the laſt time, beheld the 
| OS ſemblance 


>mblance ofh 4 triumph. ; That helen FRO 


was ſoon educed to the ſecond rank, and the 
Ravenna repreſented een in 
A. 1 e declining years oft Belifarius 


3 erowned by a laſt victory, which 
| S559. ne the emperor and the capital. In 
the thirty-ſecond. winter of Juſtinian's reign, 
 [Zabergan'led the cavalry-of the Bulgarians over 
the frozen Danube ; «the ſavage chiet ſpread his- 
troops: over Macedonia. and Thrace, and with 
ſeven thouſand horſe advanced towards Conſtan- 
tinople. The walls of that city had lately been 
ſnaken by an earthquake; the forces of the em- 
r were em 65 on the diſtant frontiers; 
Juſtinian trembled in his palace; and the only 
ope of the people was in the veteran Beliſarius. 
Zabergan was routed by that celebrated general, 
and though his deſtruction was forbidden by Juſ- 
kinian, he haſtenedito repaſs the Danube. : 
- E D. Tvo years after wards, a dark con- 
61 771 ſpiracy Was detected, in which Mar- 
„el. cellus and Sergius were named ; the 
"ſinned preferred a voluntary death.; but. Sergius 
was dragged from a fanctuary; and, tempted by 
che hopes of ſafety, accuſed two officers of the 
houſehold of Belifarius. This veteran ſoldier 
appeared before the council with more indigna- 
tion than fear; but the emperor, after forty years 
ſervice, had ptejudged his guilt. His fortune 
_ was ſequeſtered, and for ſeveral months he was i 
priſoner in his on palace. At length his inno- 
Kuce was ont Ts and his death, 1 
3 3 
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4 d 77 Pe ner At about eight 
months afterwards, delivered him from the in- 
gratitude of his. maſter. Such was the fate of 

Bel ifarius !—TJohn Fzetzes, a monk of the twelfth: 
century, informs us, that he was deprived of his 
eyes, and reduced to beg his bread. 


Juſtinian died eight months after the death df 5 


Beliſarius, in the eighty-third year of his ages 


and! in the thirty-eighth year of his reign. 
Though his fame is eclipſed by the. ſuperior - . 


laſtre of his general, yet the review of the Ro- 
man juriſprudence is a noble monument of his 
ſpirit and induſtry. Even his enemies confeſs 


that he was 2 2 temperate, ee ſus £ 


di 7? 
But the age in W which he reloned: was OE 
tunate; the people were oppreſſed and difcon- 
tented; and Juſtiniarswas neither beloved in "On 
8 nor ene een 
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Ree of the younger Comma of lialy b 
"ae te ge Tl Tiberius tate if 
italy under the Lombards—Charafter * ur 


7 e the Fuft. 

| DO N the FOR of alin. Julio, 
25 5. his nephew, the ſon of Vigilantia, 
was inveſted with the imperial garments; four 
youths exalted him on a ſhield, to receive the 
adoration of his ſubjects; and the choice of the 
ſenate was ſanctifigd by the benediction ef the 
patriarch, who placed the diadem on the head of 
an orthodox prince. 

'The Avars, after being. diſappointed in . 
embaſly to the new emperor, entered into an al- 
liance with the Lombards, whoſe king; Alboin, 
had killed the fon of Turiſund, king of the Ge- 

pide. When Alboin, with forty of his compa- 
nions, went to the court of the Gepidz to de- 
mand the inveſtment with arms (according to 
the cuſtom of the Lombards, who required that 
ceremony to be performed by a foreign and royal 
hand) Cunimund, the ſurviving ſon, was pro- 
voked by fraternal affection to the deſire of ven- 
geance, and ſaid, that © the Lombards reſemble 
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4e in figure and ſmell the 2 armatian 
„„ plains.” One of the Lombards replied, ED 
«© You have felt how ſtrongly they kick. Viſtt 
the plain of Asfield, and ſeek for the bones of 
thy brother; they are mingled with thoſe of 
« the vileft animals.” A tumult was Taiſed, 
but the weeping monarch ſaved the life of his 
gueſt, and diſmiſſed him with the folemn rites 
of inveſtiture. But the beauty of Rofamond, 
the daughter of Cunimund, had inflamed che 
deſires of Alboin; the arts of perſuaſion were 
tried without ſucceſs, and the impatient lover 
obtained the object of his paſſion by force and 
. The inſult was reſented; the Ge- 
pidæ were ſupported by à Roman army ; tlie 
[par ok yielded to their united force; and Al- 
boin, after having in vain offered marriage, re- e- 
JunRantly relinquiſhed his beauteous prey. 
afterwards attacked the Gepidz out of 2 | 
Cunimund, the father of the raviſhed fair one, 
was killed, and his fkull formed into a cup by 


the ſavage conqueror. The empire of the Cha- 


gans was eſtabliſhed in Dacia; the ſpoil was di- 
vided; and the fair Roſamond was perſuaded by 
. Alboin to accept the hand of her 1 
2 Over. 5 . 
1 The king. of the Nene thiks 
__ turned his eyes from the banks of the 
557. Danube to thoſe of che Po and the 
Tyber. The Bulgarians, Sarmatians, Bava- 
rians, and Saxons, enlarged the armies of Al- 
boin ; and the Lombards reſigned their lands to 
_— Len on. 7 I promiſe, that, il they | 
| | H4 failed 
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Ae i the conqueſt of Ital ; they: fhould 1 . 
reinſtated i in their former po . 
+ Longinus, a new exarch, was apes to 
focceed N arſes, the eunuch, who had conquered 
Italy, and whoi by the inſulting mandate of the 
empreſs Sophia was commanded * to leave to 
, men the exerciſe of arms, and return to bis 
=. r ſtation among the maidens of the 
Llace, where a diſt aff ſhould be again placed in 
< the "bind of the eunuch.”” "The indignant 
hero replied, I will ſpin her ſuch a thread as 
„ ſhe ſhall not eaſily unravel.” A reconcilia- 
tion took place between Narſes and the court of 
_ - Conſtantinople, but his death prevented him 
«new ;repairing the errors he had committed. 
The adventurous Alboin deſcended from the 
Julian Alps into the fruitful plains, on which 
his ſuceeſs beſtowed the new and en, ap- 
mene of Lambardy. 

78 A. D. In abi 7 RE +} he departed | 
1 268. ler Pannonia he | inveſted Milan. 
8 From the Trentine hills to the gates 
of Ravenna and Rome, the regions of Italy Tab- 
- mitted to the | barbarian without a ſiege ora 
: battle. He aſſumed the character of a lawful 
monarch ; and the helpleſs Longinus informed 
the emperor of the Joſs; of his provinces and ci- 
ties. Pavia reſiſted the arms of Alboin by a 
ſiege of three years, when it was reduced by fa- 
mine; the conqueror determined to puniſh: the 
- obſtinacy of the inhabitants by a general maf- 
acre ; as he entered the city, his horſe ſtumbled 
and fel, wiszaceident induced the . to 
2 N 3 | 8 relent; 
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Nele [hat | Re was reſpected for” ſeveral | ages 
as the capital of Italy. | Kd 


Before Alboin wed repolans bn aſs: e 


he fell a victim to female revenge. In the palace 
of Verona, at a feaſt of intemperance, he called 
for the ſkull of Cunimund, the horrid ornament 
of his table. After the cup of victory had been 
exhauſted by the Lombard chiefs, Fill it again 
„with wine,” faid the inhuman” conqueror, 
carry it to the queen, and requeſt, in my 
« name, that ſhe will drink and rejoice withithe 
<« ſkull of her father.” The indignant Roſa- 
mond obeyed ; but 'the nouriſhed from that mo- 
ment an infatiate defire of vengeance; ſhe had 
already proftituted her charms to Helmichis, the 
king's armour-bearer ; ſhe told him her inten- 
tion, and required his affiſtance. Her gallant 
communicated the conſpiracy to Perèdèus, one 
of the braueſt champions of the Lombards, ho 
rejected the crime, but promiſed to keep the ſe- 
cret- The queen, to engage this warrior in her 
guilt, ſupplied, in the dark, the place of one of 
her female attendants, who was beloved by 
him; and after the moment of tranſport, in- 
formed the aſtoniſhed -Peredevs, that his own 
death, or that of Alboin, muſt be the conſe- 
quence 'of the treaſonable adulter. 

A. D. In ͤtkis alternative, he Hoſe ahi 
-t6 become the accomplice than the 
573. victim of Roſamond. Alboin, op- 
preſſed with wine, was betrayed by his faithleſs 
an; he Was u oy the 21 the aſ- 
Hs OTE Re LI * 
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Laſſins ; ok the daughter of Cynimund ſatiated 


her enmity by the murder of her huſband. 
The h of Roſamond was of ſhort du- 


ation; the Lombard chiefs compelled her to 


abdicate the tranſient power ſhe had aſſumed. 


She eſcaped to Ravenna, with her infant daughter 


and her two lovers. Longinus, the imperial ge- 


neral, beheld with deli es the charms of Roſa- - 
mond; e paſſion; and as Hel- 
55 michis came from the bath, ſhe gave him poi- 
+ Jon: the taſte of the banefyl potion: convinced 


kim that it was ſuch. He pointed his dagger to 
the breaſt of Roſamond, and compelled her to 
en, the remainder of the deadly cup. 


geſſor of Alboin. Before the end of eighteen 
months, Clepho was ſtabbed by a domeſtic ; and 
during ten years, the minority of his ſon. Au- 
Shari, Italy Was. divided by a ducal ariſtocracy E 


ty tyrants. 

The annals of the ſecond Joftm are 
EY D. 

marked with diſgrace abroad, and mi- 
574. ſery at home. The Roman empire 


was afflicted by the loſs of Italy, the deſolation 
of Africa, and the-conqueſts of the Perſians. 
J be capital and the provinces were exhauſted by 


the venality of the magiſtrates and the injuſtice 


of the governors. The ſentiments of Juſtin 


were pure and benevolent ; but his faculties were 


_ impaired by diſeaſe, and he was confined, to his 


palace. a dts to the complaints of his 215 


Her daughter was embarked, 4 Fa 4 
Fry Conſtantinople ; and the free ſuffrage of the 
 Lombards raiſed Clepho tothe throne as the ſuc- 
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His only; ſon had died 3s this infancy x. - 
daughter was married to Raduarius, the ſuper- 
intendant of the palace; and Juſtin-was accul- 

tomedꝭ to behold with jealouſy and hatreũ wart 
brothers and couſins. Tiberius, the fa 
captain of his guards, was inted his ſac 
ſor. The ſpeech which Tel made upon that 
public occaſion was aſcribed to the inſpiration af 
the Deity; he concluded wich, Love the 
people like yourſelf; cultivate the affectiona, 
maintain the diſcipline of the army; protect 
« the fortunes of the een — 
A Cy wk | 1 
ies. * | not long to . bleſſing 8 * 
reign; 7 Jef than four ven, afher the l 
death of Juſtin, pas ſunk into a mortal diſeaſe, 
which left him only ſufficient time to beftow the 
diadem ow e of eee e : 
Sens. He is empire and his daughter 
to Maurice, who aſcended the chrone at the age 
of forty- three years, and reigned above twenty 
years over the eaſt and over himſelf. He per- 
ſuaded Childebert, tlie * of Clovis, to 
invade Italy. 5 5 
I, he victo jous Autharis aſſerted a — 
the dominion of Italy. That —_—_— 

a period of two hundred years, unoqualiy 

divided between the kingdom ng 3 5 
and the exarchate * Ravenna... The full re- 
mains of civil, of military, and even of ecclefis 


aſtical power, were united in eighteen ſucceſſe 
n Their * r 5 


. H 6 ä 


— 
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_ __ captives and ſubjects were frequently ſurpriſed. 2 
by the humanity. of the victor. The vices of 
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| obs headers N che DEP af Fe. 
_ -rara and Commachio, five maritime cities from 
_ . _- Rimini to Ancona, and between the Adriatic © 
_ :coaſt and the hills of the Appenine. The ſu- 
4 y.of the exarch was acknowledged by the 


-Premac 

- three ſubordinate provinces of Rome, of Venice, 
and of Naples; and the three iſlands of Sardinia, 
Corſica, and Sicily, ſtill adhered to the empire; 
but Naples ſoon acquired the privilegeof electing 


ber own dukes; and Venice was finally en- 
Hobled by an: equal alliance with the eaſtern em- 


The remainder of Italy was poſſeſſed by 
* Fes ag and from Bee: the royal feat, 


their kingdom was extended to the eaſt, the 
north, and the weſt, as far as the confines * the 
n the Bavarians, a 504 the Franks of Auſtra- i 


Ia. and Burgundy. 


The dreſs of -the ancient Poder conſiſted ; 
« looſe linen garments; their legs and feet were 
clothed in long hoſe and open fandals ; and even 
in the tranquility of peace, a ſword was con- 
55 girded to their ſides; their heads ow 5 

ſhaven behind, but their hair before hung over 
their eyes and mouth, and a long beard e 
ſented the name and character of the nation. 


Yet this ſtrange apparel, and horrid aſpect, often 


. concealed a gentle and generous diſpoſition; and 


as ſoon as the rage of battle had ſubſided, the 


the Lombards were the effects of. paſſion, of ig- 


Autharis 


— — 


norance, of intoxication; their virtues were the | 


nn ſpomtancous growth of nature. 
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. their iN was marked” 6 
Theudelinda, the daughter of Garibald, the king 
of Bavaria. The Italian enjoyed a milder 5, 
more equitable government than any of the 
other kingdoms which had been founded on the 
ruins of the weſtern empire. 7 
| Rome, about the cloſe of the Gxth contary; | 
had reached the loweſt period of her depreſſion. 
The hoſtile approach of the Lombards was oſten 
felt. The diſtreſſed inhabitants opened, or ſhnt 
the gates with a trembling hand: they beheld 
from the walls the flames of their houſes; and 
heard the lamentations of their brethren, who 
were dragged into diſtant ſlavery beyond the ſea 
and mountains. The capital of the world no 
longer attracted the curioſity and ambition of 
nations; but if chance or neceſſity directed the 
| ſteps of a wandering ſtranger, he contemplated 
with horror the vacancy and ſolitude of the city. 
The edifices of Rome were expoſed to ruin and 
decay ; the mouldering fabrics were eafily over- 
thrown by inundations, tempeſts, and earth- 
,uakes; and Rome, like Thebes, Babylon, or 
dann, might have been erazed from the 
earth, if the city had not been animated by a 
vital principle, which Fa was were, her i > 7 8 : 
nour and K mo eng 4 Fe bot? 5 
| rego Ef un the reig 
AD. 3 of” e Was ertated Pope. 5 
599. mild eloquence and ſeaſonable — 
averted the ab 72. the e ſu ſpended 
over Rome, 
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with the Khan at their head, pale: the One 


s 51 CHAPTER: . 


of the 8 e — EE 
of r e of e by the Per« © 


an an ars. 


HE ſubjects of the 8 empire were 
now generally diſtinguiſhed by the name 


8 After ane hoſtile. 3 mich. the 
Court of Conſtantinople, Nuſhirvin, the Perſian 


monarch, paſſed the . Euphrates, and was de- 


feated by the imperial army. near the town of 
Melitene ; and, regardleſs of his troops, ſwam 
the Euphrates on n the back of an elephant. 
 'The Roman ger 
ſtandard on the banks of the Araxes. On the 


TJuſtinian, ereCted bis 


return of ſpring, he deſcended from the plains of 


| Aſſyria, and extended his devaſtations within 
ſight of the palace of Nuchirvin, who ſunk 


beneath diſgrace, ' and was tucceeded by his 


fon Hormouz, who accepted the perfidious aid of 


the. ack _ againſt the frequent. inroads of 


F our hundred thouſand Turks, 


Oxus. 


and the ruin of the Gepidæ, the dominion of 
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A. D. As theſe niece towards 
dhe mountains of Hyrania, they en- 


390. tered into a confederacy with the Ro-—- 


mans; and the ſovereignty of the houſe of Saſ- 
ſan muſt have been exti inguiſhed, had it not been 
prevented by the valour wh the gigantic Varanes, 
Who, with twelve thouſand F 

the ſteep and narrow deſcent of the Hyreanian 
rock, the only paſſage into the plains - 
and, from the commanding . heights, over- 
whelmed with darts and ſtones the myriads of 
the Turkiſh hoſt; the Khan and his Fug periſhed 
amidſt the erowd ; and the miſerable fugitives 


Idiers, occupied = 


Media, 


were abandoned to the revenge of an inzurod 5 


peaple. 
In Europe, by the e of the 3 


the Avars was extended from the foot of the . 


Alps to the ſea-coaſt of the Euxine. Baian, 
their chagan, occupied the ruſtic palace of At- 
tila, and appears to have imitated his policy, 
Hungary, Poland, and Pruſſia, from the mouth 
of the Danube 7 er of the Oder, were 4 
to the empire of the chagan. 
A. D. 15 The army beyond the Danube 41 
been commanded to eſtabliſh their 
9s. winter quarters in the hoſtile country 
of the Avars; their private murmurs were ſoon 
converted into open rage; they pronounced 
Maurice unfit to reign ; and under the endes e. 
of Phocas, a ſimple centurion, they returned by 
haſty marches into e 225 Con- 
ſtantinople. | 


* . 
rx 
*Y 
a 1 
— ö 


* 


In a nocturnal ar: the tales Was 
ee to every ſpecies of rapine and licen- 


tiouſneſs. The unfortunate Maurice, with his 


wife and nine children, in a ſmall boat eſcaped 


to the church of St. Autononius, near Chalce- 


don, and from thence urged his ſon Theodoſius 


to implore the ee of the Ferſian Mo- 5 


—_ 
On His al, Canfhictinopte: oped her 


Fr; tes to Phocas, who diſpatched the miniſter of 


ath to Chalcedon ; they dragged the emperor 


from his ſanctuary, murdered his five ſons be- 
fore his face, while the parent at each ſtroke 
found ſtrength to repeat the pious ejaculation, 


* Thou art Juſt, O Lord, and thy judgments 
% are righteous.” And 0 rigid was his attach- 


ment to juſtice, that when a arte preſented her 


own child in the place of a royal infant, he re- 
vealed the falſehood, and prevented the execu- 


tion of the noble intention. The tragic ſcene 
was cloſed by the execution of the emperor him- 


ſelf, in the twentieth year of his reign; and the 


Gxty- third of his age. Young Theodoſius was 
beheaded, by order of the ee at Nice; in his 


wa to the Perſian court. 
+ But the afurper,-Phocas, did not t long ee 


theſe acts of cruclty, for Heraclius, with the aſ- 


ſiſtance of the people, - and even the guards, 


ſeized the tyrant, and reproached him ch his 
crimes. Wilt thou govern better? were the 


laſt words of Phocas. After ſuffering each va- 


__ of imat and n, his head "oo! 9 


from 


eee 
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from his TOW, and the trunk was caſt into the | 


"AY | Heradlius alehliged the ede by 
8 61 0 ih: conſent of the i the ſenate, 
and the people. : - 
4 Tbe firſt” intelligence which the Z 
5 new emperor received from the eaſt 
+ was the loſs of Antioch; Cæſarea the 
8 of Cappadocia, next yielded to the Per- 
ſians; the vale of Damaſcus was deluged by their 
innunierable: forces; and, after 'a ſhort repoſe, 
the conqueſt. of Jerufalem was effected by the 
ſon of Harmouz, Egypt itfelf, which had Fe 
exempt from war fince the time of Diocletian, 
was ſubdued: by the Perſians ;' another army, 
in the ſame campaign, advanced from the 
Euphrates to the Thracian Boſphorus; and a 


Perſian hin e maintained above ten years in 


the ſight of 
conqueror contemplated with pleaſure his wealth 
and power, he received an epiſtle from an ob- 
ſcure citizen of Mecca, inviting him to acknow- 
ledge Mahomet as the apoſtle of God. He re- 5 
jected the invitation, and tore the epiſtle.—— 
In this manner,” ſaid the A arten mn 
God will tear the kingdom, and reje& the 
_ 4. ſupplications of Choſroes.”” This prediction 
of Mahomet was accomplithed by the CIs arr 7 
victories of the Romans. 
The Roman empire Was now 0 to che | 
walls of CON with the remnant of 
Greece, 181 ene with a eye: maritime 
eitics. Tr Ee . 9 5 


* : s 1 - # 


nſtantinople. While the Perhan - : 
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. that he would never 


3 peace to the emperor of Rome till he had wer gi 


his crucified God, and embraced” the worſhip of 
the ſun; yet he was at length porſuaded to re- 


1 nounce the conqueſt of Conſtantinople ; and it 


= 


as agreed ei the annual tribute from the Ro- 
man empire ſhould be a thouſand talents of gold, 
_ a thouſand talents of filver, a thouſand filk robes, 
5 and a thouſand virgins. 
A. D. But the future con _ of Hera- 
9352 J clivs humbled the pride of the Per- 
ſians; from the plains of Albania, he 
followed the cha of the Hyrcanian mountains, 
and deſcended into the province of Media; be 
carried his victorious arms as far as the cities of 
Caſpin and Iſpahan. Heraclius concluded, by 
return to the coaſt of the Euxine, a trium- 
See expedition of three years. 
A. D. The reſources of Sie were not 
5626. Yet exhauſted ; an army of fifty thou- 
land men, called from their ornament . 
Golden Spears, was deſtined to march againſt the 
Roman emperor; theſe, in conjunction with 
> Scythian allies, inveſted the city of Con- 
Kantinople on the thirty-firſt of July; the de- 
puties of the magiſtrates were inſulted by the 
chagan. But at length the inhabitants were 
animated by a reinforcement ſent to them by 
Heraclius, and the Perſians and their allies were 
to give the fignal of retreat. During 
theſe tranſactions an ary * 5 the con · 
nes of Syria was pil by the Saracens.— 
Tore troops lent to its relief were 1 
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and this trifling occurrence was the prelude of a 
mighty revolution. Theſe robbers were the 
diſciples of Mahomet, who emerging from the 


deſert, in lefs than eight years acquired by the 


ſword thoſe provinces which had been reſcued - 

from the Perſians by the yalour of Heraclius. 

This being the ape 
if we ſhall defer the account 


| in which the Mahometan 
religion took its r 
of the Greek emperors to a ſubſequent chapter, 
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Bib and Charafter of Aa ara: 
_ Religion by the Sword—His Death and Suc- 
W e 1 nreads 87 5 the 5 aracens in CON 
and France. | | 


Ws Mahomet erefted his is holy ſtan- 
dard, the kingdom of Yemen a pro- 
vince of the Perſian empire; and from the city 
of Mecca to the Eu phrates, the Arabian tribes 
were confounded by 48 Greeks and Latins, un- 
der the general name of Saracens. A perfect 
model of Arabian virtue is ſaid to have exiſted. 
m the character of Hatem ; he was brave and 
liberal; an eloquent poet and a ſacceſsful rob- 
ber; forty camels were roaſted at his hoſpitable 
feafts ; ; and at the prayer of a ſuppliant ewe 
he reſtored both the captives and the ſpoil. 
Perſecuted Chriſtians and baniſhed } Jews had 

for a long time inhabited Mecca and the Ara- 
bian wilderneſs ; and the Arabs were pleaſed to 
find in the ſtory of the Hebrew patriarchs, the 
fathers of their nation. They. applauded the 
birth and promiſes of Iſmael, revered the virtues 
of Abraham, and traced his pedigree, and their 
6wn, to the creation of the firſt man. 
| | Mahomet 


. wi 


1 © 0 © © 
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his carly infancy he was deprived of 
his faber and mother, and his inheritance was 


reduced to five camels, and an ZExhiiopian maid- 
ſervant. His uncle, Abu Taleb, was the guar- 


dian of his youth; in his twen ty- fifth year, bs. 


entered into the ſervice of Cadijah, a rieh widow 


of Mecca, who ſoon beſtowed upon him her hand 
and fortune. After his marriage, he continued 
in the practice of domeſtic virtue, till he aſſumed 
the title of a prophet, : and proclaimed the reli- 
gion of the Koran, in the fortieth year of his age. 

While hiſtorians inform us, that Mahomet 


| bad a capacious and retentive memory, an eaſy 


and ſocial wit, an imagination ſublime, a clear: 
and deciſive judgment, they add, that he could 


neither read nor write. From his earlieſt youth, 
he, was addicted to religious contemplation ;. 


every year he withdrew to the cave of Hera, 


tins miles from Mecca. At leagth he publiſhed, of | 


under the name of Lam, that there is only one 
God, and that Mahomet is the apoſtle of God. 


In the Koran he has rejected the worſhip & SED 
idols and men, of ſtars and planets, on the ra» 


tional principle, that whatever Tiſes muſt fet ; 


that whatever is born muſt die; and that what- 
ever is corruptible muſt decay and periſh, He 
pretended; that the chapters and verſes of that haky 


book were revealed to him by the angel Gabrie 


Theſe pages were collected by his diſciples, 
| juſt as they had been delivered to the prophet by. _ 
the angel, and thrown, without order, into a 


cheſt; 


r 


50 Fa - yeary alter the death of enen 1 2 | 
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cheſt; . * ae neh to the cuſ- 
tody of one of his wives. Two years after the 
death of Mahomet, the ſacred volume was pub 
Iifhedby: his ſucceſſor, Abubeke.. 

At the end of two hundred years, the i Gare; 


or vun e was fixed by the labours of Al Bo. 


chari, who ſelected, from a maſs of - three hun- 


dͥred thouſand reports, ſeven thouſand two hun- 
dred and ſeventy-five as genuine tradi tions. 


Whenever the Arabian prophet was preſſed to 
give ſome ſign 
ſwers were expreſſive of weakneſs and vexation; 

and he concealed the cheat under a pretence of 
viſion and Vet the credulity of the 
vulgar has recorded a long liſt of his ſpiritual ex. 
ploits. Trees went forthi to meet him; ſtones 
ſaluted him; a beam groaned to him; a camel 
complained to him; and à ſhoulder of mutton 
informed him of its being poiſoned. 


According to the Koran; thoſe whobelieyei wp | 
conſequence” believe in Mahomet. 


God muſt 
Unbelievers are punithed mee ng to the degree 
of evidence they have rejected, and the true be- 


lievers ' only will be Judged” by: their actions. 
"Thoſe who tread in the ſteps of. Mahomet wall 


fountains of paradiſe ; and 


enjoy the groves a 
ſeventy⸗-two houris, or black: 


the meaneſt believers, while the guilty will fall 
auto the firſt and · mildeſt df the-ſeverrhells: 


When Mahomet was exalted to the rank of a 


ſovereign, and inveſted with the prerogative of 
forming al 


of his miraculous powers, his an- 


girls, of re- 
ſplendant beauty, wilt be created for the uſes 


and ot waging WOO * | 


by t the ama wer this'was — 
impoldor 4 The ſword” ſays Mabomet, is 
« the key of heaven and hell; a drop of blood 


« ſhed in the cauſe of God, # night ſpent in 


arms, is of more avail than two months or 
46 faſti ing and . - whoſoever falls in battle,- 
i his fins are forgiven. At de day of judg-" 


« ment his — 1a ſhall a. ox nr! as ver- 
million, aud odoriferous as myrrhi; and the 
« loſs of his limbs ſhall be ſupplied by the wings 


6 of angels and of cherubims.. 

To this glowing picture of future rewards, 
the Koran adds the perſuaſive truths of fate and 
predeſtination; and the companions of Malio- 
met advanced undauntedly to meet that death. 
which they believed it impoſſible to ſhun. 


A. D. . The firſtrimethat Mahometſhewed 


PA his military {kill, joined to the aid ot 


| his new region, was in the famous 
vale: of Beller. His enemies conſiſted of one 


hundred horſe and eight hundred and fifty foot. 


The ſorces of the prophet were only thivee nt. 
dred and thirteen; When lie beheld the inferi- 
ority of his followers, O God }” he exclaimed, 


whom wilt : 


G God, if theſe are _— 
thou be worſhipped on the earth? Gourage, 

my children; cloſe your ranks; difcharge your 
* arrows; and the day'isyourown;” But doubtful 


ol his force, he demanded- the ſuccour of Gabriel 
and three thouſand angels. His followers fainted” 


and were preſſed; the prophet mounted his 
horſs; he caff il ae dne into the air, 
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Let thieir faces be covered 
Both armies heard the thunder of his 
voice; cheir fancy beheld the angelic warriors; 


and the enemies of the prophet fled before bim. 
In the purſuit- this divine general himſelf was 


wounded, and two of his teeth, ſhattered with a 
„were conveyed from che ſcene of tumult 


and diſmay to a place of ſafety. 


Ihe Jews, [refuſing their belief to che 1 


trines of the Arabian prophet, fell under his im- 
placable rage; and he ſummoned them to em- 


brace his religion, or contend with him in battle. 


„Alas replied the trembling Jews, ** we are 


01 ignorant of the uſe of arms; but we perſevere- 
4 in the faith and- worſhip of our fathers ; why 


4 wilt thou reduce us to the neceſfity of a juſt 


defence! Mahomet reduced their fortreſſes, 
and confiſcated 


ed their wealth, in fifteen days. 
After the Arabian tribes had fubmitted to the 
arms and creed of the . prophet, his ambition 


prompted him to proclaim war againſt the empe- 


ror of the Romans, and when his followers com- 
plained of the intolerable heat of fummer: 


„Hell is much hotter,” ed the indignant 


mY phet. 


Tze tribes and the cities om the Euphrates | 
to Ailahꝭ at the head of the Red Sea, acknow- 
ladged the dominion of the prophet. | 


Je had aſſerted in familiar . chat 
the angel of death was not allowed to take his 
foul till he had procured his permiſſion. 


* 


He was afflicted with a fever for fourteen days, 


owned 


wc, 


= and Sanding : that his diflolution | was near, he | 
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e among my fellow-citizens on high,” 
| 


Kerr he expired; and the tomb of the prophet 


reduced Oilicia, with its capital 
ſpread the flames of war to the ſhores: of the 
Euxine, and the neighbourhood of Conſtanti- 

. nople. To the E they levelled the walls of 
Edeſſa and Amida, of Dara and Niſibis, in the 
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requivad 
to the angel of death; he reclined his 1 


the lap of Ayeſha the 'beſt beloved of his wives; * 


and raiſing his eyes towards the roof of the houſe, 


uttered theſe broken, but articulate words: 


46 O God — Pardon my fins—yes ; I come— 


breathed his laſt on a carpet n he. 
was interred on the ſame" ſpot on 


at Medina vies, in the opinion of the pilgrim, 
with the ſanctity of the temple at Mecca. + 
During one hundred years after the flight of 


Mahomet from Mecca, the arms of his ſacceſ= 
fors had triumphed from India to the Atlantic 
| » Portia, Syria, Egypt, Africa, 55 

\ acknowledg their power. | 


. — 


To che 12h of Syria the vice 


duſt; and deſtroyed for ever the long diſputed 
barrier of Rome and Perſia. To the Ye eft they 
occupied the hills of Libanus, abounding in 


timber, and Phœnicia, populous in mariners. 


A fleet of ſeventeen hundred barks was equipped, 


and the imperial navy of the Romans fled before 


the natives of the - deſert. The Saracens rode 
maſters of the ſea; and the iſlands of Cyprus, 


Rhodes, and the Cyelades, were ene ex · 
poled to their * 1 


L a 


90, EE ENI. or THR 


tip 


A p. In the ſpring of this year. the Sara 
” cens were led into Spain with Tarik | 


711. at their head; their ſorces were about 


5 3 thouſand; - Roderic, the Spaniſh monarch, * 
oppoſed their progreſs at the head of ninety thou - 


ſand men. Ihe armies met near - the town of 


Keres, two le: from Cadiz; three ſucceſ- 
ſive days were ſpent in bſdody ſkirmiſhes, but . 


the fourth-proved deciſive ; and the Spaniſh army 
was ſcattered or deſtroyed in the flight or purſuit | 
of the three following days. Roderie ase : 


eſcaped a ſoldier's death, to periſh more i Ry 5 1 
o For- 


in the waters of the Betis. The city 


dova was aſſaulted and taken; the ſea-coaſt „ 
Bœtica was reduced; and Tarik, directing his 


march from the Bœtis to the Tagus, appeared 


in arms under the walls of Toledo, the gates of. | 


which were o pened to the victors. The Tarik, 


atter he had re Warded the Jews, to whoſe aid be 
Was much indebred, marched beyond the Aſtu- 
rian mountains, and Was e by: the mari- 


time town of Gijon. 


VVV 


of unbelievers by religious toleration. 


The diſciples of Abraham, of Moſes,” and of 


Jeſus, were ſolemnly invited to accept the more 


powerful revelation of Mahomet : Nas if they: 
| eee. the payment of a moderate tribute, 
| = were-entitled to the freedom of conſcience: 


; religious worſhip. The progreſs of their 
arms was facilitated by this moderation ; and at 
the end of the firſt century of the hegira, the 


_ "ow were the moſt moet and w. 


* 
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kt of the globe. hid the laſt 90 the Ont 
miades, the Arabian empire extended two hun. 
dred days 2 from eaſt to welk,. from they, 
confines and India to the ſhores: of. 
the Atlantic INES and to - traverſe their domi - 
nions in Africa would be a labour of four or five 
months for an Arabian caravan. The ibs | 
of the Mahometan religion diffuſed over . 5 
ample ſpace a muy E es ber and 


— 


opinions. 3 4 N | f i - 
= About f ſix „ 5 
Ge, of Mahomet ecca, his tliciples: s 
77 appeared in ee under the wallpof .  * * - 


Conſtantinople; but the ſolid and-lofty walls of: 
the city. were defended by. numbers and diſei- 
pline, and the Arabs were diſmayed by d 7 
| range and prodigious effects of artificial fire. 
. The ſecond ſiege of Conſtantinople. | | 
6. was undertaken. in the reign of the 
A caliph Soliman. An army of one 
hundred hee twenty thouſand Arabs and Per- 4 
lians, aided by a fleet of eighteen hundred ; 1 
inveſted that city. The fire-thips of the Greeks. 
were launched againſt them; aud i 
an armada was deſtroyed, whith 5 
extirpate the Roman name. TE 
The deliverance of S ay be 
principally aſcribed to the terrors and efficacy-of: + ' 
the Greek fire. From the few hints of — 1 
ters of that age, it is conjectured that this com - 
| poſition conſiſted of a Bauid bitumen, mingled 3 
with ſulphur, and the pitch that is extracted 55 
from ea: * T*. 3 was uſed „ 
8 2 8 
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„„ TEE FAIL OF THE 


dme middle of the fourte 
| was ny: approved, and aſſumed name of 


A. D. ben he Arabs found Wenke 
f repulſed in the eaſtern part of Europe, 
27 — turned their arms towards the 


8 and-wear more ſucceſsful. They - had al- 


aſſumed the title of king over the ſouthern pro- 
vinces of Gaul, through the weakneſs of the fa- 

mily of Clovis. Theſe diſciples of Mahomet 
repaſſed the Pyrennees, and ſeized upon Nar- 


bonne, Languedoc, Gaſcony, and Bourdeaux; | 


and the ſouth. of France, from the mouth of the 
Tiver Garonne. to that of the Rhone. This ex- 
tent of country aſſumed the manners and reli- 
gre of Arabia. 

'The ſpirit of Abderame, their trailer; ſcorned 


Dy theſe narrow limits; he paſſed the Garonne and 


rdogue, over-ran the province of Aquitain, 
planted his ſtandards on the walls of Tours and 
Sens, and ravaged the kindom of Burgundy as 
far as the cities of Lows and Befancon. 
The danger which now threatened 'Chriſten- 


Fine was averted by the genius and fortune of 


Charles Martel, an — — ae ſon of the elder 
Pepin. The epithet of Martel, the hammer, was 
Added to the name of Charles, to be expreſſive 

af the weighty ſtrokes he uſed to give his ene- 


— This famous u and 
c attacked 


| th cen „ When it 


ee e Spain, and began to enter the 
provinces of Gaul on the ſide of the Pyrennees 
ns. Their firſt invaſion of theſe parts 
was repelled by the Duke of Aquitain, who had 


grasen ge. 


%% 
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a—_ the invades betvear Tote FR” Poic- 

tiers. During the firſt ſix days of a deſulto 
combat, the horſemen and archers of the ea 
maintained their 5 but in the ar 


onſet of the ſeventh day, they were oppreſſed by 
the ſtrength and ſtature of the Germans. Ab- 
derame was flain ; the Saracens retired to their 
camp; the various tribes turned their arms againſt 
each other, and each leader conſulted his ſafety 
by a ſeparate flight. The Arabs never reſumed 
the conqueſt of Gaul, and they were foon driyen 
beyond the Pyrennees by Charles Martel and} his 
yaliant race. 
When the Arabs of the eaſt were Grradatal | 
by civil broils, a royal youth, of the name of 
Abdalrahman, eſcaped their vengeance, and 
_ kinded on. the coaſt of Andaluſia, in Spain; after 
a ſucceſsful ſtruggle, he eſtabliſhed the throne of 
Cordova, and was the father of the Ommiades, 
in Spain, who reigned about two hundred and 
fifty years from the Atlantic to the Pyrennees. 
In the tenth century, the chair of Mahomet was 
diſputed by three caliphs, who reigned at Bag- 
dad, Cordova, and Cairoan, a city of Africa. 
| Theſe three rivals excommupiĩcated each other, 
and agreed in opinion, that a Cay is more odi- 
ons than an unbeliever. 
A. D. Harun, the ſecond fads of Motadi,- 
3; encamped under the walls of Conſtan- 
7 tinople, whilſt Irene, and her infant 
fon, Conſtantine, were ſeated on the Byzantine 
throne. The empreſs purchaſed the retreat of 
He Saracens with an nana] tribute of — 


13 


* 


— als de ABER a> oe. 


.caliph had ſcare 


n in FAIL OF THE 


4 Oo 


"feat nan of; bl; About Gre; years aber 


this, when Nicephorus was emperor, he refuſed 


to pay the tribute, and ee to obliterate this 
badge of ſervitude and dif; In his letter to 


the Sh he ſays, Reſtore Ab fruits of your 
9 injuſtice, or abide the determination of the 
44, ſword,” The anſwer. of the caliph- was of 
&Aremendous brevity :=—* In the name of the moſt 


e merciful God, Harun al Raſhid, commander 


«of. the faithful, to Nicephorus, the Roman 


. dog. I have read thy letter, O thou ſon of 
. 443 an unbelieving mother. Ihou Mal not hear, 


'< thou ſhalt behold my reply.” 
It was written in characters of and =X'" 


4 in the plains of Phrygia ;- Nicephorus en- 
tered into a trea ant Goo of peace; but the triumphant 
15 retired before the peace was 


violated by the Byzantine emperor. Thie in- 


cenſed Arabs ded Aſia Minor, and the coin 


of the tribute, which N icephorus was compelled 


to-pcy, was marked with the 1 image- and ſuper- 


ſcription of Harun and his three ſons. - 
-A. D. A party of Arabs; with Abu Caab, 


4 "823. 


.of Crete:-and theſe licentious corſairs, 


| for one hundred and -thirty-eight years, derided 
tte inffectual arms and Cures. of the princes of 
Conſtantinople. N 5 


<p D. Rome, rarthok in the ſufferings of 
"8 6. fallen 3 a fleet of Saracens from 
70. the African coaſt entered the Tyber; : 


l infolted the ſuburbs, and pillaged with ra- 
| n the * _ * of St. Peter 


he oy 3 4& ' 0 
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4 1 their head, entered into 'the nd 
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and St. Paul. Their diviſion ſaved the capital 


from the yoke of the prophet of Mecca. 
At this preſſing inſtant, the apoſtolical chair 


was filled by Leo the Fourth. The ancient 
walls of the city were repaired by the command 


of that Pope; and a chain was drawn acroſs the 
ſtream of the Tyber, to impede the aſcent of a 
hoſtile navy. The Saracens were defeated: in 
their attack upon the city; and thoſe whoeſeaped 
the ſword fell into the hands of their implacable 


purſuers, and the dangerous multitude” of ca 


tives were reduced by the ſword and the gibbet. 


In the beginning of the tenth century, when 


the caliphs began to decline, and the eaſtern 
world was convulſed and broken, the Grecks 


were rouſed from their lethargy. by the hopes. of 
"conqueſt and revenge. Antioch; with the cities 
2 U 
of C 


manent acceſſions to the Roman empire. 
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CHAPTER X 


| 7 he Progref a Society in 1 B the Fer. 
tlement n the B arbarians to the PAR" Can. 


| þ I HOUGH ah Toy . wanted 
| taſte to value the Roman aris, laws, or 
kterature, they generally embraced the — — 


£ 
# * 1 
* 


of the conqdered. And, doubtleſs, the mild : 


mit of Chriſten y would have ſoftened their 
vage manners, had their minds been free from 


barbarous ſuperſtition, which, mixing with the 


Chriſtian principles and ceremonies, produced 


that abſurd medley of violence, devotion, and 


folly, which has ſo long diſgraced the Romiſh 
church, and which ae — character of the 
middle ages. Whatever the avarice and craft 


of the prieſthood gained by the converſion of the 


barbarians, the pure doctrine of Chriſtianity loſt. 
The prieſts perceived the utility of mingling 
druidleal ſapertition with” the doctrines of the 


pel, in order to increaſe that temporal power 


which they then poſſeſſed. 


The Druids among the Gauls and Britons, 


and the prieſts among the Germans, and all the 


_— * Scandinavia, poſſeſſed an abſolute do- 
Wy minion 
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verſion of this people, the clergy endeavoured to 
convert this prejudice in 2 of themſelves, 


while the humble doctrine of Chriſtianity was 


loſt in groſs ſuperſtition. The deluded votaries | 


were perfuaded to conciliate the favour of God 


by the ſame means that ſatisfied the avarice of. 


men, or by thoſe employed to appeaſe their fa- 


bulous deities. ** They ſeem to have believed,” 


fays the Abbe de Mably, © that avarice was the 


“ firſt attribute of the Divinity, and that the 
« faints made a traffic of their e ank 


1 protection.” Hence the celebrated ing of _ 
e « $t, Martin ſerves his fiend 0 


well; but he makes them Pay Cara for his 


4 trouble 3 


As the intereſt of the dc claſhed with that 


of the laity, oppoſition jealouſy produce 
new diſorders. The prieſts made uſe of py 


againſt their powerful adverſaries; they invented 


_ fables to awe them into fabiniffion : they em- 
ployed the fpiritual arms in defence or their | 


temporal s; and changed the mild Ian 

of char Hb frightful par En, Peine 
ſeen clad in armour, fighting for their lands, 
and luxury diſgracing the name of the God of 
hamility, while they perverted his doctrine. 
They made a myſtery of the moſt n 


feiences: truth \ was not permitted to fee the | 


light, and reaſon was Kette in the cell of ſu· 
perſtition. Many of the clergy themſelves could 
ſcarce read, an was confined to the 
cloiſters. "There a bh SE 

| tion, 


n THE FALL OF THE 


, ually willing to deceive and to Mello 
2 lying chronk les, and fabulous legends 


were which contaminated Ay, 

religion, and the laws of . 

1 9 — - about the end of the eighth century, 
Was hey 6 in the black ſhades of ignorance 

and ſuperſtition. Charlemagne, in France, 

and Alfred the Great, i in Britain, were fortunate 


enough to diſpel ſome of thoſe clouds which ob- 


ſtructed the progreſs of ſcience in their domi- 


niens; but the ignorance and barbariſm of the 
age Were too powerful for their liberal inſtitu- 


3 


1 After es time, theſe gleams of know- 


were ſoon extinguiſhed, and Europe fell 
e the chaos of ſuperſtition. + 


uring the ninth and tenth. centuries, | e 
2 who alone N the important ſecrets 
reading and writing, 2 the arbiters and 


he. zudges of almoſt all ra affairs. They 
Aſſumed to themſelves the juriſdiction of mar- 


riages, contracts, and wills, which they took. 


1 care to involve in myſtery, and by which they 


opened. ol E e new ſources of wealth and 
power; . thing wore the colour of religion ; & 


. and ke at ſuſpicious banner the perpetra- 


' tors of every crime. inliſted. The hiſtory of 
| thoſe ages forms a ſatire on the human mind and 


gn religion. 


,  ©& Redeem your ſouls from deſtruction, Gow : 
St. Egidius, biſhop of Noyon, © while you have 


„the means in your power; offer preſents and 


« tythes to churchmen; come more frequently | 


« har; humbly ny patronage of: 


8 3 * 


2 


« you may come with ſecurity in the day of the: 


: OMAN Externs. „ wy 
.  th6 Rip, Ser ir ven rte what; 


* tribunal of the eternal Judge, and ſay, Give 
e us, O Lord, for we have given unto thee! 


In ſeveral charches of France, at the conclu- 


fon of the feſtival, in commemoration of the 
Virgin Mary's flight into Egypt, the prieſt, 
when he diſmiſſed the people, brayed nes 


times like an aſs; and the people, by way of! re. 


ſponſe, brayed three times 1n return, 


Europe continued i in this os Ne en | 


ſuperſtition until the cloſe of the eleventh*cens 


tury, when-letters began to revive, and make a: 


ſmall progreſs. But the learning of theſe times 
conſiſted in a ſcientifical jargon, a falſe logic, 


employed about genes without Wee A : 


idea of things. 


The conception of the bleſſed Virgin; and- | 


the digeſtion of the Euchariſt, were two of the 


— 


principal objects of their ſpeculation ; - and out of 


the laſt a third aroſe; which Was to A ner Sh, 


ther it was evacuated again! 


In the middle of the tenth See the diſor⸗ N 


ders of government and religion had attained 


their utmoſt height. At ' this period the feudal 


policy was become almoſt univerſal. From this 
ſtate of feudal anarchy the moſt frightful diſor- 


ders aroſe; force decided all things; Europe was 


one great field'of: battle; where the weak ſtrug- 
| pled for freedom, and the ſtrong for dominion: - 


he king was without power, . Ao the nobles - 


without principle th "He tyrants at home, 
| a Tobdcroabrogd. 
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bene ee elf indeed to the lms of fo 
ciety t e Europeans during this period. 
The people, 


moſt uſeful claſs in the community, were either 


actual ſlaves, or expoſed to ſo many miſeries, 
ariſing from pillage and oppreſſion; to one or 
bother of which 3 were a continual prey, and 
dſten to both, that many of them made a volun - 


— of their liberty for bread. and pro- 1 
the cauſes 3 de to 0. 


10 anarchy and barbariſm, and to introduce or- 
der and politeneſs, we muſt. rank chivalry, which, 


as Dr. Robertſon remarks, though commonly | 


conſidered as a wild inſtitution, the reſult of ca- 


price and the faurce of extravagance, aroſe natu- 


rally from the ſtate of ſociety in thoſe times, and 
| had a very ſerious effect in refining the manners 


of the European. nations. 

g the rigours of the feudal $ vitem, the 
arm of the brave was the only tribunkl to which 
the ole could appeal for juſtice, The trader 


could no longer travel in ſafety, or bring, un- 


_ moleſted, his commodities to market. Every 
poſſeſſor of a caſtle pillaged him, or laid him 
under contribution; and many not only plun- 


dered the merchants, but carried off all the wo- 


men that fell in their way. When abuſes grow 
to a certain height, — muſt reform or go to 
ruin. Humanity ſprung from the boſom of 
cruelty 5 ad vice IT relief from the hand 
of rapac licentious and tyrannic 
nobles, is, who had ben gui of every. . 


- * ·ͤ 
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u equally unfeeling aid Gagnon; had 8 
made pilgrimages, and had pillaged ! who had 


maſſacred and done penance! touched at laſt 
with a ſenſe of natural equity, and ſwayed by the 


conviction of a common intereſt, formed aſſocia. 
tions for the redrefs of private wrongs,. and the 
preſervation of public ſafety. Such was the ori- 
gin of an inſtitution geacrally repreſented as 
whimſical | - —_— 

War was cirried on with bs ferocity, when 
humanity no leſs than courage came to be 
deemed the ornament of knighthood, and knight- 
hood a diſtinction ſuperior to royalty, and an 
honour which princes were proud to receive 
from the hands of private gentlemen; more 
gentle and poliſned manners were introduced, 
when courteſy was recommended as the moſt 

amiable of knightly virtues, and every knight 
devoted himſelf to — 
violence and oppreſſion decreaſed, when it was 

accounted meritorious to check and to puniſh 
them. A ſcrupulous adherence to truth, and 
an attention to the ladies, became the diſtin- 
guiſhing character of a gentleman ; becauſe chi- 
valry was regarded as the ſchool of honour, and 
inculcated the moſt delicate ſenſibility with re- 
ſpect to military decorum. And valour, ſeconde 
by the motives of love, religion, and virtue, 
” The. den d e wee Sen 

pirit valry, hoy 

roſe to an extravagant height, particularly in 


ſcrvice of fome lady; and 


Spain, where, under the influence of a romantie 


gallantry, it gave birth to a ſeries of wild adven 


a THE FALL or THE 


5 tures, m been deſervedly beser! in 


the celebrated hiſtory ef Don Quixote. It was 


feen, at the call of ſuperſtition to deluge Aſia in 
blood, under the banners of the Prince of Peace. 
By the cruſades to the Hoty Land, the pure 


principles of chivalry, and thoſe of the religion 
they pretended to protect, equally ſuffered, and 
were Ta perverted. It has been ſaid” in. 
praiſe of chivalry, that it communicated an in- 


_ creaſe of pleaſure to the intercourſe of life, bg 


making woman a more eſſential part of my; 
andi is therefore entitled to our gratitude. 
But the beneficial effects of chivalry were 


Fan counteracted by other inſtitutions of a 


leſs ſocial kind, known by the name of monaſtic; 


The number of theſe ſolitary devotees, however, 
in ancient times, was few”; ; but in the eleventh: 
century, the monaſtries became formidable for 
multitude and opulence. Moſheim ſays, that ax 


popular opinion, (founded on a ſingular paſſage 


in the book of Revelations) which prevailed to- 
wards the cloſe of the tenth century, contri- 
buted greatly to augment their opulence. The 


thouſand years, from the birth or death of Chriſt, 


mentioned by St. John, were ſuppoſed to 1 | 


nearly: accompliſhed; and the day of judgment 


at hand. Multitudes of Chriſtians, 3 | 


anxious only: for, their eternal ſalvation, delivered 


over to the monaſtic orders all their lands and. 


treaſures, and repaired to Paleſtine, where they 
8 1235 Mk 36 90 wes avg on. nere 
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At length the holy reputation of this ſet of 
men, added to the opulence they had acquired, 
enabled them to trample upon the e — 5 
inſult the perſons of the princes whoſe | 
ment they adminiſtered. Wben the lives — 8 
theſe princes had been wicked, in order to ſtay 
the uplifted arin of De juſtice, they knelt at 
the feet of the monk and the prieſt; they were 
happy to commit to theſe favourites of heaven 
the whole management of their ſpiritual and 
temporal concerns. If chivalry had not rauſed 
the human powers to deeds of valour, and re- 
vived the paſſion for the ſofter: ſex,. Europe 
might have ſunk under the tyranny of a ſet of 
men, who pretend to renounce $7.4 world and 
its affairs, while they employ the engines of ſu- 
perſtition and enthuſiaſm to. beat down reaſon 
and common-ſenſe,. that they may thereby _ | 
| flave mankind, in conjunction with tyrants. 
Such was the ſtate of ſociety in Europe 4 | 
_ the middle of the eleventh century, when letters. 
began to. revive, and manners to ſoſten. We 
ſhall now ſay a few words reſpecting their pro- 
greſs in the twelfth: and thirteenth centuries. 
Notwithſtanding the injuſtice and cruelty at- 
tending the cruſades, hiſtorians have enumerated 


ſeveral advantages which "OR e theſs. a 


romantic expeditionss. 
The commercial chsch of ithe cruſades wers 
no leſs conſiderable than their political influis 
* Tho or jo ber 1 and Ges 
noeſe employed to tranſpart religious armies 
which * 1 8 into Paleſtine, . 


„ T TAL OF THE 
| on their return, the commodities of Aſia, which 


for mercantile enterprize throughout Europe. 
Corporations, or independent communities, for 
tha 3 of commerce, were erected, which 
may be confſidered as the firſt great ſtep towards 
civilization in modern Europe. Before the eſta- 
bliſhment of municipal ſocieties, the feudal f 


tem exacted from cities as well as villages, ſer- 


vices equally diſgraceful and oppreſſive; and 
they were deprived of the moſt natural and un- 
alienable rights of humanity. They could not 
diſpoſe of their effects by will; 83 

_ dians to their children, or even marry without 
the confent of their ſuperior lord. All the cities, 


before their enfranchiſement, were poor and 


wretched ; but when they were formed into bo- 


pulation increaſed with independency; and a 
more frequent intercourfe among men, and be- 


finement of manners, and tended to wear off 
thoſe national and: local prej which create 


diſſenſion and animoſity between the ſelects of 1 


different nations. 
Many of theſe i immunities were obtained from 


the great barons for money to ſupply them in 


their cruſades to Paleſtine. The ſovereigns alſo 
| coma or ſold, like privileges to towns within 


royal domain, i in order to Te _ 


ep their potent vaſſals. 


— 


The 


| bet the Italian cities, and diffuſed a ſpirit 


dies politic, governed by magiſtrates choſen from 
among their own members, the ſpirit of induftry - 
Jevived, and commerce began to flouriſh. Po- 


tween kingdoms, gradually led to a greater re- 
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The caftles of the barons had 8 TEN 


the common aſylum in times of danger; but 


towns ſurrounded: with walls, and filled with 
citizens bound to protect each other, afforded a 
more commodious and fecure retreat; the nobles 
became of leſs. importance when they ceaſed to 
be the ſole guardians of the people. 

In England, Germany, and in France, 
(where — glorious ſtandard of liberty has been 
fo lately erected, and as gloriouſly 1 
the repreſentatives of communities N 

different means, a place: in the national counci 

28 early a the beginning ; of. e fourt: nth. cea- 
Tury. a 
The villas, who reſided i in »the-coontry;-a0d 
were employed in cultivating the lands for their 
feudal maſters, looked up to the new municipal 
power for protection and freedom. At 
theſe huſbandmen became the farmers of the 
ſame fields which they had {laviſhly cultivated 
for the benefit. of bra — The activity of ge- 
nius was awakened ; and a numerous-.claſs of 
men, who formerly. had no political exiſtence, 
were reſtored to ſociety, and augmented the force | 
and riches of the ſtate. 
The abolition of trial by ordeal dio duet 
before the end of the thirteenth century, = the 
diſcovery of a copy. of . Juſtinian's Pandects at 
Amalphi, in Italy, when ſociety was emerging 
from barbariſm, have been enumerated by hiſto» 
rians among the principal cauſes which contri» 
bu to o the advancement date * in Eu- 
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. Conſtantinople, from the Time of Heraclus. 


t 
FN the: tenth: chapter, ve let Hernehus at 
Conſtantinople, to give an account of Maho- 


— and:the empire of the weſt ; we ſhall now 
refume the review of che tranſations of the ab 


ile, Eudocia, had contracted an in- 
1 cC6eſtuous m with his niece, Mar- 
"the Greeks beheld the 
yus nt of heaven in the diſcafes of the father, 

the deformity of his offspring. Conſtantine, 
his eldeſt fon, ſueceeded him in the empire; He- 


gacleanas, the ſon of Martina, was appointed his 


aſſociate. - Heraclius ſurvived this aſſoc lation 


about two years, and he enjoined them to ho- 
naur Martina as their mother and ſovereign. 
Conſtantine reigned - but ene hundred and 


thirty days; his ambitious mother, Martina, Was 
ſuſpeQed of poiſoning him, with the connivance 


of Heracleonas; The ſenate condemned the for- 
mer to the amputation of her tongue, the latter 


ef bis noſe ; j and after the execution of this few 


TREE | tence, | 
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| tence; they were permitted to Eher through the 
mes of ons apc in exile 75 oblivion. 
8 as began to ſway tlie ſcepter 
Aol D. of the eaſt, 1 he . four-years 
7 4. old. His jealouſy of his brother Theo- 
doſius, e him to procure his death. But 
the imprecations of his people compelled him to 
go into exile, in the fulneſs of his power. Aſtei 


paſſing a winter at Athens, he failed to Tauren- 


tum, viſited Rome, and fixed his reſidence at 
. Syracuſe”! But his ſteps were attended by re- 
morſe; and the viſionary ſhade” of his brother 
contin cally: obtruded fell. A ſervant, / Who 
waited in the bath, aſter pouring warm water on 
his head, ſtruck him with the vaſe; he fell, 


ahne the blow, and.was ſuffocated with | 


the water: 1 
1 D. u 8 tabs "mY three Ga 
668. Wart Conſtantine, the eldeſt, was ex- 
alted to the throne, and, from tlie 
length of his beard, was called Pogonatus. But 
his reign, like chat, of his predeceſſor's, was 
ſtained with fraternal diſcord. In tlie cloſe of 
his life he was anxious to eſtabliſh” the right 
of primogeniture ; he. offered, on the ſhrine of 
St. Peter, the hair of his two fans; Juſtinian and 
Heraclius, as a ſymbol of cheir ſpiritual adoption 


Fd 


— 


by the pope; but the eldeſt; alone was exalted ts 


: the rank of Auguſtus, 1 18 
WY 5s After the 45 A Reset 
68 Juſtinian the Second aſcended the 
* throne, and diſhonoured by his vices 

the name of the celebrated law-giver. For ten 


5 * 
- 


year 
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years he braved the revenge of his ſubjedts, 
ius, a general of reputation, was drawn 


from a dungeon to aſſume the 


ernment of 


Greece; he obſerved, with a „ that inevi- 
Able death would purſue his footſteps; his friends 
_ replied, that the tyrant was univerſally abhor- 
red, and that two hundred thouſand patriots 
waited only for a leader. Then Juſtinian was 


dragged i into the hippodrome, where the clamours 
people demanded his inftant death ; but 

through th the lenity of Leontius his life was pre- 
ſerved ; the amputation of his noſe was imper- 
ny parame, and he was baniſhed to the 
lonely ſettlement of Chelſonæ, 1 in Crim-Tar- 


8 years, Leontius was dethroned by 


rebel 8 who aſſumed the name of 
therius; the uſurper ded with terror the 
exiled Juſtinian, who- married the ſiſter of 


the Khan of a hord of Tartars, But the Khan 


was tempted by the gold of Conſtantinople ; 

Juſtinian would have been aſſaſſinated, had not 
the ſecret been revealed by the affection of his 
wife, Theodora. The exiled emperor. ſtrangled 


the emiſſaries of tie Khan with his own hands, 
ſent back Theodora to her brother, and em- 


barked on the Euxine in ſearch of new. alles 


His veſſel was aſſaulted by a violent tempeſt; 
him to deſerve 
the mercy of God, by a vow of forgiveneſs, if he | 


and one of his companions 


ar = reſtored to his throne. « Of forgive- 
„ neſs!” replied the intrepid 


hty whelm 
7 £6 me 


* 
* o 


„ „ May 1 | 


a me in the waves-—if I — ſingle . 
4 head of m. enemies. He landed in the 
mouth of the be, retired to the Bu x 
and purchaſed, by ſplendid promiſes, the aid of = 
 Terbelis, a Pagan prince. 3 
The two princes beſieged Conſtantinople with 
ſixteen thouſand horſe, The uſurper, Apſimar, - 
was diſmayed by the ſudden appearance of his ri- 
val; the misfortunes of theirhereditary ſovereign 
excited the p . of the multitude, and Juſtinian 
into Conſtantinople by the dili- 
gence of his adherents, after a long exile. . 
A. D. After rewarding Terbelis, he grati- 
: fied his revenge, which he had non- 
705. riſhed even amidſt the ſtorms of the 
Euxinc.; before their execution, he ſtood for an 
hour on the necks of Leontius and Apſimar. 
During the fix years of his new reign, the rackgy 
the axe, and the cord, _ ar mate em | 
plo ed. The tyrant being deſe y his guards, 
9 at length murdered: and the — of his 
ſon Tiberius extinguiſhed the race of Heraclius. 
* D. Philizpicas ſucceeded him, - but his TY 
8. reign was of ſhort duration. At a — 
718. public feaſt, ſome conſpirators entered, | 
Hlinded, and depoſed the intoxicated monarch. 
Anaſtaſius then aſſumed the imperial dignity; 
| three years of a turbulent reign had ſcarcely 
elapfed, before Theodoſius, an obſcure officer of 
the revenue, was reluctantly inveſted with the 
purple, in a mutiny of the fleet; but he was 
compelled to yield to the aſcendant of Leo, che 
| general of the oriental we 1 — 


1 _ 
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Theoloſius were honourable, while: thoſe- of” 


| Anaſtaſius were ended in treaſonable conſpiracy. 


4 D. Conſtantine the Fiſth was the ſon 
; and ſucceſſor of Leo, and derived the 
741. name of Copronymus from the pollu- 
tion of his baptiſmal font. His manners were 
qiſſolute, and his temper cruel; but his enemies 
allow his courage and activity at the head of his 
and in a various reign of thirty - four 


years, he triumphed by ſea and land, on the 


Luphrates and che Danube in cy and n. | 


rian war. 
A D. "When Leo: the-Fourth pe the . 


throne, the five ſons of Copronymus 
775. endeavoured to diſturb the peace of the 


ne their treaſonable attempts were twice 
pardoned; a third conſpiracy was puniſhed with * 
__ amputation, and baniſhment-to Athens, where . 


they were loſt in oblivion and darkneſs. + 
The empreſs Irene was declared by the teſta- 


ment of Leo, the guardian of the Roman world, 
and of her ſon. Conſtantine the Sixth, who was no 


more than ten years of age. During his child- | 
hood, Irene faithfully diſcharged the office ſhe 
was entruſted with, but when he came to years 
of maturity, having been guilty of treaſon againſt ' 
bis mother, ſhe ordered him to be deprived of 


| | his eyes. But at length ſhe was driven to earn 
a ſcanty ſubſiſtence, in her exile in the iſle of. 


Leſbos, by the labour of her diſtaff. | 
The character of Nicephorus, be Be 


| Irene, was ſtained with the three odious vices of 


wh my iſ 1 ue, au avyarice:;. He was 
vanquiſhed 


1 : the Sarace 

Zulgarians. His ſon * ry ons fron 
the field with Io mortal wound; but the fix 

months that. he ſurvived were ſuffeient to prove 
with the kingdom, he inherited the vices of his 
father. Mic who had married this ſiſter, 


Procopia, . + of the | 


A. D. "Michael. PAIR 66 N virtues 
Te were better adapted to the ſhade of a 
private life. He prevented the cala- 
mities of war by a voluntary reſignation; and 
he enjoyed above thirty-two years the comforts - 
of ſolitude nom: jew. w. e ben from bis 1 8 
and wife. 2 4 
The Teige of Leo was terminatis by 2 an inexo« 
rable aſſaſſin at the foot of the altar, after he had 
been on the throne about eleven years. 
Michael, ſurnamed the Stammerer, was de- 
 kvered from'a: dungeon, and impending death, 
to difplay his ignoble manners on a throne. His 
title was diſputed by Thomas, the Cappadocian; 
he tranſported into Europe an army of fout-ſcore * 
thouſand barbarians from the banks of the Ti- 
gris and the fhores of the Caſpian Sea; he form- 
ed the ſiege of Conſtantinople; but his camp 
was aſſaulted by a Bulgarian king; and Themas 
had the misfortune to fall into the power of the 
conqueror. His hands and feet were amputated; 
and, mounted on an aſs, he was led through te 
brenn che xox ta We es mn enen 57 95 bs 
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- Theophilus ſucceeded his gather, Michael, t 
the throne. His ave expeditions aga inſt the Sa- 


racens proved ſo unſucceſsful, as ro give the fare : 


name of Unfortunate to the emperor. | io 20 
o | Theophobus, -a Perſian, andy. had 


been educated in the Byzantine court, 


- $42. * dpued to-theithrone, — 


treaties of foldiers under his command. But 
this in voluntary rival for the throne excited 


the jealouſy of the emperor, who demanded the 


head of the. relenting Perſian; and as he _—_ | 


it, he ſaĩd, Thou art no longer Theophobyu 
amd, ſinking on his couch, ee 56; — 


44 too ſoon, I ſhall. be no more Theophilus.” _ 
1 Theodora, and her infant ſon Mi- | 


8097. chael, . ſeeptre of the eaſt, 


my r and ſeparately, about twenty- 
fon years. 
vices of Nero, was murdered in his ſleep 2 the 


3 whom he had raiſed to 


1 though he derived his 


1 from the former rivals of Rome, was 


ceducated as a ſlave in the ſervice: of — | 


by which he acquired a hardineſs of body and 
flexibility of mind, which proved the means of 


his future elevation. He had been in the ſervice 
| of the emperor 'Theophilus, whom he pleaſed by 
. overthrowing a 


celebrated wreſtler of the Bulga- 
taming a beautiful but vicious 


xians, and 
date, which þ 
He married a concubine of the emperor 


ſell 


Michael, by whoſe murder he eſtabliſhed him. 


| THE FALL OF THE 1 


ichael, after imitating the ignoble 


been condemned as unmanage- | 


# ; 2 5 1 
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qc mt 8 Baſil derived his i 1 


the ruined ſtate of the empire at his acceſfion, 
and the flouriſhing ſtate of it at his death. His 


application Was indefatigable, his temper cools 


— 


his underſtanding vigorous and deciſie. 
His glorious reign was terminated by an acci- 
dent in ＋ chace.; a furious ſtag entangled His 
horns in the belt of Baſil, by which he fell, aud 
either by the fall, or an immediate fever, he 
expired amidſt che tears of his family and people. 
The emperor Leo, ſurnamed the Ph 3 


| had one ſon by the beautiful Zoe, his concubine, 


whom { when the emperor had married her) the 


patriarch Nico las refuſed to bleſs as legitimate, 
becauſe he was. 258 fruit of 4 fourth Marriage, 
which was then 2 


| among | the. < 


* 


119. 
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* D. Segſlsatine the r on abe 
Jeath of his father Leo, f ucceeded to 


4 919. the throne when he was but fix years | 
| old. Romanus Lecapenus, who, from an ob- 


ſcure ſoldier, had Ta. himſelf to the com- 
mand of the naval forces of the empire, ſailed 


from the mouth of the Danube, with a victorious 


fleet, into the harbour of Conſtantinople, and 


was bailed as the deliverer:of the people and the 


guardian of the Prince; and at length aſſumed 
the titles of Czfar and Auguſtus, which he held 


pear. five and 12 . 

A. D. It of Romanus was occa- 
ſioned by his on vices and thoſe of 

945. his children. Aſter the deceaſe of 


Cube, his. * * the two — a 2 


1 


EET friiall ifland 
bited a_relipious ſocie 


$0tutio reſtore! Conan "NE denn fr. 


named Potphyrogenitus. In the fortieth a of 
His "ok Hg pap the | nr = bis 


after 22 7 87 me about fifteen years, and the cere- | 
| his funeral Was mourned by the un⸗ 
8 Ene tears of his ſubjects. A herald went be- 
| 852 the proceſſion, A claimed this awful 


«hon tion, — * Ariſe, O king of the world, and 
obey the ſummotis of whe of kings.” — 

dg Lf omanus fueceede!i ny: Fe throne ; and 

after a reign of four years, his wife, Tbeophano, 


whic the had compoſed for Bis father, 52 
The ſecond emperor of the weſt married 
Theophano, the daughter of Romanus the'youn- 
ger. After che death of Her hiifband, the em- 
threw herſelf into the arms of Nicephorus 


He "matched to Cant atitinopie; and aſſutmed the 
=_ of Aug uſfus; and in à reign of fix years, he 
voked e hatred of his ſubjects, who accuſed 

im of hypocriſy and ava 2 Eser ſprin, he 
; a in perſon againſt the' 8 ITACens, "and ſe⸗ 
cured the” ea erti barrier. TE TR DET 4 

pies John Zymiſces, a ng ren 


4 ee ph, and hal been rey 
7 „ "diſgrace 


—— > 50 K o me ot wo 


for her buſbandttieCami deadly draught 


2s,” who was regarded, "as aero and a'(Hint. I 


promoted. the Fes of Ni ice- 


AQ 


dE. 


diſgrace and exile; Th wht raakes ame 


numerous lovers of the empreſs, 1 


who conſented with alacrity to the death of her 
huſband, The conſpirators were introduced into 
the palace; the head of Nicephorus was ſhewn 


to the populace; and the Armenian was pro- 
claimed emperor of the eaſt, _ At the exhor- 


tation of the patriarch, he ſeparated himſelf from. 
his more criminal- aflociate, and Theophano Was 
condemned to lament her crimes in exile. The 

perſonal valour and activity of Zimiſces was ſig- 
— on the Danube and the Tigris; and by 


. his double triumph over the Ruſſians and Sara- 
cens, he deſerved the title of ſaviour of the em- 
pire, and conqueror of the eaſt, It was: e, 3 


ſuſpected that he died by poiſon. Th 

-x 4y- During. this uſurpation of 8 
39 "th years, the two lawful emperors, Baſil 
970. and Conſtantine, Had grown. to the 


age of manhood. Conſtantinople and the pro- 
vinces acknowledged Baſil as their ſovereign. 


He diſplayed his valour in frequent expeditions 
againſt. the Saracens, and by the final deſtruction. 


of the kingdom of Bulgaria. He expired in the 


ſixty-eighth year of his age, when he was abont 


to undertake a war againſt the Saracens of Si- 


cily ; the principal acquiſitions of his 1 reign were 
the * of the clergy : and the. curſes of the 


_ people... 


A. D. 4 the death of Conſtantine the 
Ninth, the ſceptre devolved on Ro- 


1025. manus ; Argyrus, a patrician of ' grace- 


ul perſon and fair 3 who 9 married 
K 2 . | op” 


ha 4 


. 
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the abandoned Zoe, the ſecond daughter of the 


late emperor. She preferred Michael, a hand- 


ſome Paphligonian, to the pleaſures of her bed; 
and the ſoon juſtified the Roman maxim, that 
every adultereſs is capable of poiſoning her huſ- 
band. The death of Romanus was inſtantly fol- 

lowed by the ſcandalous 2 and elevation 


of Michael the Fourth. After the death of Mi- 


chael, Roe conſented to feceive a third huſband, 
who reigned as Conſtantine the Tenth, and ſur- 
named Monomachus, expreſſing his valour and 
victory in ſome publie or private quarrel. The 
maoſt memorable tranſaction of his ſhort reign - - 
was his dividing, with the conſent of Zoe, the 
nuptial bed with a widow of the name of Sel- 
vena. Yet he ſurvived both his wives, and, on 
bis death, for nineteen months, Theodora re- 


ſumed the adminiſtration of the empire. Her 


miniſters perfuaded her to nominate for her ſuc- 
ceſſor, Michael the Sixth, a decrepid veteran; 


whilft he aſcended the throne, Theodora funk 
mto the grave, and with her expired the Mace- 
donian dynaſty. - | „„ peeve + 


„ After the ſhort reign of Ther Com. - - 
- ** © nenus and Conſtantine the Eleventh, 


1056. two generals, diſtinguiſhed by the ſur- 


names of Bryennius and Botaniates, appeared at 
the head of the European and Aſiatic legions, 
and aſſumed the purple at Adrianople and Nice. 


Bryennius ſoon diſplayed his ſtandards before the 
tes of Conftantinople, but his troops were ſoon 


repulſed by the inhabitants, whilſt Botaniates 
__ advanced with flow and cautious ſteps, and was 


received 


— 
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ww Dich the acclamations of Fs hd, 
and the approbation of the ſenate. : But he ſoon 
reſigned the purple, and aſſumed the monaſtic 

habit, and the title of Archbiſhop of Ephefus. 
The family of the e were FIGS ſeated 
on the throne... 

The diſorders of che times were the i 
tunes and glory of Alexius, the third ſon of 
fr Comnenus. In his intercourſe with the 

atins, he was artful and diſcerning; and he 
balanced with ſuperior policy, the intereſts and 
the paſſions of the champions of the firſt cruſade; 
but, before the end of his long reign, he had loft 
the love and reverence of his ſubſects. When 
preſſed hy his wife, Irene, in his "Laſt hours, to 
þ the ſucceſſion, he breathed a pious. ejacu la-. 
tion on the vanity of the world, and the indig- 
nant empreſs replied, © 15 . as ao perm 
. "OY an hypocrite.” 1 
1118. e — were 
united the virtues of Marcus Antoni : 
nus. The only defect of this accompliſhed" cha- 
| rater was the frailty of noble minds, the * 1 
arms. 

He frequently nuded at the head ofa 2 vic- 
torious army; and the Latins were aſtoniſhed at 
the ſuperior ſpirit! of a Greek. But as, after a 

reign of | twenty-five: years, he hunted the wild 

boar, in the ſtruggle with the furious animal, a 

poiſoned arrow from his quiver wounded his 
hand, and proved fatal ny ths beſt and | omen 
| the Comnenian prince. 1 


e ws... | Inman 
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Manuel, 3 ſon of the laſt men⸗ 


F ſucceeded to the throne. The 


thirty-ſeven years of his reign. were filled by a 
perpetual warfare againſt the Turke, the Chriſ- 
tians, and the 3 of the wilderneſs beyond the 
| Danube. When Manuel was in great diſtreſs 
in the camp; and quenching his thirſt at a foun- 

tain, he endured a bitter reproach from the 
mouth of a deſperate ſoldier. He complained 


z that dat the water was mingled with Chriſtian 


N „At is not the firſt time, O emperor,” 
laid the ſoldier, that you have drank the blood 
f your Chriſtian ſubjects 


„ Mibinel, bis contin: aadioah | 


+ thared the petils and the pleaſurcs of the em. 
efpondence with 


55 the Ling of Hungary and the German emperor, 
Joon engaged: the attention of Manuel, and a 


ey vears maler was "We puniſhment 
« cleaped from his 


reached Kiow, the a ona E the Ruſſian 
. He proc the forgiveneſs of Manuel, 
uadi g the prince wee pee thranne of the: 

in | ngary At the 


| tour in the afnult of Zemlin ſealed. * free 
5 I gr per a. 4 e Phi- 


A 1 U ro 
5 | . © * . 82898 _ | 2 8 | 2 be | 8 


and , captivated the affections of Theodora, a 


young and handſome queen, wide of Baldaith -. 


the I hird, king of ferafilen, The diſorders 
which followed the death of Manuel produced a 
civil war in Conſtantinople: every tongue re- 
peated the praiſes of Andronicus, who returned 


to Conftantinople, and ordered the coronation of _ 
Alexius, the young emperor. Andronicus wass 


| ſoon after choſen his colleague; and at laſt ſtrang 
led the helpleſs and unfortunate youth. As the 
tyrant, infenfble to pity, ſurveyed the corpſe, 
he ſtruck it rudely with his foot, and exclaimed, 
„Thy father was a knave, thy mother a whore, 
*, ‚ p 2 TE oo WL. 
1 The reign of Andronicus was ſhort, 
Wo and a ſingular contraſt of viee and vir- 
1183. tue. The general deteſtation of the 
people was at length arouſed. IIaac Angelus, a 
deſcendant of the great Alexius, had fled from 
the executioner to the church of St. Sophia. 
The lamentations of the crowd, who had ſought 
the ſame ſanctuary, were ſoon converted into 
curſes. Iſaac was proclaimed” emperor; and 
Andronicus was abandoned to the rage of the po- 
pulace. His teeth, his hair, an eye, and a hand, 
were torn from him ; ſuſpended between two 
pillars, he was left to the inſults of an unfeeling 
_ multitude, till two friendly Italians plunged 
their ſwords into his body, and releaſed him from 
human cruelty. © Lord have mercy upon me!” - 
and. Why will you bruiſe a broken reed?” - 
o were 


rant is loſt in pity for the ma. 
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CHAPTER. XIV. 


nan holy and Re 3 3 
pes—Congueft of Italy by the Franks— 
aE — Images Reign of Charlemagne. 
 —Charadter and Coronation of eee eie | 


nn, of the Germanic * 
A. D. HE 2 ef images ws ſe 
726. fiercely pd in the eighth and 


ninth centuries, as to produce the revolt of Italy, 
the temporal power of the popes, and the reſtora- 
tion of the Roman empire in the weſt. As the 
primitive Chriſtians were ignorant of they genuine 
features of the Son of God, the advocates for image 
worfhip pretendæd, that Chriſt had delivered an. 

imperfect impreſſion of his face on linen to Ab- 
garus ; before the ſixth century, copies of this 
impreſſion were diſtributed in the camps and ci- 
ties of the eaſtern empire; but theſe were leſs 
reſpected by the barbarians and the Arians of 
the weſt. | When Leo the Thifd, from the 
mountains of Iſauria, had aſcended the throne * \ 
of the eaſt, the images of Chriſt, the Virgin, 
and the fonts, were demoliſhed, and. a ſmooth 
ſurface of plaiſter was ſpread over the walls of 
ſhe churches of Conſtantinople and the provinces. 


* 4 The - 
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| The patriarch of Conſtantinople ood the pope 
of Rome were nearly al in 53588 
| rank and juriſdiction, The prieſt of the weſt 
8 ſoon imbibed the virtues and ambition, and at 
length he aſſumed the character of a prince. In 
the eighth century the pope. of Rome founded 
his dominion on rebellion. Leo having aboliſhed 
the worſhip of images in the eaſt, Gregory the 
Second | e pronounced the ſeparation of 
the two chrches end deprived Leo of the {o- 
* of Italy. 
| talian biſhop, after defending the ufe of 
| Miura writes thus to the Grecian emperor, 
The eyes of the nations are fixed on our hu- 
miſity; and they revere, as a God upon earth, 
** the apoſtle St. Peter, whoſe image you threaten 
_ & todeſtroy. The barbarians have fabmitted to 
„the yoke of the goſpel, while you alone are 
* deaf to the voice of the ſhepherd. Theſe pious | 
& barbarians are kindled into rage; rhey think 
& to avenge the perſecution of the eaſt; aban- 
6: don your raſh and fatal enterprize, reflect, | 
* tremble, and repent. If you perſiſt, we are 
* innocent of the blood which will be ſpilt in 
« the conteſt ; may it fall on your own head.” 
Gregory, without depending on prayer or 
miracles, boldly armed againſt the eaſtern em- 
or. The Italians ſwore to live and die in de- 
wi of the pope and ſacred images; and even 
the Jade were ambitious to are the merit 
_ and advantage of the holy war. 
The Greeks made a defcent in the neighbour- 
dood of Ravenna; — 


7 


1 
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| who ſhould attack the 


ever is cowardly, whatever is 


neſs of Charles's occupation x 
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27 * to retreat to their ſhips ; 


amidſt the tumph of the ee 
the Roman pontiff eonvened a ſy noi of ninety- 
three biſhops againtt the herefy of the Honnefer, 
or image breakers. With a Cont; Sar pro- 
nounced a general excommunication againſt all 
images of the fans. 
| When the ſovereignty of the Greek emperors 
over Italy was extinguithed, the ruins of Rome 
_ proſentoitks fad image of depopulation and de- 
cay. The 2 rhe f hes 


and ſtrangers, were Ke ref the: 


victorious barbarians: „ 2 


In the name of 4 n 1 
Loitprand, « we include whateveris is baſe; wan- 


the 

extremes of avarice and jukury, and every 

vice that can proſtitute the dignity. of human 

nature. The Romans now, by the neceffity 

of their fituation, were caſt into à x model 

of a republican government; und their domeſtic 
counſels were moderated by: che authority of . 


| biſhop.” 
' The Lent entered Inte ln * 


AD. Ener wit the Greekwagaink the . 


154+ eleſiaſtical governors of Rome. Gre-- 
gory the Firſt, in this diſtreſs, 
of the greateſt hero of that age, Oflarles Mattd,, 
who governed the French monarchy witty the: 
humble title of. mayor or duke.. But the r 
interfering in the affairs of Italy, ekkep# by: an 
Lama mediation, * 55 ſon, Pepin, 9 


- 


iniplored” the atd 
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the office of 1 of. the Roman church, 


Pope Stephen the Third had paſſed the Alps to 


| ſolicit bis friendſhip and ſupport. The king in 
led an army to facilitate the return of the 
ly father. Rome was again encompaſſed by 
the arms of the Lombards; and again del ere 
by a ſecond expedition of Pepin.-: | 
: A. D. At length the expiri vg ny of 
| the Lombards was preſſed by the zeal 


774. and prudence of Pope Adrian, and by 


, the genius and fortune of Charlemagne, the fon 


of Pepin. The paſles of the Alps were ſurprized 


and the walls of Pavia were inveſted. After a 
blockade of two years, Deſiderius, the laſt of 


their native princes, ſurrendered his capital; and 


the Lombards, left in poſſeſſion of their national 


Jaws, became the brethren rather than the ſub- 


85 3600 of the Franks. 


I be p oe he; race of Charles Pa i 
their 55 with the _— of the king of 


France, and patrician of Rome. The powers of 
royalty were exerciſed by Pepin, mayor of the pa- 

Jace; but the regal title was ſtill attached 
-Childeric, the laſt deſcendarit of Clovis. 1 his 
title of Childeric was a phantom only. 


The intereſt of Pope Zachary 5 TY 


ME deeide, that Pepin ſhould be declared king, and 


that the unfortunate Childeric ſhould be de- 
graded, thayed, and confined in a monaſtry for 


-the remainder of his days. A dire anathema 
was thundered againſt them, if they ſhould de- 
[Clare the regal title to mp er to we race of 


"is! a | 1225 
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In this age the popes, a the maſk of reli- 
gion, committed every enormity, and the humble 
name of Jeſus was converted into an inſtru- 
ment of ambition, injuſtice and the craft of 
prieſts: Tyrants, for their intereſt, lent their 
aid; and the inhabitants of Exrops: were im- 
merged in ignorance and ſuperſtition 
he Roman ambaſſadors: preſented / Charles 
- Martel and his poſterity with the keys of the 
ſhrine of St. Peter, as a ſymbol of ſovereignty. - ' 


The gratitude of -the Carlovingian race was 


adequate to thefe obligations; they endowed the 
Roman pontiff with ſupreme and abſolute domi- 
nion; and the world beheld, for the firſt time, 


2 Chriſtian biſhop inveſted with the prerogatives 


of a. temporal prince. The inhabitants of the 
duchy of Spoletto, in the diſſolution of the Lom- 
bard kingdom, voluntarily - profeſſed themſelves 
the ſervants and ſubjects of St. Peter; and by 
this ſurrender completed * preſent ae af the 5 
ecclefiaſtical ſtate. 85 
Before the end of the eig hth W the ace: | 
cleliaties invented a — to juſtify the Ro- 
man pontiff in aſſuming temporal power: they 
pretended that Conſtantine, the firſt of the' 
_ Chriſtian emperors, was healed. of the leproſy, 
and purified in the waters of baptiſm by St. Syl- 
veſter, the Roman biſhop ; and that, out of 
gratitude, the emperor had reſi to the popes 
the ſovereignty of Rome, Ita y. and the pro- 
vinces of the Weſt. Charlemagne was exhorted 
by pope Adrian the Firſt, who introduced this 


memorable donation into the werld, to imitate 


* 2 , 
”- 
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: eee. 
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rn were ee I'S the eaſ. 
tern empire. The fair and arc en empreſs 
Irene, as ſoon as the in her own name 


and that of her ſon, r the ruin of the 


| Iconoclafts. A ſynod, convened at Nice, pro- 

nounced, that- the worſhip of we pag: was 
agrecable to-{cripture and reafon. 

* D. — Adrian, 
8 precious crown on the head of Charle- 
0. magne, who, on the feftivalof Chrift- 

year of the eighth century, appeared 

in the church of St. Peter; the dome reſounded 
with the acclamations of the people, Long 

* life and to Charles, the moſt pious 

« Auguſtus, crownal by Ad 1 


title was the ambitious object of te prince, whoſe 

dominions,/ eaſt and 1 
Ebro to the Elbe, or Viſtula; and, between 
the north and ſouth, from ORE of Bene 
ventum to the river Eyder, the 
dary of Germany and mo ara But Charle- 
magne beheld with a the deſtructive pr 
gebot the "Poor in leſs than ſeventy 
0 ty ies n of his race and mo- 
A 5. The continent of! Bros, cowards. 
the cloſe of the ninth mor mf 


ac nnn ... remen 


n A 
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of the Romans. The imperial 
extended from the 


etual boun- 


catalog ue 


gue of calumities and beten oetaiones 
the potiſm of feadal tyrants, c prieſts, 
| by barbarovs fubjeQs. Lows 9017 am 


ſon of Charles the Bald, procured: the erownof 


France, upon the infamous condition of becom 
ing a nefarious inſtrument to the y and 
_ elergy. For this kindneſs do clerical chicanery, 

John the Eighth made an effort to get Him 
elected emperor, in the room of his father, by 
the Italian ſtates; but not being able to carry 
his point, he revired imo France, and held a 
council at Troyes, where he excommunicated 
the duke of Sponns and the marquis of Tuſcany, 
for oppoſing his mreafures, and attacking the 80- 

eleſiaſtical ſtave. Ong ef the canons of this n 
eil breathes the true fpirit of prieftly infolenes. 
* 2 the world,” Fd wheſe diſciples 
of the God of Humility, '** ſhall not dare to 
e themſelves in the preſence cf biſlwps, an- 

+ kf deſved!” | 
1 After the death of Lewis the Stam 

370. merer, he was fucceeded His two 
579. ſons, Lewis the Third and 

the Second. Duke Boſon, father<m-law to Cat. 
 loman, procured, by his intrigues with the pope | 
and clergy, the M Arles, or 8 
Italy was in poſſeſſion of Carloman, king of Ba- 
varia, who had alſo ſeized part of Loris, and 
the French nobility alveatly enjoyed moſt of the 
lands, fo that a king of France retained ke 5 
more than the mere ſhadow of royalty. 

A. D. On the death of Lewis and Cark 


MN nan ee, Charles the F, 
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fon of Lewis the German, already emperor, and 
ſuceeſſor to his two brothers, was elected king of 
France. Though Charles had governed his pa- 
ternal dominions without any viſible defect of 
judgment, and raifed himſelf to the empire by 
his reputation and addreſs, he diſgraced himſelf 
by - ceding Friezland to the Normans, and pro- 
miſing them a tribute for forbearance, he rouſed 
them by his perfidy, while he encouraged them 
by his weakneſs. Enraged at the death of their 
king, who had been invited to a conference, and 
murdered, they entered France, penetrated as 
far as Team, burnt that city, and beſieged 
Paris. The beſieged defended themſelves more 
than a year againſt an army of thirty thouſand 
men, before Charles came to their relief, with 
the whole militia of his dominions. But when 
he appeared on the mountain of Montmart, the 
Normans did not ſhew the leaſt intimation of 
fearful alarm; and Charles, preferring a ſhame- 
ful negociation to a doubtful victory, engaged to 
pay them a prodigious ratiſom for his capital and 
the ſafety of his kingdom ; and not being able to 
raiſe the money till the ſpring, he permitted the 
Normans to winter in Burgundy, where they 
-2 +00 their ravages with the moſt inſatiable 
hates by this ignominious treaty loſt the 
| ſmall remains of his popularity, and ſoon fell 
into diſgrace with the nobility and clergy, the 
only powers which the ſovereigns of theſe ages 
to fear; he proſecuted the biſhop of Verceil 
for a criminal correſpondence with his empreſs 
$7.7 | : | g 75 Rachael, 


W 
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Rachael, whom he impriſoned, and who com- 
pleated his diſgrace. She affirmed, that ſhe was 
not only innocent of the crime laid to her charge, 
but a pure virgin, yet untouched by her huſband 
and her accuſer. An abſurd appeal to heaven 
ſupplied the place of a jury of matrons, and ſhe 


inſiſted on being admitted to her purgation. 


The biſhop foſtered the general diſcontent; and 
Charles was depoſed in a diet of the empire, and 
was afterwards obliged to ſubſiſt by the liberality 
of the biſhoþ.of Meents. 
AD Arnold, the baſtard ſon of Carlo- 
888. man, late king of Bavaria, and grand- 
[ — : pn Lewis the 1 _ 
Taiſed to the imperial dignity... ſubmit 
alternately to rar bm. Frinli — of Spoleto, 
both of the family of Charlemagne by the mo- 
ther's ſide. Their competition was long and 
bloody. Count Eudes, whoſe valour had ſaved 
Paris, and whoſe father, Robert the Strong, had 
been equally brave and illuſtrious, was ęlected 
king of France, which he agreed to hold in 
truſt for Charles the Simple, yet a minor. 
A. D. After the death of Eudes, Charles 
808. the Simple, now acknowledged king of 
989. France, increaſed by his weakneſs the 
prevailing} evils The nobles aſpired at indepen- 
dency; uſurped the governments with which they 
had been intruſted, and extorted confirmations of 
them from Charles for themſelves and their heirs, 
on the eaſy condition of an empty homage. The 


young hiſtorian may here be wiſhed to obſerve 


| th rife and eſtabliſhment of the. boaſted- a 
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of France, ha have 22 lately aboliſhed, and 


be taught to infer from the two events, that the 


boaſted pageantry of an empty title, a mere crea- 


ture of the imagination and fancy, is raiſed and. 
_ demoliſhed with equal facility. 
Aſter Charles had eſtabliſhed and 8 
the feudal tyrants in their ſeparate principalities, 
nearly independent of the crown, the great body 
of the people were reduced to a ſtate of abſolute 
Lavery, or ſervitude; a condition o. precarious 
and Gang: that they were often happy to 
2 it 3 and . 
"in this ſtate of anarchy. ard denfu- 
were the political concerns of 
. 2 when Rollo, one of the moſt 
Relics aner of the Normans, after having, 
7 — maritime provinces of Eu- 
rope, failed up the Seine, took Rouen, fortified 
, and made it his head- quarters. His depreda- 
eions and power became ſo formidable, as to in- 
voce Charles vn offer him bis daughter in mar- 
"with the province of .Neuftria as ber 
"af - 'Francon, archbiſhop of Rouen, was 


was chat Rollo ſhould / Charles* 


as'his>fuperior, and d a Chriftian ; and, in 


Vrtler to induce the Norman to embrace Seh, 


en e ee. . a [INTE Foun: of bel, 


1 niit W223) 
* When Rehe was ny tn kit n. king's Teet by ws 
of homage, he exprefied his reluftance by taking his Mzj-fty 
the foot, and pretending | to carry it to his fk 6 2g overtu 
him and his chair, before all his nobility. T 17 infult 
| uns paſts over u. an Lecident... Jul. E. 4 
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cerns of the church were the biſhop's motives . 


for introducing an hypocritical barbarian _ 


its pale; and a beautiful princeſs and lar 
mains ſoon made Rollo a convert to the — 
verted of all religions, the religion of humility.” 
The provinces of Normandy and Bretagne, 
however flouriſhed under the government of che 
Norman king. He encouraged: agricultufe and 


induſtry, was pacticularly fevere in puniſhing. 


theft, robbery, and every ſpecies of violence. 
Under his reign, a taſte for the ſweets of ſociety 
increaſed with the conveniencies of liſe, and the 
love of juſtice with the benefits derived from iti; 


ſo that the duchy of {Normandy became in a 
ſhort time a populous and cultivated province. 
A band of pirates became good citizens, and their 


_— the ableft prince, and the wile No 
_ in which he lived. 


theſe: things pan in Roni; great 
| . the neighbouring ſtates, 


and — the innen of rn blood of C ar 


| Arnold, hg of Genen + nba 
tie weſt, was ſucceeded * Lewis che 


Fourth, only ſeven years of age. Another Lewis, 


king of Ar les, 2 


ſon of the uſurper Boſon, 


„ Alps, and obliged pope Benedict the 


Fourth to crown him emperor. But he was foon 
after ſurprized at Verona by Berengorius, who- 


e oe ce yes, and aſcended the throne of 


» which he had long diſputed with the em- 


eee In the mean time, Lewis the 


Fourth 
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| Fourth dine, and the empire 3 from the 
French to the Germans, from the family of 
Charlemagne to thoſe Saxons whom he had ſuh- 
dued and perſecuted, who became, in their turn, 
the protectors of that religion for which they had 
ſuffered, and the perſecutors of other Pagans. 
+ 1 D. Conrad the Firſt was choſen empe- 
3 of Germany at a Diet aſſe mbled 
91 at Worms. His reign was one continual 
8 of troubles; he was obliged to march into 
Lorrain, where the nobility had taken the part 
of the family of Charlemagne; one rebellion ſuc- 
ceeded another; and, to complete his misfor- 
tunes, the Huns, or Hungarians, invaded the 
empire. AH Germany felt their fury; mal 
oblived Conrad to purchaſe a peace on the 
ſhameful conditions. 
ES as - He died without ple heirs, WY | 
019, Tecommending to the Germanic body, 
917.28 his ſucceſſor, Henry duke of 
Saxony, ſon of that Otho to-whom he owed his 
The kingdom of Germany hy France were 
ſeparated for ever. The provinces of Gaul, be- 
tween the Rhone avis wk Alps, the Meuſe and 
the Rhine, were aſſigned with Italy to the im- 
perial dignity of Lothaire. In the partition of 
His ſhare, Lorraine and Arles, two recent and 
_ {tranſitory kingdoms, were beſtowed on the 
younger children, and Lewis the Second, his 
eldeſt fon, was content with the realms of Italy. 
On his death, the vacant throne was diſputed by 
his uncles and couſins; and the popes moſt m_ ö 
- terouly 
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teroully ſeized the opportunity of judging the | 
claims and merits of the candidates. Charles 


the Fat, the laſt emperor of the Carlovingian 


race, was depoſed, on account of inſanity, in a 
diet. According to the meaſure of their force, 


the . governors, | biſhops, and lords, uſurped the 


fragments of the falling empire ; but their title 


and poſſeſſions were alike precarious, and the 


term of ſeventy- four years, from the abdication 


the Firſt, may be deemed a vacan q. 
4. D. tho was of the noble race of the 
62. Dukes of Saxony ; his father, Henry 
902. the Fowler, was elected by the ſuf- 
frage of the nation, to ſave and inſtitute the 


kingdom of er Its limits were enlarged 


on every ſide by his ſons, the firſt and greateſt of 


the Othos. At the head of a victorious army, 
he paſſed the Alps, ſubdued the kingdom of Italy, 


delivered the pope, and for ever fixed the impe- 
rial crown in the name and nation of Germany. 
From that memorable æra, two maxims were 


introduced, and ratified by time. Firſt, That 
the prince who was elected in the German diet 


acquired from that inſtant the ſubject kingdoms 


of Italy and Rome. Second, But that he might 


not lawfully aſſume the titles of emperor and Au- 


guſtus till he had received the crown from the 


hands of the Roman pontiff. But in the time of 
the Othos, the Byzantine court perſiſted in their 
determination not to proſtitute to the kings of 
Germany the title of Roman emperors. 
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exerciſed the 

which had — "hey 4by the Grecian and G- 
thic princes in the election of the popes. On 
the: death of the pope, the college of -cardinals 


proceeded to the election of another, and their 


ehoice was ratiſied or rejected by the applauſes or 
murmurs of che Roman people; but the election 
was imperfect till the German emperor had ſig- 
niſied his confent. After a long ſeries of ſcandal, 

the apoſtolic fee was reformed and exalted y the 
auſterity and zeal of Gregory the Seventh. That 
ambitious monk devoted his life to the execution 
of two projects. Firſt, To fix in the college of 
cardinals the ſole right of election. Second, To 
beſtow. and refume the Weſtern empire as a fief 
of the church, and to extend his temporal domi- 
nion-over the kings and kingdoms of the earth. 


The firſt of his deſigns was ſupported and ac- | 


compliſhed by the eccleſiaſtical order; but the 
attempt was vigorouſly reſiſted by the 


| ſecular power, and finally extinguiſhed by the 


| improvement of reaſon. 

The German emperors had long been ambi- 
tious to nn the kingdom of Italy; but their 
eſtates were ſtretched along the 
Rhine, or ſcattered through diſtant provinces; 
and this domain was alienated by the impru- 
dence or diſtreſs of ſucceſſive princes ; their re- 
venue, from various vexations, was ſcarcely ſuf- 
ficient for the maintenance of their houſehold. 
Their troops were formed by the voluntary ſer- 
vice of their feudal vaſſals, who paſſed the Alps 
with AR and — deſerted before 


the 
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ries, the flame of freedom and induſtry. was 
rekindled by the Lombards. The juriſdiction 


of the biſhops, the marquiſſes, and a enn, | 


was baniſhed from the republics of Tuſeany. 


A. D. About the middle of the — duke | 


century, after. the death of Frederic 


prelates diſpu ted the ruins of the German em- 
pire. "The4 lords of innumerable: caſtles aſſumed 
a ſtate of independence; but the union of the 
Germans produced, at Jength, under the name 


of an einpire, a great free yſtem of a federative 
republic. The inſtitution of diets kept alive the 


national ſpirit, and the powers of a common le- 


giſlature are ſtill exereiſed by the three colleges, 
of the electors, the princes, and the ires imp: oh 


rial cities of Germany. 

Firſt,” The electors were 8 of ſeven of 
the moſt: powerful feudatories, who aſſumed 
the privilege of chuſing the Roman emperor; 
Theſe were the king of Bohemia, the duke of 


Saxony, the margrave of Brandenburgh, he 


count palatine of the Rhine, and the three Arch- 


biſhops of Mentz, of Treves, and of Cologne. 


— The college of princes and prelates 
—— themſelves from a promiſcuous multi- 


tude, and reduced the long ſeries of independent 


counts to four repreſentative votes. Thirdly, 


The commons were introduced as the third 


branch of the . the Hapſcatic league 


commanded 


8 0 


| RE.” „ 
a of che campaign. ins clans Italian cities, © 


2 municipal government. was never totally abo- 
liſhed; and in the eleventh and twelſth centu- 


the Second, a crowd of princes and 
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— the trade and navigation of hy 


north; the confederates of the Rhine ſecured the 
intercourſe of the inland country; the influence 


of theſe cities has been adequate to their wealth 
and policy; and their negative ſtill invalidates 


the acts of. the two ſuperior n of electors 


of B. he the fourteetith RES 1 85 the Ro- | 


man empire of Germany no longer 
geld, except on the borders of the 
Rhine and Danube, a ſingle province of the for- 


mer empire of Trajan or Conſtantine. Though 


the Roman pontiffs were either in exile or cap- 


tivity at Avignon, they effected the dominion of 


the earth, and beſtowed on Charles the Fourth, 
_ of Bohemia, the promiſe of the vacant empire. 
Charles was ſaluted king of the Romans, and 
future emperor. But this title deſcribed little 
more than the eleCtive and impotent magiſtrate 
of an ariſtocracy of princes; and his beſt prero- 
gative was the right of preſiding and propoſing in 


the national ſenate, which was convened at his 


ſummons. The gold of Italy ſecured the elec- 


tion of his ſon; but ſuch was the ſhameful po- 


| of the Roman emperor, that his perſon was 

_ arreſted in the ſtreets of Worms, and was de- 

, tained in the public i age: pledge for the pay- 

| ment of his expences. 

Veet the formal majeſty of the . emperor 
in the diet may well excite our aſtoniſhment and 
admiration. The domeſtic ſervice of the palace 

was performed by the hereditary great officers, 

my ow 5 who in 8 and title 515 
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brother, the duke of Luxemburgh. He diſputed 
al ca ROS: 


— „ OTD won "3 


"_ Wh, 
equal to kings. great marſhal regulated 
ths order of the great ſteward, the 


count palatine o guſt the 3 1 the hes on 
the table. The great chamberlain, the margrave 
of Brandenburgh, preſented the golden ewer and 


baſon to waſn. And the king of Bohemia, as 
cup-bearer, was repreſented by the 3 8 


with the Pope the prerogative of "SE; kings 
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5 of the Faſtin E mpire in the ned Cemury 


The Doctrine of the Paulicians—T he Hunga- 


Trians—T he R * ion of the Bar- 


barians. 


N the wi century, the provinces which 
then adhered to the eaſtern empire, had been 


- caſt into a new mould by the inſtitution of the 


T hems, or military governments, the origin of 
which is-obſcure, and their limits were fluctu- 
ating. There were ſeventeen of theſe military 
7overnments in Aſia, and twelve in Europe. 

Nicephof us, John Zimiſces, and Baſil! the 
Second, enlarged the boundaries of the Roman 
name; but in the eleventh century, the proſpect 
was tlouded by new enemies and new misfor- 
tunes; the relics of Italy were ſwept away by the 
Norman adventurers, and almoſt all the Aſiatic 
branches were torn from the Roman trunk by 
the Turkiſh conquerors. After theſe loſſes, the 
3 of the Comnenian family continued to 
from the Danube to the Peloponneſus, 

from Belgrade to Nice, Trebizond, and the 
winding 3 of the Meander. The ſpacious 


Provinces of Thee, Macedonia, and Greece, 
were 
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were. obedient to their ſceptre; the polieffion of 
Cyprus, Rhodes and Crete, was accompanied by 
the fifty iſlands of the Algean, or Holy Sea; and 
the remnant of their empire tranfcends the mea - 
ſure of the largeft of the Eurbpean kmgdoms. 
A Jewiſh traveller, who viſited -Conftantinople 


in the twelfth century, declared that capital paid 


each day to her TE Ne ne 


of g old. 


The eee bee aud ber huſpand left 
to their ſucceſſor, Michael the Third, one hun- 
dred and nine thouſand pounds of geld, and three 
thouſand of filyer. The victorious armies of 
Baſil the Second were paid and rewarded, with- 
out breaking into the maſs of two hundred thou- 


{and pounds of gold (about eight millions ſter- 
ling) which he had buried in the ſubterrantous 


vaults of the palace. The ſubjects of the By- 
zantine empire were ſtill the moſt dextrous of 
nations; their country was bleſſed by Nature 
with every advantage of ſoil, climate, and ſitua- 
tion; and in the ſupport and reſtoration of the 
arts, their patient and peaceful temper: was more 


_ uſeful than the warlike ſpirit, andfcudal anarchy 


of Europe. 


The coaſts an ilands 25 Asia and Europe 
were covered with the magnificent villas of the 
princes of Conſtantinople ; the great palace, the 
centre of imperial reſidence, Was decorated and 
enlarged by. the wealth and emultion of ſacceſ- 
tive ſovereigns; and the long ſeries of apartments 
were adorned with a profuſion of gold, filver, and 
precious ſtones. The dignity | of the imperial 


* throne 
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throne was maintained by a folemn and ſtudied 
ſilence; and all who entered the royal preſence, 
fell proſtrate c on the ground, Nt kifled the feet 


of the emperor, 
By an interdic inſcribed on the altar ws St. 


Sophia, the Cæſars were prohibited from inter- 


marrying with foreign nations. The alliance of 


Compronymus with the 8 of the king of 
the Chozars, was cenſured in a ſubſequent 


reign; Romanus, whoſe ' grand-daughter ' had 
married a Bulgarian prince, was conſidered as a 


-plebeian uſurper ; but the nuptials of Romanus 


the Second with Bertha of France or Italy, was 
1 by his father Porphyrogenitus; and the 
Franks were honourably excepted As, 9 the gene- 
ral prohibition. The union was diffolved by the 
death of the virgin ſpouſe ; the ſecond wife of Ro- 
manus was of plebeian, but of Roman birth. Of 


their two daughters, Theophano and Anne, the 


| eldeſt was beſtowed on the ſon of the great Otho; 


Theophano governed, after the death of her father- | 
in-law and huſband, during the minority of her 


fon, Rome, Italy, and Germany, with the ap- 
probation of her ſubjects. Anne, the youngeſt 
daughter, Lees wife of Walodomir, great 


prince of Ruſſia; the Grecian princeſs was fa- 


crificed to the affiſtance of a pa pagan of the north ; 
yet her marriage proved fortunate and fruitful ; 
and the king of France, Henry Firſt, ſought a 
wife of imperial deſcent on the borders of Evrope 
and Chriſtendom, and obtained the I of 
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The three great empires which, from the age 


of Charlemagne to that of the crufades, diſputed 


the world, were the Greeks, the Saracens, and 
Franks. The wealth of the Greeks enabled 


them to purchaſe the ſervice of the poorer na- 


tions and to maintain a naval power for the 


protection of their coaſts, and the annoyance of 
their enemies. Their invention of liquid fire 
was employed in ſieges and ſea-fights with ter- 


Tible Mes; but in the deciſion of battles, ſteel 


and iron were ſtill the common inſtruments of 
deſtruCtion ; their armour on a march was laid 
aſide in light chariots, and reluctantly reſumed 
on the approach of an enemy; their offenſive 
weapons conſiſted of ſwords, battle-axes, | and 
ſpears; but the Macedonian pike was ſhortened 
a fourth of its length, and reduced to twelve cu- 


bits. Yet, though the wealth and care of the 


Roman emperors could liberally ſapply the arms 
of the ſoldier, it was iinpoſſible to renew his de- 
bilitated mind; the Greeks were ſunk in their 
own eſteem, and that of their neighbours; and a 
cold hand and loquacious e was the general 
deren of the nation 

The Moſlems, under the laſt caliph, Ka: un- 
doubtedly degenerated from the high-ſpirited en- 
thuſiaſm of the firſt companions of the prophet ; 
but the latent / ſpark of fanaticiſm ſtill glowed in 
the heart of their religion; the poor were allured 
by the hopes of plunder; the rich were ambi- 
tious of death or victory in the cauſe of God. 


Their offenſive and defenſive arms were ſimilar 
in ſtrength and temper to thoſe of the Romans, 


5 whom 
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whom they far excelled in the management of 


the horſe and bow. In their engagements, they 
ſuſtained with patient firmneſs the firſt attack, 
and ſeldom advanced to the charge till they could 
+ diſcern, and oppreſs the laſſitude of their foes, 
But if they were repulſed, they knew not how 
to renew the combat; and their diſmay was 
heightened by the ſuperſtitious prejudices that 
God had declared himſelf on the fide of their 


egnemies. 


The Franks, after the death of Charlemagne, 
had been ſeparated into many hoſtile and in- 
dependent ſtates; the regal title was aſſumed 
by the moſt ambitious chiefs; and their private 
wars, which overturned the fabric of govern- 
ment, ſomented the martial ſpirit of the nation. 
In the diſorders of the tenth, and eleventh centu- 


ries every peaſant was a ſoldier, and every village 


a, fortification. Their love of freedom and of 
arms was felt with conſcious pride, by the Franks. 
themſelves, and was obſerved by the Greeks with 
terrox and amazement. Retreat was conſidered 
as flight, and flight as indelible infamy. In the 
e which preceded the inſtitution of knighthood, 
the Franks were rude and unſkilful in the ſervice 
of cavalry, and unpractiſed in the uſe of pikes, 
or miſſile weapons; they marched to battle, en- 
cumbered by the length of their ſwords, the 
weight of their armour, and the magnitude of 
their ſhields ; their independent ſpirit diſdained 
the yoke of ſuberdination, and abandoned the 
andard of their chief, if he attempted to _y 
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me field beyond the time of thai ſtipulation or 
ſervice. 


From the reign of Juſtinian —_ be dated the 
gradual oblivion 2 the Latin tongue. That le- 


giſlator had compoſed his inſtitutes in a language 


which he celebrates as the proper ſtyle of the 
Roman government. But this foreign dialect 
was unknown to the people and ſoldiers. of the 
Aſiatic provinces, and was but imperfectly un- 
derſtood by the greater part of the interpreters of 


the laws, and the miniſters of the ſtate. : The 


ſeveral - parts of his jurifprudence were ſucceſ- 


| fvely tranſlated, and the verſion obtained a legal 
as — as popular eſtabliſhment in the Byzantine 


monarehy.. The birth. and reſidence of. lucecedr; 
ing princes eſtranged; them from the Row 
idiom, Tiberius by the Arabs, and Maugice by 


the Italians, are diſtinguiſhed. as the firſt oh the 


Greek Cæſars, and the founders ob a new e 


pire ; and the ruins of the Latin —— + 


darkly preſerved in the terms of jariſprude 


and the acck att of the pr, Yeh TYy 
pellation of Greeks was rejected led he prince 
— al! 


and people to whom it was 3 
after they had renounced the drefs 
the name 2 Romans adhered to the laſt bannt 
ef the empire of Conſtantinople... 

The Greeks of Conſtantinodle. after puxging 


d long: 
and idioma 


away the impurities of their vulgar ſpeech, 2 


quired the free uſe of their aneient language, and 
a familiar knowledge of the ſublime maſters. whe 
had pleaſed or infirued the firſt of nations; buf 


theſe advantages only _ to aggravale the res 
proach 
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dad ſhame of a degenerate nh They 
read, they praiſed, they compiled; but —4 


Enguid ] ſeemed alike incapable of thought 
and action. In the revolution of ten centuries, 
not a ſingle diſcovery was made to exalt the dig · 
nity, or promote the happineſs of mankind ; but 


the minds of the Greeks were bound in the ſetters | 


of a baſe and imperious ſuperſtition ; their un- 


derſtandings were bewildered in metaphyſical 
controverſy; and their taſte was vitiated by the 


_  homilies « the monks, an abſurd n de- 
a clamation and ſerigtare, pie” 
I The reſtoration of images in the eaſtern 


world was celebrated as the feaſt of orthudoxy ; 


the Pagans had diſappeared ; the Jews were 
filent and obſcure; and perſecution muſt have 
ſlept, had not a branch of the Maniachæans, 
about the middle of the ſeventh century, been 
felected as the victims of ſpiritual tyranny. 

| Their patience was at length exaſperated to de- 
|  ſpair and rebellion ; and the exile of the Pauli- 
: Laus has ſcattered over tho weſt the ſeeds of re- 
formation, 

The Paulicians were a peligious ſeQ, aids * 
rived their name from the peculiar attention 
paid to the writings and character of St. Paul; 
they had received from a deacon the ineſtimable 
gift of the New Teſtament, which was alr 
—_—_ from the common people by the Gree 

They rejected with contempt the Oh 


7e t. 2 were inclined to aboliſh all vi- 
Able 'objefs of worſhip; their truſt and belief 
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and of che invifible world: but they likewiſe 
held the eternity of an active being, who created 


this viſible world, and exerciſes his temporal 


| reign till the final conſummation of death and ſin. 


We may eſtimate the numbers who embraced 
theſe opinions in the courfe of to centuries by 
the hiſtorical fact, that one hundred deaf 
Pavlicians periſhed by the orthodox zeal of the 


widow of Theophilos. From their blood and 


aſhes teachers and congregations repeatedly aroſe, 
and diſperſed themſelves over the empire. From 


which circumſtance we may infer this maxim, 


that the moſt furious and deſperate; and often 
ſectaries 


the moſt ſucceſsful of reformers, are the 


of a religion long perſecuted, and at length pro-— 


voked. Carbeas, a valiant Paulician, with fave 


thouſand of his brethren; renounced the allegiance 
of anti-chriſtian' Rome, and F the . 


vinces of Aſia Minor. 


At length this perſecuted ſec; in che chir-⸗ 
teenth century, had their own pope reſident on 
the confines of Bulgaria, Croatia, and Dalma- 
tra; and he governed by his vicars the filial con- 
tions of Italy and France. The modern 


aulicians are ſubject to the -Turkiſh govern- 


ment, but they have loſt all memory of hoſe, 


_ origin; and their religion is diſpraced by the 


worſhip oe WEE, and the practice” 7 


ſacriſice. 
Under the Byeankdhe flandard; the Pauli- 


cians were often tranſported to the Greek =o] 
rinces' of Italy and Sicily, and their opinions 


vere Oy propagated in Rome, Milan, and 
Ls Es 
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; 
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the kinglems: the Alps; but 
moſt deeply i im ited in the county « f Albi 
geois, in the fouth of France. Pope Innocent III. 
by the aſſiſtance of the inquiſition, extirpated by 
fie and ſword the Paulicians in that country. 
But numbers, both in the church and cloiſter, 
proteſted a 
the Mabie an th the rule of aich, and purified their 
Creed from all the viſions of the oriental ſects. 
| 2 ſtruggles of Wiekliffe in England, of Hus 


ia, were premature and ineffectual; 


but the names of Zuinglius, Luther, and Calvin, 
2 propouneed with gratitude, as the deliverers 
nations. 


A. D. The glory of the Bulgarians war 


911. to à narrow ſcope of time and 

* place. In the ninth and tenth centu- 
ries they reigned to the ſouth of the Danube. 
The Roman emperor Nicephorus had boldly ad- 


| ; vaneed into the center of their territory: his 
camp was ſurprized hy the Bulgarians; Nice. 


phorus was flain, and his fall, — with 
! weten repleniſhed in the feaſt of vic. 


introduction of the Chyiſtian religion, foftened 


the. manners. of the barbarians ; yet under 8i- 
meon, a youth of the 9 


quiſhed the profeſſion of a any for that of a 
— 7 aud a wajtior, they beſieged Romanus the 
firſt in his capital; after his death, his ſucceſſors, 
ee wank and divided; e rer 
ury⸗ 


wre 


gainſt the tyranny of Rome, embraced 
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_ Bakit the Second accompliſhed the final de- | 


ſtruction of the kingdom of Bu 
The firſt — and final 


aan of 


the Hungarians extended on either fide of 2. - 


Danube above Vienna, below: Belgrade, and be» 
yond. the Roman province of P. ei ar the 
modern kingdom of Hungary. In the battle of 
Augſburgh, the Chriſtians were vanquiſhed-by 


the flying ſtratagems of the 3 in a ſingle - 
day their corthinn {peed ſtript a circuit of fifty | 


mules. Bavaria, Swabia, and grancor ia, were | 
conſumed by the rapid victors ; the uthera 


provinces of France were blaſted by their pre- 
ſence ; and Spain, behind her Pyrennees, was 


aſtoniſhed. at the approach of theſe formidable: 
rangers, 


A. D. roads : ; in a battle near the Brenta, 
924. the lives of twenty thouſand Chriſtians 


were forfeited by the raſhneſs of their king, who: 


had refuſed the barbarians permiſſion to-retire: ã 
Parvia was condemned to the flames; and their 
| daring incurſions were directed, at the fame 


time, towards the gates of Rome and Conſtan- | 


_ tinople. 
A.D. 


955- 
vaded by the Turks, The numbers of the 1 in- 
vaders — been eſtimated at twen 


| Henry: the . and Otho the 


horſe ; but the policy of Otho had 5 the 


conſpiracy ;. and his valour vanquiſhed and 
E 


| Italy had tempted their early i 


| the Great, ſaved Germany; but twenty 
years after, that country was again in- 
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1 
A. 
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ninth century was firſt divulged by 
an embaſſy n Theophilus, emperor 
of 3 to the emperor of the weſt, Lewis, 
the er, eee The Greeks were ac- 


companied by the envoys of the Czar of the Ruſ- 
fans. Theſe requeſted the French monarch to 


convey them home by ſea; and by a cloſer exa- 
mination, they were diſcovered to be the bre- 


chren of the Swedesand Normans ; impatient of 
_ a bleak climate and narrow limits, they had ex- 


- plored every coaſt that promiſed ſpoil or ſettle- 


ment; they viſited the eaſtern ſhores of the Bal. 
tic; and the Ruſſians of the Lake Pagoda paid 


a tribute, the ſkins of the white ſquirrels, to 
_ theſe ſtrangers, whom they ſaluted with the 


title of . _—_— or corſairs. Ruric, a Scan- 
e 


dinavian chief, became the father of a dynaſty, 
which reigned above ſeven hundred years. His 


brothers extended his influence ; and their eſta- 
bliſhments were at length cemented 0 the fa- 


bric of a powerful mona 


A. D. The ſons of eg were. nine of 
30 15 the province of Moſcow ; and the two 
. capitals, Novogorod and Kiow, are 


1043” coeval with the firſt age of the mo- 
narchy. The Ruſſians paid frequent viſits to 
Conſtantinople; but the communication which 


| had been opened for the benefit, was ſoon ahuſed 
for the injury, of mankind. The luxury of that 
city excited the deſires of theſe ſavages, and in leſs 


than two centuries, Conſtantinople was four 


3 


D. The name of the Ruffians | in the 


om * * naval - forces, They 


ay; rd =D wks wafmn, oft 5 


non mn, 3 
were obliged to retreat eithe 


der tem or by 
the liquid fire of the Greeks. . ur 1 y 
After ſeveral conqueſts the ul | 
A. D. ſians, Olga, the widow ' by Igor, al- 
955. ſumed the * of her huſband; and 
in a moment of foreign and domeſtie peace, the 
ſailed for Conftantinople, and in the facrament' 
of baptiſm received the venerable name of the 
empreſs Helena; but on her return to her domi- 
nions, her labours in che propagation of the goſ- 
pel were not attended with the geſirable ea. 
The converſion of her grandſon, Wolodomir, 
was haſtened by his defire of a Roman bride. At 
the ſame time, and in the city of Cherſon, the 
rites of baptiſm + were celebrated by 
the Chriſtian pontiff; Wolodomir eſpouſed the 
liſter of the emperor Baſil, and his edit pro- 
claimed that all who ſhould — — 5 
fount, would be treated as the enemies of God 
and their prince; the rivers were inſtantly filled 
with many thouknds of obedient ſubjects, who 
embraced that mode of baptiſm, and thereby ac- 
knowledged a doctrine which had been embraced 
by the great duke and his boyars. 
In the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries it | 
| the Chriſtian ara, the reign of the goſpel and 
the church was extended over Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, Saxony, Denmark, Norway, 
M4 "he Poland, and Ruſſia. The frſt conver- 
ſions were free and ſpontaneous; but the leaders 


2 


ol nations, who were ſaluted with the titles of 


kings and ſaints, ſoon held it lawful and pious 
: to im the catholic faith on their fubjects and 
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neighbours. The coaſt af the Baltic, * Hol- 
ſtein to Finland, was invaded under the ſtan- 


dard of the crofs ;. and the reign of idolatry was 


cloſed by the converſion of Lithuania in the 
| fourteenth century. The converſion of the 

north . imparted many temporal benefits both to- 
the old and new Chriſtians. Europe was deli- 
vered from the depredations of the Normans, the 
Hungarians, and the Ruſſians. At this period. 
the rudiments of arts and ſciences were intro- 


wenden che "ron counties of the ** 
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The Saracens, 13 tid Gn in * 3 
- Of the ancient Normans-—Congqueſts of Roherts 
| Guifſcard, Duke of Apulia His Vickories oven 
the Emperors of the Toft and . be. Ke 
ue Manuel (nnen. Fo 


A. D. 
871. world, the Greeks, the Saracens, and 
the Franks, encountered each other, on the theatre 
of Italy. The ſouthern provinces. were ſubject. 
to the Lombard dukes and princes of Beneven - 
tum. The Saracens poſſeſſed Salerno, Capua, 
and Benevento, by the invitation of the rival 
chiefs of thoſe provinces, During wo hundred 
years, the followers of Mahomet ſent out an- 
nual ſquadrons from the port of Palermo, Which, 
joined to more important fleets from the African 
coaſt, were accuſtomed to plandes or conquer 
the cities and provinces en the Mediterranean 
ſea. Theſe depredations provoked the two em- 
perors, Baſil the — and Lewis, the 
grandſon of Charlemag Their united forces: 
inveſted the fortreſs © Bazi, which. after a de- 
fence of four ears, Was ſurrendered by the Ara= 
bian emir to Wis, who . in 2 
PUL 


AH E three great nations 51 the 
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_ Apulia, Calabria, All. and Noples, : ac= 


knowledged the ſupremacy of the Byzantine 


court; bat the rapid ſucceſs of the Norman ad- 


venturers diſpelled the flattering illuſions of the 
Greek emperors who ſucceeded Baſil. 

The eſtabliſhment of the Normans in the 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily is an important 
—.— both to Italy and the — 4 empire. This 
people had left their cold and inhoſpitable abode 


on the frozen ſhores of the Baltic, and the other 


parts of the ancient Scandinavia for -the milder 
climate and _— luxury of the more ſouthern 
parts of Europe 


the ſucceſſors of . and Capet. They 


imbibed the language and manners of the F rench 


nation; and their pilgrimages to Rome, Italy, 
and the Holy Land, were frequent and zealous. - 
A. D. The Duke of Naples built and for-- 
tified for their ſupport and uſe the 
1043. 2 of Averſa, which afforded ſhelter 


mins fa itive who had eſcaped from- = Job | 


uſtice of their ſuperiors. 


they iſſued oa eats allies, FM 


| — —— Apulia, and defeated the Byzantine le- 
gions. From this æra we may date the eſtabliſn- 
ment of the Norman power; they formed them 
ſelves into a military ſenate, which conſiſted of 
twelve Counts, with William of Hauteville, 
1 ine ene l 


fter they had long indulged 
themſelves in rapine and ſlaughter, they em- 
- braced the Chriſtian faith; and their dukes or 
leaders acknowledged themſelves the vaſlals of 
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"x After ſeveral exploits, they aſſon- 
3 bled in thE plain of Civitella, the Ita- 
. 1033 hans were routed, the Germans lain, * 
and the pope captured by che valour of Richard 
of Averſa, Robert, the famous Guiſcard, and 
Humphrey, count of Apulia; but the Norman 
conquerors beheld with veneratior the perfon of 
the Pope, and implored his abſolution for having 
preſumed to conquer ſo ſacred a perſon. A treaty. 
was concluded, by which the paſt and future 
conqueſts of the Normans were ſanctioned; the 
adventurers acknowledged the claim of the pope, 
by the payment of twelve-pence for every plou gh 
land; and fance this memorable tranſaction, 
kingdom of Naples has remained above ſeven 
hundred years a fie of th holy ſee. 
Robert, ſurnamed Guiſcard, or Cunning, had 
departed from Hauteville, in Lower Normandy, 
his brothers and countrymen had divided 
fertile lands of Apulia, but the volunteers of 
Normandy flocked to his ſtandard. His conqueſts 
correſpond with the limits of the preſent king- 
dom of N aples, and extended over the Greek 
provinces of Calabria and Apulia; Salerno, the 
republic of Amalphi, and the duchy of Bene- 
 ventum. The Normans then invaded Sicily, 
and drove the Saracens to the gates of Meffina. 
That iſland was reſtored to the Roman pontiff ; 


new biſhops were planted, and the un amply 


7 T Jared U, th 
be pope dec by a bu at 
4D. "the princes of Sicily ſhould be heredi- 
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ſee, The ambition of Guiſcard reſolved to em- ar 
brace the firſt occaſion of invading the Ro- th 
man empire of the eaſt, For this purpoſe he W. 
eſpouſed the cauſe of the fictitious Michael, a tu 
pretender to the Byzantine throne. The land W; 
and naval forces were aſſembled at Otranto; tai 
Robert was accompanied by his wife, who fought N. 
by his fide, among thirteen hundred knights of im 
Norman race, who led an army of thirty thou- no 
{and men of every denomination. — Ta: 
He then moved to the ſiege of Durazzo; his of 
camp, vas afliicted by a peſtilential difeaſe, which, fal 
{wept off ten thouſand perſons; but amidſt every ſta 
diſaſter, the mind of Guiſcard was. invincible ; * rap 
he collected freſh forces from Sicily and Apulia. rot 
Alexius had then aſcended the throne of Con- in 
ftlantinopla, having concluded a peace with te + 
with an army of ſeventy thouſand men. Guiſ- at 
card, on the approach of the Greeks,. called a tho 

5 council of his officers, and exchimed, © Let us apo 
. „ burn our veſſels and our baggage, and give pro 
8 s battle on this ſpot, as if it were the place of del 
__&%. our nativity and our burial. The refolution- per: 
was approved, and Guiſcard awaited the ap- rio 
proach of the enemy, on the ſame ground, per- elo 
haps, on which Cæſar and Pompey had diſputed- wor 
the empire of the world. „ diti 

_ A P. On the firſt onſet, the forces of Ro- tiou 
5 = bert gave way; but Gaita, his wife, No! 
though wounded by an arrow, ſtil. the 
maintained her ground, and ſtrove, by her ex- the 


* ample, t rally tho flying troops. The yoice- 
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and” db of ber kuſlund! was mee P 


the battle was reſtored ; the Turks and Greeks: 


were diſperſed; and the emperor Alexius burſt 
tnrough the ſurrounding enemies, and after- 


wandering two days and nights in the moun=» 


tains, entered the city of Lychnidus. "Fhirty- 


Norman knights were killed, and with theſe the 
impoſtor Michael, whoſe death was more ho- 


nourable than his life, Guiſcard entered Du- 
razzo, from whence he marched into the heart 


of Epirus, traverſed the firſt mountains of Theſ- 


faly, approached Theſſalonica, and made Con- 
ſtantinople tremble. He was recalled from this: 
rapid progreſs by the revolt of the cities and ba- 


rons of Apulia, the diſtreſs of the pope, and the 


invaſion of Henry, king of Germany. 


The Roman pontiff was already beſieged in 


the caſtle of St. Angelo, when Guiſcard advanced 


at the head of fix thouſand horſe, and thing 


thouſand foot, to the relief of the prince of the 


apoſtles. - Henry retreated when Robert ap- 
proached, who enjoyed the proud ſatisfaction of: 
delivering the pope, and compelling the two em- 
perors of the eaſt and weſt to fly before his victos: 
rious arms. But the triumph of Robert was! 
clouded by the calamities of Rome; an haſty 


word from him was conſtrued as the ſignal of fe: 


dition; the holy city was profaned by the licen- 


tious vices of the citizens, the Saracens, and the 


Normans ; and a ſpacious quarter of Rome, from 
the Lateran to the Coliſeum, was conſumed by 


the flames, and devoted to perpetual ſolitude. — : 


—4 0 
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- In the ſame year Robert reſumed the deſign 
of his eaſtern conqueſts ; and after defeating 


the Venetian and the Greek brigantines, he 


aſpired to the conqueſt of Conftantinople ; but he 
died! in the iſland of e in the ſeventieth 


year of his age. 


The diſſentions . che Moſlems 3 the 


ſea coaſts of Africa to the enterprizes of the 
Greeks and Franks, who, before the cloſe of the 
eleventh century, had extorted a ranſom of two 


hundred thouſand pieces of gold. The iſland, or 


rock of Malta, which has been ſince ennobled by 


à military and religious colony, was inſeparably 
annexed to the crown of Sicily, by Roger, the 


nephew of Guiſcard. Tripoli was the next ob- 


ject of the ſucceſsful bene a of Roger, whoſe 


future expeditions entitled him dation m_ be 
held Africa i in ſubjection. 


A. D. The terror of the Nev name ; 
Ds: uh was ſpread over the provinces of 
- Greece, and violated by rapine and 
ervelty the venerable age of Athens, Thebes, 
and Corinth. The progreſs of their naval ar- 


mament was marked by two conſpicuous events, 
the reſcue of the king of France, and the inſult 


of the Byzantine capital. Lovis the Seventh, in 


his return by fea from an unfortunate cruſade, 


| was baſely intercepted by the Greeks ; the royal 


captive was delivered by the fortunate encoun- 
ter of the Norman fleet. Conſtantinople and the 
Helleſpont, in the abſence of the Greek empe · 
ror, were left without ſuſpicion of danger; the 
Sicilian admiral caſt anchor in the front of the 

imperial 
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imperial eity, and pointed his arrows againſt the 
2 of ro ſars. a 

The legitimate male IHlerity "of Tandred of 

Hauteville, in Lower Normandy, was extinct. 
But Henry the Sixth of Germany had married. 
the daughter 'of Roper; Apulia yielded to his 
power and claims. Ten years after this revolu- 
tion, the duchy of Normandy was annexed to 
the crown of France. The ſceptre of her an- 
cient dukes had been tranſmitted by a grand- 
daughter of William the Conqueror to the houſe 
of Plantagenet; and the Normans were loſt either 
in victory or ſerv irude "ARTE the nations * 

had veage _ : 


2. * 


char. 
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ab — af the name of Pater; a e of A 

Amiens, in the province of Picardy, viſited AI 

the holy ſepulchre, about twenty years after the di 

conqueſt of Jerufalem by the Turks. His re- 1 

ſentment and ſympathy were excited by his =O 

own injuries and the oppreſſion of the Chriſtian te 

name. From Jeruſalem the pilgrim returned an tc 

accompliſhed fanatic, and determined to rouze de 

the martial nations of Europe to the deliverance 

=P of the holy land. Pope Urban the Second re- tt 

3 ceeived him as a prophet, and applauded his glo- m 

| __ _ rious deſign; and the zealous miſſionary, invi- TC 
gorated by the approbation of the pontiff, tra- 5 

verſed with ſpeed and ſucceſs the provinces of th 

Italy and France. His head bare, his feet naked, It 

his meagre body wrapped in a coarſe garment, he 6 

| preached to innumerable crowds in the churches, 4 

in the ftreets, and in the highways ; when he 6 
painted the ſufferings of the natives of Paleſtine, 6 

youre” heart was melted to N when he 6 

: challenge ; 
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Evallenged the warriors of the age to defend 2 | 
brethren, and reſcue their Saviour, every 
glowed with indignation; the ruſtic 3 5 
2 the paſſion which he felt, andChififtens A 
dom expected with 1 1mMpatienc 
decrees of the ſupreme pontiff. 
_— The council, aſſembled by Urban 
18 for conſidering this important enter- 
ä 95. prize, met at Placentia, and conſiſted 
4 two hundred biſhops of Italy, France, Bur- 
gundy, Swabia, and Bavaria; four thouſand of 
the Jaity attended; and the ſeſſion of ſeven days 
was held in a ſpacious plain adjacent to the city. 

The ambaſſadors of the Greek emperor, Alexius 
and Comnenus, were introdFced to plead the 
diſtreſs of their ſovereign and „„ 
ſtantinople. At the fad tale of the miſery of 
their eaſtern brethren, the aſſembly burſt into 
tears; and they declared their readineſs inſtantly 
to march under the holy banner; but the final 
decifion was adjourned to a ſecond ſynod; and 
in the autumn of the ſame year, at Clermont, in 
m territories of the count Auvergne, the Ro- 
an pontiff convened a council not leſs nume 

— or reſpectable than the ſynod of Placentia. 
Ihe orator was interrupted by the ſhouts of 
thouſands, who, with one voice, and in their 
ruſtic idiom, exclaimed aloud. God wills it 
God wills it!“, It is indeed the will of 


een 


God,“ replied the pope, and let this me-. 


- morable word be for ever adopted as your cry 
of battle, to animate the courage of the cham- 
5 "FOR — His croſs is 6. 
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«©. the ſymbol of your ſalvation; wear it, a red, 
„* a bloody croſs, as a pledge of your ſacred and 
«© irrevocable engagement.” The propoſal was 
joyfully ac great numbers, both of the 
laity and clergy, impreſſed on their garments the 


ſign of the croſs; and after a confeſſion and abſo- 
lation of their fins, the champions of the croſs 
were diſmiſſed with a ſuperfluous admonition to 
invite their countrymen and friends ; and their 
departure for the holy land was fixed to the feſti- 
val of the aſſumption, the fifteenth of Auguſt of 
the enſuing year. 


- 


In the mi dle ages, the biſhops and prieſts in- 
te ed ſinners, compelled them to give an 
account of their thoughts, words, and actions; 


and preſcribed the terms of their reconciliation 
with God. A year of penance was valued at 


about four pounds ſterling for the rich, and at 
nine ſhillings for the indigent. It is a maxim of 


the civil law, that whoſoever cannot pay with 
his purſe muſt pay with his body ; and a year of 
| was taxed at three thouſand laſhes. In 

the council of Clermont, the pope proclaimed a 
' pleniary indulgence to thoſe who ſhould enliſt 
under the banner of the croſs ; the abſolution of 
all their ſins, and a full receipt for all that might 


de due of canonical penance. The robber, the 
Incendiary, the homicide, aroſe: by thouſands; 
and offenders of every denomination marked 


their garments with a red croſs, as the eaſieſt 
atonement for their crimes. Turkiſh ſpoils, de 

| licious wines, and the beauty of the Grecian 
women, may be added to the inducements wt 
| This 
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'of this romantic expedition, : To defray the pre- 


parations, princes ſold” their provinces, nobles 
their lands. and caſtles, and peaſants their cattle 


and the inſtruments of hufbandry. - 


„ . Though the fifteenth of Au iſt was 
As T Fhe pil= 


for the departure o 


1096. appointed for the depart 
1800, rims, above ſixty thouſand of the po- 


pulace of both ſexes aſſembled round Peter the 
Hermit early in the ſpring. This fanatic aſ- 
ſumed. the character of a general, and moved 


with his votaries along the banks of the Rhine 
and Danube. Their wants and numbers ſoon 


compelled them to ſeparate, and Walter the 


Pennyleſs, a valiant, though needy ſoldier, con- 
ducted the vanguard of the pilgrims. The foot- 


ſteps of Peter were cloſely purſued by the monk 
| Godeſcal, whoſe ſermons had ſwept away fifteen - 
or twenty thouſand peaſants from the villages of 


Germany. The rear was again prefled by two 
hundred thouſand of the refuſe of the people, 
who mingled with their devotion a brutal licence 
of rapine, proſtitution, and drunkenneſs. The 
perſecution of the Jews was the - firſt 'warfare of 


"theſe enthuſiaſts; and at Verdun, Treves, - 


Mentz, Spires, and Worms, many thouſands of 
that unhappy people were pillaged and maſfacred. 
Many threw themſelves into the rivers and 
flames with their families and property, and diſ- 


appointed, at leaſt, the avarice of theſe pretenders 


to an humble and pure N In their march 
through the wild and extenſive countries of Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria, the diſorders of the pilgrims 


provoked the ferocious nature of the inhabitants, 
: a : # # : | 0 . 7 5 and 5 
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tims of their indignation and reven About a 
"third of the naked itives, with wich te 

ter, eſcaped to the ian mountains; they 
were conducted to Conſtantinople by eaſy jour- 
nies, and ordered to the Afiatic fide of the Boſ- 
phorus by the caution of the emperor Alexius. 


THE FALL oy THE - 
and many myriads of the cruſaders were the vie- 


hermit Pe- 


At length they were allured into the. plain of 


Nice, overwhelmed by the Turkiſh arrows, and 


three hundted thouſand of the firſt cruſaders pe- 


riſhed before a fingle city was reſcued from the 


infidels, or their brethren. had compleated the 


: Wrparations of their enterprize. 


In the firſt cruſade none of the great ſove- 
reigns of Europe embarked. The emperor, 


Henry the Fourth, was not diſpoſed to obey the | 


ſummons of the Pope, with whom he was at va- 
riance; Philip the Firſt of France was occupied 
by his abies ; William Rufus of England, 


by a recent conqueſt; the kings of Spain were 


engaged in domeſtic wars againſt the Moors; and 
the northern monarchs of Scotland, Denmark, 
"Sweden, and Poland, were yet firangers to the 
paſſions and intereſts of the ſouth. But the reli- 
$ious ardour was ftrongly felt by the princes of 
"the ſecond order, who held an important place 
in the feudal ſyſtem. The principal of theſe was 
"Godfrey of Bouillon ; his father was of the noble 


race of the counts of Boulogne ; his piety, though 
blind, was ſincere; and in the tumult of a camp, 
"Ne praQtiſed the real and fictitious virtues of 2 
convent. The nobles of France, anner. Foe 
4 e, marched under his banner. pou 
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1 confifted of 8 thouſand foot, 


and about ten thouſand horſe. The French, 
the Normans, and the pilgrims of the Britiſh 


iſles followed the ſtandard of Hugh, count of 
Vermondois, the brother of the king of France; 
of Robert, duke of Normandy, the eldeſt ſon of 
William the Conqueror, but who was deprived 
of the kingdom of K land by the brit of his 
X ren "other ſubordinate 
princes. Adhemar, biſhop of Pug; Raymond, 
count of St. Giles and Thoutoule | ; an Boke- 


mond, ſon of Robert Guiſcard, led on the 2 


grims of the ſouth of Europe. 
In theſe holy wars the military order of 


knighthood was modelled into a form to ſuit the 


ſacred orders of prieſthood. The ſword of the 


prieſt was offered on the altar, and bleſſed by 


the miniſters of religion; and he was created a 


knight in the name of God, of St. George, _ 


of St. Michael the Archangel. As the c 


pion of God and the ladies, he devoted him lr 
to ſpeak the truth, to protect the diſtreſſed, to 


practiſe courteſy, to purſue the infidels, and to 
vindicate in every perilous adventure the honour | 
of his character. 

The lance was the proper weapon of the 
knight; his horſe was of a large and heavy breed, 
and his breaſt was defended by a coat of mail. 
Each knight was attended to the field by his 
faithful eſquire, a youth of equal birth and equal 
hopes, and he was ROO by his archers and 


men at arms, ve 


© 
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Within nine 8 EC the feaſt 5 the "AC. . 


ſumption, the my appcinted by Urban, all the 
+ Latin princes ha 
nople; the emperor beheld with aſtoniſhment 


the approach of ſo many potent chiefs and fanatic 
nations; he heſitated, and thought they might be 
: tempted by the ,wealth and luxury of Greece, 
and Jeruſalem might be forgottcn in the proſpect 


of Conſtantinople. . After much animoſity be- 
tween theſe religious ſoldiers and the Byzantine 
emperor, they were perſuaded to. paſs the Boſ- 
- phorus, and occupy a ; picalant and plentiful 

camp in 
The — 5 of the cruſaders, when 

A. D. 
the knights and their martial attend- 


1097 ants on horſeback were muſtered in 


. the plains of Bithynia, conſiſted of one hundred 
_ thouſand fighting men completely armed. They 


advanced in ſucceſſive diviſions from the neigh- 


bourhood of Nicomedia, and preſſed the city of 
Nice by land and water; but a Greek emiſſar 
perſuaded the inhabitants to accept the emperor's 
protection; and the city was delivered up to 
Alezius, amidſt the murmurs of his allies. 
Soliman, the ſon of the firſt conqueror of 
that name, provoked by the loſs of -Nice, with 
the united force of the Turkiſh hords, attacked, 


or rather ſurprized, the Chriſtian army near 
Dorylæum. The cruſaders were at firſt oppreſ- 


_ fed by the clouds of arrows, the heat of the wea- 
ther, and the barbarous onſet; but the perſe- 


a vering valour of N reſtored the battle, and 


_the 


reached the city of Conſtanti- - 


”S — 
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the raps of Soliman were forced to yield to the : 


ſuperior ſtrength of their antagoniſts.  _ : 

The crefaders purſued their victorious march 
through the lefſer Aſia, climbed with toil and 
danger the ſteep. and ſſippery ſides of Mount 
Taurus; and Baldwin, the brother of Godfrey, 
with a ſele& detachment, advanced to the gates 
of Syria, accepted the invitation of a Greek ty- 


rant, became his ſon in- law, inflamed the people 


of Edeſſa to the maſſacre of his father and their 
ſovereign, and eſtabliſhed in that city the firſt 
principality of the Franks and Latins, which 
ſubſiſted fifty four years, beyond the Euphrates. 
1 For ſeven months the Chriſtians at- 
- tacked the lofry walls of Antioch. 
Famine, deſertion, and fatigue, per- - 
vaded their camp; and they were indebted to en- 
thuſiaſm for being delivered from the brink of 
ruin to ſalvation AT victory. A prieſt, named 
Peter Bartholemy,. aflerted that St. Andrew, in 
à viſion, had revealed to him that the ſteel head 
of the lance which had pierced our Saviour's' 


1098. 


ſide, was concealed near the high altar in the 


church of St. Peter, at Antioc h; and that the 
apoſtle added, Bear it aloft in battle, and the 
« myſtic weapon ſhall penetrate the ſouls of the 
« miſcreants. The revelation was eagerly ac- 
cepted by count Raymond, who was named by 


the prieſt as the guardian of this holy weapon; : 


the ground was opened in the appointed place 5 
Bartholemy deſ:ended into the pit, and produ- 

the head of a Saracen lance. - The firſt gleams of - 
the Rect was received with devout : rapture ; and 
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the troops were again inflamed with the enthu- 
ſiaſm of valour. Whatever might be the ſenti- 
ments of the chiefs, they ſkilfully improved the 


deciſive opportunity. The gates were thrown 
open, and tae hoſt of the Turks and Arabians 
were diſperſed on that memorable day. 
Ihe caliph of Egypt, who then poſſeſſed the 
cities of Jeruſalem and Tyre, offered the pil- 
rims, if they would lay aſide their arms, an 
ofpitable reception at the ſepulchre of Jeſus; 


but the cruſaders rejected this humane propoſal 
of Moſtali. They continued their march be- 


tween Mount Libanus and the ſea-ſhore ; and as 
foon as they deſcried the holy city, forgot their 
toils, and claimed their rewarece. 
1 Jeruſalem, long famous for her me- 
1660, Porable ſieges, was then garriſoned by 
. forty thouſand Moſlems. After ener, 


* 


paatiently ſuſtained the preſſure of hunger and 


thirſt, the Chriſtians were at length triumphant; 


on a Friday, at three in the afternoon, Godfrey 
of Bouillon ſtood victorious on the walls of Je- 


 Tuſalem. His example was followed on every 


fide by the emulation of his companions ; and 


about four hundred and fixty years after the con- 


queſt of Omar, the holy city was reſcued from 


the Mahometan yoke. The garriſon and inha- 
\ bitants were for three days abandoned to à pro- 


miſcuous mallacre, and the Chriſtians were fa- 


© tigued, rather than fatiated, by the {laughter of 


ſeventy thouſapd Moflems. In this manner did 
Es crowds of fanatics glorify their God, whoſe 
lepulchte they viſited at the Iofs of more than 
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one hundred thouſand lives; and all this human 
blood was ſhed after they had been offered the 
privilege of paying periodieal adoration to a few 


ſtones, which they ſuppoſed had encloſed the 


mortal part of the God of Humility. by 
The pages of hiftory have been deformed ; 


rivers, woods, edifices, and mountains, have 


been polluted ; and the minds of men difordered 


by the various abſurd objęcts of religious wor- 
ſhip; but there generally has been ſome conſiſt- 


_ between the doctrine and the moral actions 
0 


e devotees. Yet the pure and humble reli- 


gion of Chriſtianity has been perverted into a 


commodious inſtrument of court influence, a 


convenient garb for college indolence and avari- 


_ cious hypocriſy. Tyrants have embraced. it as 


à powerful and political ally; and to reſtrain the 
freedom of the human mind, have iſſued edicts 


which impeach: both the ſincerity of their reli» 


gion and the goodneſs of their hearts. The tem- 


ples dedicated to the Author of the pureſt and 


beſt religion in the univerſe are converted into 
proud theatres, partitioned for the commodious 


diſplay of perſonal charms, ſumptuous apparel, 


_ and parochial 
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CHAPTER XVIII | 


aw 


| Sees * has 0 e of Jun ie ; 


© by Saladin, King of Eg ypt and Syria Richard 


. the Eirflof E wy $45, eto Je 1 1 212 = 


Los the Ninth of France. 


FrER this foltan of Egyp t had dein over- 


thrown in the battle of Aſcalon, the La- 


3 Shs were eſtabliſhed in Syria; and Godfrey took 
the command of Jeruſalem and Paleſtine; and 
was left by the cruſaders with an army of two 


rhouſand foot ſoldiers, and three hundred knights, 
for the defence of their holy poſſeſſions. The 
fletts of Venice, Genoa, and Piſa, rendered ef- 


fectual fervice in the reduction of Tripoli; Tyre, 


and Aſcalon; the prince of Antioch aſſerted his 
independency; but the counts of Edeſſa and 
Tripoli acknowledged themſelves the vaſſals of 


tie king of Jeruſalem. The laws, language, 


and manners of the French nation and the Latin 
church were introduced into theſe Afiatic colo- 
nies. The cruſaders were continually expoſed 
to the attacks of the ſurrounding Turks and Sara- 


eens; they principally confided in the valour of 
the knights of the hoſpital of St. John, and of 


the * of Soloman. Thele united the diffe- 
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rent duties of a military and monaſtic life, and 
while they devoted themſelves to the celibacy of 
the cloiſter, were ready to encounter the dan- 
gers, and partake the hardſhips of the field. 
The donation of twenty-eight thoufand farms or 
manors enabled them to ſupport a regular force 
of cavalry and infantry ; and the inſtitution ſtill 
poſſeſſes the rock of Malta. | Hh 


* 4. , 


Bohemond, the ſon of Guiſcard, relinquiſhed 
the-defence of Antioch to his faithful kinſman 
Tancred, and boldly reſumed the deſign of his 
father, of arming the welt againſt the Byzantine 
empire. Ile privately embarked, and eroſſed 
the hoſtile ſea with ſecrecy and ſucceſs. In 
France he was received with approbation and ap- 
plauſe, and his dignity was advanced by his mar- 
riage with the king's daughter. The braveſt 
_ warriors of the age enliſted under his command. 
At the head of five thouſand horſe, and forty 
| thouſand foot, he repaſſed the Adriatic, and laid 
ſiege to Durazzo; but the ſtrength of . 
the precautions of Alexius, the preſſure of fa- 
mine, and the inclemency of the ſeaſon, diſap- 
pointed his ambitious hopes. A treaty of peace 
was negociated, and the death of Bohemond de- 
livered the Greeks from an adverfary, daring, 
indefatigable, and faithleſs. His ſons ſucceeded 
to the principality of Antioch, and acknowledged 

the ſupremacy of the Byzantine emperors; and 
the firſt cruſade deferred the fall of the declining 
.  empite< Le „„ RY 
A. D. In the twelfth century, three great 
1101. and ſeparate expeditions were under- 
ä NEW 4 


3 8 7 


by TI ball or rü 
taken for the relief of Ah Holy 1281 n 


The ſoldiers and pilgrims of Lombardy, France, 
and Germany, who were calculated at four 


hundred thouſand; and who marched under the 


banners of the Dukes of Burgundy, Bavaria, and 
Aquitain; the majority of theſe were deſtroyed in 


- Anatolia by famine, peſtilence, and the Turkiſh 
arrows; and the princes only eſcaped with fome - 


ſquadrons of horſe to accompliſh their ng 
able. pilgrimage. 


The ſecond cruſade was iadertiehk y the 
emperor of Germany and the French King, 
1 the Third 275 Louis the Seventh. The 


nobles were animated by the preſence of their 


ſovereigns; ſeventy thouſand knights, with their 


immediate attendants, ſwelled the cavalry to 


four hundred thouſand; and if to theſe are aded 


the infantry and the monks, the women and the 
. children, the aggregate number muſt exceed be- 
Tief, and will almoſt defy the computation ; yet 
this force, which threatened the extinction of 
the Moſlems, ſerved only to expoſe the inceſſant 


misfortunes of an holy war. e Germans were 


. urged by emulation, the French were retarded 


F b and Louis ſcarce had paſſed the 
phorus, when he met the vanquiſhed empe- 


For returning, with the remnant of his army, 
om a glorious, but unſuccefsful action, on the 
banks of the Mæander. The fate of the French 


monarch was almoſt firnilar. He was ſurprized 


and ſurrounded by the Turks, as he purſued bis 
march with inconfiderate raſhneſs., With dif- 
N n * from the fatal arrows of his 

enemies; ny 


* 
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enemies; and after ſheltering the telics of his 
forces in the friendly port of 5 he embarked 


for Antioch; aud with Cf. ß 


tian powers i Syria in the Cuileſ ſiege of Da» 
maſcus. Baffled ; in this final effort, the two mo- 


narchs were content to embark for Europe, and 


their ſole acquiſition was the perſonal fame of 5 
piety and courage. 
A 5. The grand Anita Wy the Wie 
ö 1 189. fade was led by the emperor Frederiz 
Barbaroſſa; the French and Engliſh, 
who embarked in this expedition, preferred-the 
navigation of the agg yet Frederic 
muſtered, in the plains of Hungary, fifteen 
thouſand knights and as many ſquazes; and ſixty 


thoufand horſe were followed by one hundred 


thouſand foot. The veteran genius of the chief 
imparted confidence to his companions and ſol- 
diers; and the Turks were awed by the fame of 
a prince, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in forty 
- campaigns; yet famine and diſeaſe purſued the 
_ fainting ſteps of the Chriſtians through the bar- 
ren and inhoſpitable deſert; and when they 
reached the gates of Iconium, no more than one 
thouſand Knights were able to ſerve on horſe- 
back. The emperor was drowned in the ſmall 
ſtream of Calycadnus. The remainder of his 
Germans were — by ſickneis and deſer- 
tion; and the emperor's ſoa, with the greateſt 
part of his Swabian vallals, expired at the ſiege 


of Acre. 


The Semis princes expreſſed their indig= 
nation at W pegs: of the weſtern 


3 
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cruſaders, who violated the majeſty, and endan- 


; gered the ſafety of the empire. Manuel Com- 


nenus, whoſe paſſions were impetuous, and ef- 


ten malevolent, and Iſaac Angelus, whoſe tem- 


per was naturally timid, ſucceſſively conſpired 


0 deſtroy the pilgrims by every ſpecies of injury 
and oppreſſion. The gates of the cities were 


cloſely barred againſt the cruſaders, and the 
ſcanty pittance of food was let down in baſkets 


from the walls; the paſſes were fortifed, and 
the bridges broke down againſt them; the ſick 
were burnt in their beds, and the dead bodies 


_ "were hung on gibbets along the highways. Theſe 
injuries exaſperated the champions of the croſs ; 


and they were ſtill further provoked by the pride 
of the Byzantine court, and the arrogant claims. - 

olf pre-eminence. The ſeat of Louis, the French 

king, had been a low ſtool beſide ihe throne of 


the emperor: Manuel; but when he had tranſ- 


ported his army beyond the Boſphorus, he re- 
' fuſed any conference but on equal terms. Con- 


rad and Frederic claimed equally with the 
Greek the title of emperor; the firſt would only 
" converſe: with Manuel in the open field on 
horſeback ; the laſt, by paſſing the Helleſpont, 


- avoided both the city and ſovereign of Conſtan- 


tinople. * While the Greek emperor regarded 


with hatred and ſuſpicion the Latin pilgrims, 


they maintained a ſecret alliance with the Turks 
and Saracens. In the reign of Iſaac Angelus, a 


moſch was founded at Conſtantinople; and in 
leſs than three centuries from the firſt toleration 


of it, the religion of Mahomet was eſtabliſlie din 


1 
1 
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che cy 30 Conſtantinople b the trium nt 
ſword of the Moſlems. 45 che 


Baldwin the Fourth was the lage ſage | 
ceſſor to the throne of eruſalem, but the le- 


proſy deprived him of capacity to reign. His 
ſiſter Sybilla crowned her ſecond huſband,. Guy 


Lebe; ; Raymond, count of Tripoli, was 


exaſperated at his preferment, as to ſacrifice his 
He and liſten to ths W na of adm 0 


of Egy 7 

> D. At the bad of a een 
g; | horſe and foot, the ſultan bad formed 

11875 the ſiege of Tiberias. Luſignan 


amine his garriſons, and advanced to the relief 


of that important place; he was betrayed into a 
camp deſtitute of water, by the treachery: of 
_ Raymond, who fled at the / firſt onſet; thi 


_ thouſand of the Chriſtians were laughtered, and 
Luſignan was conducted a captive into the tent 


of Saladin. The thirſt - of the vanquiſhed. mo- 
narch was relieved by a cup of ſherbet ; but this 


pledge of hoſpitality and pardon was denied. to 


Chatillon, who had pillaged the caravans.- 
The perſon. of a king” ſaid the Sultan, 40 is 
fſacred; but this robber muſt inſtantiy ac 


$5; knowledge the prophet, . whom he has blaſ- | 


ce phemed, or meet the death which he has fo 


* often deſerved. On the refuſal of the Chriſ- 


tian warrior, - Saladin ſtruck him on the head 
with his ſcymeter, and Chatillon was diſpatched 
by the: guards. Luſignan was ſent to Damaſ- 
cus, and ſoon ranſomed; but the execution of 


two hundred and RY: Win on the hoſpital | 
7 2 95 ſtained 
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id. the ee ef folate. ho amet, 


within three months after the battle of Tae, 
at the gates of Jeruſalem. 

The Greek and oriental Chriſtians compoſed 
the moſt numerous portion of the inhabitants of 


the holy city; theſe preferred the Mahometan 


to the Latin government. The barons and 
knights were divided into factions; and queen 
Sybilla trembled for her own, and her hates 5 
ſafety. In the ſpace of fourteen days, the 

forces of Saladin made a breach in the walls of 


Jieruſalem. The ſupplicant cries of the beſieged 
implored the mercy of the conqueror : Saladin 
replied, That the time was now come to re- 


i venge the innocent blood ſhed by Godfrey 
and the firſt crufaders.” But at length he 
confirent cv accept the dy, ind ſpare the-inhs- 
bitants ; the Franks and Latins were to evacuate 
A Jeruſalem. But the Greek and oriental Chriſ- 
tians were permitted to live under the govern- 
ment of Saladin. 1 | 5 
Aſter a lie 9 rs, the cit 

. P. of Acre, — to —— ity 


1192. Surf of Philip: of France, and Richard, 


king of England. Richard, ſurnamed Ceacur 

5 was ſo tremendous to the Turks, that 
the Saracen mothers uſed to filence their infants 
by mentioning his name; and if a horſe ſud- 
denly ſtarted from his way, his rider was wont 


to-exclaim, ** Doſt thou think king Richard is 


in that buſh Fanden ſoon after the fall 
of Acre, ſunk into e and Richard em- 
P ee 1 11 | 
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CHAPTER. xxx. 


The E aftern Emperors apply for Affitancr 70 1he 
Popes Union of the Greeh and Latin Churches 
Reign of Amurath the Second==Riign of Maho- 
met the Second. Siege, and final Conqueſt of 

* Conſtantinople by the tant oF 1 7 
2 1 FD 


HENEVER the e i princes 
3 Were encompaſſed with difficulties; or 
preſſed by dangers, they courted the alliance; 


and implored the protection of the pope and the 


Latins ; but as foon as the hour of diſtreſs was 
over, they avowed their genuine Hatred and con- 


= _ 2 5 the ſchilmatics of the weft. 


er Andronicus ſought the alliance 
3 Rn the weſt againſt the rapid pr 


of the Turks, Who had n eee Bis : 


_ rhyma. 


kings of France and Naples declined the « 


and glory of a cruſade ; and pope Benedict the 
TR immerſed in loch and wine, liſtened 

_— to the faſpicious language of an union 
was to be — * A e _ 


Jotin 


Hy ae. 


His decken were Fruſtrated by the Gn 
tion and character of the reigning princes. The 785 


4 2 * . 
a 455 
— 
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2 ohn Palzologus, alarmed by. foreign i inv Gin 


domeſtic inſurrection, in hopes of foreign 
aid, ſubſcribed a treaty, and fabmitted to an oath 


. of fidelity and obedience to the Roman -pontiffs, 


He ſtipulated in return the ſupport of fifteen 
lies, with five hundred men at arms, and a 


thouſand archers, to ſerve againſt his Chriſtian 


and Muſſulman enemies; but the. treaty was 
never executed. 
But when the Turkiſh torrent had ſwept 


away Adrianople and Romania, and was only 
fted by the walls of Conſtantinople, the de- 


| ſponding Palzologus embarked himſelf for Ve- 
nice, with the reſolution of proſtrating e 


at the feet of the pope, and of arouſing, b 92 
the 


imperial preſence, the cold compaſſion 


princes of the weſt. Urban the F ifth, a prelate 
_ -of a mild and virtuous character, encouraged 
the pilgrimage of the Greek prince, who ac- . 
' knowledged the ſupremacy of the Roman pon- 
tiff, and the double proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, 
and 'was in return entertained with attention 
and reſpe&t. But the pope endeavoured in vain 
to engage the princes of the weſt in the cauſe of 
tmis eaſtern emperor; his return was impeded by 
the Venetians, who detained him as their ſecu- 


rity for ſeveral ſums which he had borrowed 


from the citizens of the republic; but he was 


redeemed by his ſecond ſon Manuel. 
When Manuel aſcended the imperial — 21 


he alſo implored the aſſiſtance of the courts of 


the weſt. At Venice, Paris, and London, he 
Was ;Pidicd, Fran, and feaſted: bat the princes 


on 


141. * 


* 
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en the continent were too much engaged, either 
in buſineſs or pleaſure; and Henry of Lancaſter 
eould not withdraw his perſon and forces from a 


throne continually aſſailed by conſpiracy and re- 
bellion. - Yet Manuel on his return enjoyed one 


4 

7 

by * 
- 


conſolation, that in this trying ſituation he had 
neither degraded his, dignity, nor bartered his 


1 ; . 3 „„ - Ws 
The victories of Tamerlane, and the diſſen- 


tions of the ſons of Bajazet,. allowed Manuel to 


reign ſucceſſive years in the maintenance of the 
national religion, and in peace and proſperity ; 
but when: Amurath inveſted the walls of Con- 


ſtantinople, Manuel was readily reconciled ' to 


the Roman pontiff ; and ſoon converted to the 
double proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt. A friendly 
intercourſe. of letters and embaſſies was revived. 


between the eaſt and the weſt, and the ſecret 


intentions of the Byzantine monarch were un- 


folded to his colle ague and ſucceſſor, John Pa- 
læologus, in the preſence of the hiſtorian Phran- 


za, his favourite. chamberlain. Our laſt re. 


6. ſource,” ſaid Manuel, againſt the Turks, 
is the fear of our union with the Latins, Who 
“As often as you are threatened by the miſs 
<« creants, preſent this dagger before their eyes. 


“ Propoſe. à council; conſult on the means; 
but ever delay and avoid the convocation of 
an aſſembly, which cannot tend either to our 
„ ſpiritual or temporal. emolument. The La- 


tins are proud; the Greeks are obſtinate ; and 


; - 


* 


. 
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the attempt of a perfect union will confirm the 
„ 5 PE ES, = rn EO es ſchiſm, 
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' - quered, and again retired to pray, to faſt, and 


3 
— 
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_ 4% ſchiſm, and leave us ar the mercy, of the bar- 
% harians. 

Palæologus aroſe from his ſeat, and depart; im 

ſilence; and the wife monarch, his father, con- 
tinued his diſcourſe to 8 The daring 


i ſpirit of my ſon might have ſuited the happier 5 
times of our anceſtors; but the preſent ſtate: = 

« requires not an emperor, but à cautious fc 

© ſteward of the relief of our fortunes. Well tf 
* do I remember the lofty expectations which re 


he built on our alliance Sith Muſtapha ; and 
„ much do I fear, that his raſh courage will 
urge the ruin of our houſe, and that even re- 
_« Jgion PIT ou downfall.” 
Manuel died in the ſeventy- eighth year of his 
age in the monaſtic profeſſion ; — fuc- 
ceeded him, and Sada arm. his ſecond ſon, 
was inveſted with the principality of Theſſalo- 
nica, and died foon after the final conqueſt of 
| _ city by the Furks. : 
Eugenius then filled the ES of St. Peter, 
at whoſe folicitation Palzologus ſet fail from 
Conſtantinople to attend a council. The Latins, 
_ After the labour of nine months, and the debates 
of ſeventy-five ſeſſions, attained the advantage 
and glory of the re- union of the Greeks, - 
; - A. D. Amurath was at this time emperor 
1448. of the Turks: he had abdicated his 
| * throne, and retired to a ſociety of her- 
mits; but he was recalled by his people to repel 
the Hungarian invaſion, He fought and con- 


MY his body ; but the * of Adria 


— 


+ 
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| wople were filled with tumult, and he was ſum 


his death. 


moned to reſume the ſceptre, which he held ill 


An apprehenſion leſt the Turks, who ap. 
poached, might invade the borders of Italy, in- 


_ duced Philip, the duke of N to join his 
forces to thoſe of St. Peter and Venice, to oppoſe 


the progreſs of the Moſlems; the Greek empe - 


ror engaged to guard the Boſphorus. 
At the head of his confederate ſubjects, La- 
diſlaus, of Poland, advanced into Bulgaria, and 
defeated two Turkiſh armies; thirteen baſhaws, 
nine ſtandards, and four thoufand captives, 
graced his triumphal entry into Buda. 


witneſs to the late convention, heard that the 
Turks had been repulſed by the forces of the 
Greek emperor and the duke of Burgundy, he 


ciſgraced himſelf and his ws by this reply to. 


the victorious Ladiſlaus—* Be affured, that a 
<< prior obligation to your fellow Chriſtians an- 
„ nihilates any oath you may have taken to the 


enemies of Chriſt, His vicar on earth is the 
& Roman pontiff, without whoſe ſanction you 


can neither promiſe nor perform. In his 
c“ name, I abſolve your perjuty, and ſanctify 
% your arms. Let the -paniſhment and the fin 
„be on my head.” This pernicious cafuiſtry 


was applauded ; and war Was again proclaimed 


| t. the 
requeſt of the divan, he entered into a treaty of 
peace, which was ſanckioned by a mutual oath, 
But when the Roman legate, who had been a 
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A. D. But ten thouſand Chriſtians, who. — 

| | had ſported with a vow made to their — 
hs Al God, periſhed'in the diſaſtrous battle 1 
af Warna, and among theſe the leaſt to be 1a- } 
mented was the cardinal Jul an, who had ad- T 


viſed the violation. of the treaty. 1 4 ; 
John Huniades, who governed 8 | --i3 


during the minority of Ladiſlaus, four years after c 
the battle of Warna, penetrated into the heart M + 
of Bulgaria ; and till the third day withſtood, in : "i 
the plain of Coſſova, the repeated attacks — 0 
Turkiſh army four times more numerous than ff 
his own. Th 


e defence of Belgrade againſt the 1 
powers and perſon of Mahomet the Second, was I 
the laſt and moſt glorious action of his life. 
Scanderbeg was elected general of the Turkiſh 


war; and during twenty-three years, he baffled k 
the powers of the Ottoman empire, though com- t 
manded by two of the greateſt 2nd moſt enter- "© 
prizing Princes. . 'B 
The paſſage of the Turks over the Boſphorus m 

had 8 - A character of John Palzologus to m 
fuſpicion, and he expired four years after the bw 
battle of Warna. The ſoldiers, the clergy, and be 

_ the people were unanimous in raiſing Conſtan- & 
tine to the throne. The weakneſs of the Greek H 


empire, and the ſupremacy of the Turks, Was 


| acknowledged by an embaſly to the Ottoman "| 
court, at Adrianople, to know. the pleaſure of = 
Amurath reſpecting the choice of. a Greek em- pe 
peror ; he diſmiſſed the ambaſſador with ſplendid "mh 
gifts, and his gracious approbation of the claims gu 
of che eldeſt fon * the late emperor. White 
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Conſtantine was negociating a marriage with a 
' princeſs of Georgia, Amurath was no more; 
Mahomet had ſucceeded to the Ottoman throne, 

and the yarious negociations of the Greek empe- 
ror were intercepted by a Turkiſh war, which 


involved his family and empire in final ruin. 


I The character of Mahomet the Second, the 
conqueror of Conſtantinople, attracts our atten- 

tion. He was educated in the obſervance of the 
| Koran, and was fo rigid an obſerver of the laws 


| of the prophet, that as often as he converſed with 


an infidel, he purified his hands and face by 
%% DT TT TONE 
p. Vaderthe tuition, of the moſt ſkil- 


ful maſters, he was diſtinguiſhed by 


| 105 £2 his rapid | progreſs in the paths of 
knowledge; and to his native tongue were added 
the acquiſition of the Arabic, the Perſian, the 
 Chaldean, the Latin, and the Greek languages. 


Hiſtory and Geography, aſtrology and mathe- 


matics, were among his literary accompliſh- 


ments. His ſobriety has never been queſtioned, 


but his thirſt of dominion and of cruelty was un- 
| bounded, and his unnatural luſt too frequently 


diſhonoured the nobleſt of the captive youth. 
His victorious career was checked by Huniades 


and Scanderbeg, by the Rhodian knights and the 
Perſian king. PE ITS. 
The ambaſſadors of Europe and Aſia ſoon ap- 
peared to congratulate the acceſſion, and ſolicit 
the friendſhip of Mahomet the Second; his lan- 


” 
* 


guage was that of peace and moderation. He 


viſited in perſon, and accompanied by a formi- 
; . „„ ; Z 
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dable force, the Aſiatic provinces. But the at- 
tention of Mahomet was inceſſantly fixed upon 
Conſtantinople ; he pronounced that no promiſes 
oe to bind the faithful againſt the intereſt and 
uty of their religion; the imprudence of the 
yzantine ambaſſors afforded him too fair a pre- 
. inſtead of endeavouring to eſcape his ob- 
| ſervation, they obtruded themſelves on his no- 
tice, with clamorous demands for the payment, 


and even the increaſe of their annual ſtipend: 


their indiſcretion was reproved by the vizir, a 
ſecret friend to the Chriſtians. « Ye fooliſh and 


1 miſerable Romans,” ſaid Calil, „we know 


-< your devices, and ye are ignorant of your 


* O. danger! — the ſcrupulous Amurath is no 


„ more; his throne is occupied by a young 
4 conqueror, whom no laws can bind, and no 


“ obſtacles can reſiſt; and if you eſcape from 


„ his hands, give praiſe to the Divine cle- 

mency, which yet delays the chaſtiſement of 

HF ag fins. Why do you ſeek to affright us 

vain and indirect menaces? Arm againſt 

« us the nations of the welt ; and be affured, 

that you will only provoke and precipitate 
your own downfall.” 


I > as promiſed, on his return to Adria- 


nople, to redreſs the grievances of the Greeks ; 
but he had ſcarce paſſed the Helleſpont, before 
he iſſued an order to erect a ſtrong caſtle on the 
fide of the Boſphorus, facing a fortification on 
the Aſiatic ſhore, which had been raiſed by his 


grandfather. On a ſpot called Aſomaton, only 
© - ave miles diſtant from the Greek capital, a 1 5 


FJ 3 sOcxe. 


fand maſons were directed to aſſemble in the en- 
ſuing ſpring. In vain did the ambaſſadors of the 
emperor repreſent that this noble fortification 
was a violation of the treaty; that it would 
command the ſtreight, interrupt the: trade of the 
nations of the weſt, and intercept, at diſcretion, 
the ſubliſtence of Conſtantinople: 
« form no enterprize, replied the perfi- 
dious ſultan, againſt the city; but the empire 
of Conſtantinople is meaſured by her walls. 
4% J was a child at Adrianople when the Moſ- 
4 lems trembled, and for a while the infidels in- 
4 ſulted our diſgrace. But when my father had 
c triumphed in the field of Warna, he vowed to 
. erect a fort on the weſtern ſhore, and that 
& vow it is my duty to accompliſh. Have ye 
<<. the right, have ye the power, to control my 
actions on my own ground? For that ground : 
„is my own, as far as the ſhores of the Boſ- ” 
46, phorus; Aſia is inhabited by the Turks, and 
« Europe is deſerted. by the Romans. Return, 
s and inform your king, that the preſent Otto-: 
44 man is far different from his predeceſſors ; * , 
| „ that hi reſolutions ſurpaſs their wiſhes, and 
that he performs more than they could re- 
% folve. Return in ſafe ty but the next who 
« delivers a ſimilar meſſage _ expect ma 


„ flayed alive.” 


' * 


f Conſtantine, the emperor of eee - 
a this declaration, would have unſheathed the 
ſword ; but he was diſſuaded by his miniſters, 

f = who adviſed him by ee to brand the Otto- 
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: pend upon chance and time for the defents of 
the city, Fo and for the deſtruction of the hoe 


fort. 
2 N twenty · ich 06. Soak the 
A. D. appointed ſpot of Aſomaton was 


1452. eroyded with Turkith artificers; the 
bort was built in a triangular form, each angle 


was flanked by a ſtrong and maſſy tower, one on 


the declivity of the hill, and two along the ſea- 


ſhore. A thickneſs of twenty-two feet was aſ- 


ſigned for the walls, thirty for the towers, and 


- the- whole building was covered with a ſolid 


platform of lead. When the Greek emperor de- 
fired to have the fields of his ſubjects protected 
from pillage, the Turkiſh guard were ordered 
by their commanders to turn the horſes and 

- mules of the camp into the paſtures of the Ro- 


mans, and to defend their brethren, if moleſted 
by the infidels. In conſequence of theſe in- 


ſtructions, ſeveral on both ſides were ſlain in a 


tumultuous conflict. Mahomet received with 
joy the complaints of his ſubjects; a numerous 


detachment was ſent to avenge their pretended 
injuries; the gates of Conſtantinople were ſhut, 
and all further intercourſe precluded. The 
Greek emperor was yet defirous of averting the 
impending deſtruction; he releaſed the Turkiſh 

captives, and expreſſed i in a laſt letter the reſig- 
. e of a Chriſtian, and the fortitude) of a 

— i * 


* Since neither e, nor treaty, nor FOE 


4 miſſion, can ſecure peace, purſue,” faid = 
. A « your impious warfare. 
On _ 


fp 


— 
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« truft is in God alone; if it ould pleaſe him . - 
<« to ſoften your heart, I ſhall. rejoice in the | 
happy change; if he delivers the city into 
_ pou hands, I ſubmit without a murmur: to, 
« his holy will; but until the Judge of the eartk 
6 ſhall pronounce between us, it is my $199 be to, | 
live and die in the defence of my people. 
TIhhe ſultan's anſwer was hoſtile and decifive ; 5 - 
his fortifications were completed ; and he de- | , 
manded a tribute from the ſhips of every nation 
which paſſed within reach of his cannon. A 
Venetian veſſel firſt preſumed to refuſe ; ſhe was 
ſunk by a _ ball; the maſter and crew de- 
ferred their fate by entering their boats; but 
they were dragged in chains to the Porte, and, 
on refuſing to profeſs the faith of Mahomet, Es 
their chief was impaled” alive, and his compar 
nions beheaded. © 
While the Turkiſh emperor was at Adria- 
nople, the avarice of his grand vizir, Calil, had. 
2 aged him in a treaſonable correſpondence with _ 
hriſtians, In the middle of the night he 
= commanded to attend his royal maſter ; he 
haſtened to the palace with a cup filled with 85 
gold, and preſented, according to the cuſtom of 
| the eaſt, his offering of gratitude. It is not 
1 * my wiſh, ”” ſaid Mahomet, to reſume m 
: 6 rift but rather to heap and multiply them 
5 * on thy head. In my turn, I aſk a preſent far 
more valuable and important - Conſtanti- 
% nople.” 
The vizir, -whon he had recovered from his 7 
ſarprize, replied, The ſame God who has 
8 + N 6 already 
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* already given thee: ſo large K 
Roman empire, will not deny the remnant, 


60 pd the capital. His providence, and thy 


e power, aſſure thy ſucceſs ; and myſelf, with 
40 the reſt of thy faithful ſlaves, will ſacrifice 
40 our lives and fortunes. Lala,” (or pre- 


ceptor) ſaid the monarch, ** do you ſee this pil- 


«c lows All the night, in my agitation, I have 
1 pulled it on one ſide and the other; I have ri- 
8 4 ſen from my bed, again have I laid down; 


yet ſleep has not viſited my weary eyes. Be- 
« ware T the gold and ſilver of the Romans; in 


% arms we are ſuperior ; and with the aid of 
God, and the prayers of the prophet, we ſhall 
25 « ſpeedily become maſters of Conſtantinople.” 
With a ſimilar ardor he preſſed a ae er of 
cannon, a Dane, or Hungarian, who, almoſt 
ſtarved in the Greek ſervice, had deſerted to the 


Moſlems. He aſked this engineer, whether he 


Was able to caſt a cannon capable of throwing a 
ball, or ſtone, of ſufficient ſize to batter the 


_ walls of Conſtantinople. *© I know the ſtrength 


 *© of thoſe walls,” aniwered the renegado, me 
„ were they more ſolid than thoſe of bylon, 1 
< could conſtruct an engine of ſuperior power ; 
« but its management muſt be left to your en- 
4% gineers.” 


rom a foundery at FFT RRM Urban pro- 


duced a piece of braſs ordnance, the bore of 
which meaſured twelve palms, and the ſtone ball 


weighed above fix hundred pounds. On the firſt | 


riment, a proclamation was iſſued to admo- 
= the * againſt the effects of its a; 
E 
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The exploſion was felt in a circuit of a hundred 
furlongs ; the ball was driven above a mile, and 

on the ſpot where it fell, buried itſelf above a 
fathom deep in the ground. e. 
While the Turkiſh emperor was thus pre- 

; paring for the attack, the Greek monarch foli- 


cited the affiſtanee of the princes of the weſt in 


vain. The ſupport of the Roman pontiff was 
tardy and ineffectual ; and Conſtantinople was 
taken before the fleets of Venice and Genoa 
had ſailed from their reſpective harbours. The 
avarice of the inhabitants denied to their prince 
the treaſures they were ſoon | compelled to yield 
to the menaces of their enemies; yet the empe- 
ror, indigent and deſerted, ſhrunk not from the 
approaching peri]; and if his ſtrength was inade- 
quate to the conteſt, his mind, at leaſt, was equal 
to the danger. | - 
Early in the ſpring, the towns and 
. i | 
: villages which yet acknowledged the 
1453. juriſdiction of the Greeks, were over- 
whelmed by a torrent of Turks. Having met 
with reſiſtance from the inhabitants of Selybria, 
the ſultan proceeded to attack the' capital ; and, 
on the ſixth of April, inveſted Conſtantinople 
with two hundred and fifty-eight thouſand men, 
The motley crew of mechanics and prieſts, of 
women, and of men inferior to women in cou- 
rage, which ſtill inhabited Conſtantinople, might 
amount to one hundred thouſand, but only four 


thouſand nine hundred and ſeventy citizens were 


to be found able and willing to bear arms. Theſe 
were reinforced by two pps ſtrangers, * | 
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the ana of John Jallinian; i noble Ges 


noeſe, whoſe hopes of victory were animated by 
the promiſed recompence of the iſle of Lemnos. 


A ſtrong chain was drawn acroſs the harbour. 
The Chriſtian ſhips which arrived were detained 


for the public ſervice; and a city which extended 
thirteen or ſixteen miles, was defended by ſeven 


or eight thouſand ſoldiers againſt the ie 8 


power of the Ottoman empire. 
When the emperor preſſed the "SR princes 


for aſſiſtance, his ambaſſadors were inſtructed to 
inform their Ader that when he conformed to 


the weſtern church he ſhould receive temporal 

aid. Six months before the final deſtruQtion of 
- Conſtantinople, cardinal Ifidore was diſpatched 
by pope Nicolas the Fifth with a retinue of 


prieſts and ſoldiers ; in the church of St. Sophia, 


the two nations joined i in the communion of ſa- 


crifice and prayer; but the Greeks beheld with 


horror this religious union; the church which 
had been polluted by the miniftry of a Latin 


prieſt was inſtantly deſerted ; the frantic people 


abjured all communion with the preſent or fu- 
deer aſſociates of the Latins, and Lucas Notaras, 
t duke, was heard to declare, that he had 


2 behold in Conſtantinople the turban of | 


Mahomet than the pope 's tiara, or a cardinal's 
hat. 1 


boldly ſallied from the walls, but prudence ſoon 


fuggeſted to them to huſband their ſcanty forces. 


Yet the volunteers, 'inſpired b Te their heroic em- 
n 


peror, * the virtue and courage of an- 
cient 


In the beginning of the ſiege, the Greeks had 
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: gient Romans, and is aun maintained - 
that maftial reputation which had been acquired 
by the warriors of the weſt. The Turkiſh ar- 
tillery was ſuperior to that of the Chriſtians; 
their ſtock of gunpowder daily diminiſhed, and 
they feared to plant on the walls their heavy can 
non, leſt the aged ſtructure ſhould be over- 
thrown by the exploſion. The Moſlems had al- 
ready puſhed their approaches to the ditch; but 

their attempts during the day to fill the enor- 
mous chaſm were fruſtrated by the mighty toil of 
the Chriſtians; the {kill of the miners was baf 

fled by the rocky fail, but a wooden turret was 
ſucceſsfully advanced towards the walls. It was 
protected by a threefold covering of bulls hides; 
inceſſant vollies were ſecurely fired from the 


| loop-holes; and the height of it enabled the be- 


ſiegers to combat hand to hand with the beſieged 
on the rampart. The tower oſ St. Romanus was 
overthrown ; and though the Turks were re- 
8 at. night, yet they hoped in the morning 
o renew the combat with deciſive adva 
but at dawn of day tlie ſultan beheld with _ 
niſhment the perſevering valour and labours of 
the beſieged ; each moment of darkneſs had been 
improve with activity by the emperor and Juſ- 
tiniani; and by the return of light, the wooden 
turret was reduced to aſhes, the ditch cleared 
and reſtored, and the tower of S.. Romanus again 
ſtrong aud entire. 
On the firſt apprehenſion of a 5 Coo 
tinople had negociated for ſupplies with the iſles 


of the Archi ipelago, the Morea, ; and Sicily. Five 
. 1 N 3 ſhips 
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ſhips failed from the harbour of Chios for the 
 fervice of the capital. They paſſed with a ſtrong 
+ and favourable gale through the Helleſpont and 
the Propontis ; but the city was already inveſted 
by ſea and land, and the Turkiſh fleet, in the 


form of a creſcent, ſtretched from ſhore to ſhore, 


at the entrance of the Boſphorus. The five 


_ Chriſtian ſhips continued their courſe with 
cheerful ſhouts againſt a hoſtile force of three 
hundred veſſels; the rampart, the camp, the coaſts 


of Europe and Aſia, were crowded with innu- 
merable ſpectators, who anxiouſly awaited the 


event of this momentous ſuccour. But the fleet 


of the Moſlems, except eighteen gallies of ſome 


force, conſiſted of open boats; their ſailors were 


aukward, and the janiffaries trembled on an ele- 
ment to which they had never been accuſtomed, 
The Chriſtian ſquadron was manned by the ve- 
terans of Italy and Greece, long practiſed in the 


arts and perils of the ſea; their weight ſcattered 


the obſtacles that impeded their paſſage; their 
artillery ſwept the waters, and their liquid fire 


was poured on the heads of their adverſaries. 
In two different attacks the Turks were repulſed 


with loſs; the voice and preſence of the emperor 


Mahomet, on the beach, urged them on to a 


third attempt; the paſſions of his ſoul, the geſ- 


tures of his body, ſeemed to imitate the actions 


of the combatants; and, with a fearleſs and im- 


potent effort, the haughty Muffulman ſpurred 


his horſe into the ſea ; but he was compelled to 
- behold the defeat of his ſubjects. The Turkiſh 


fleet fled to the ſhores of Aſia and Europe, 8 , 


& 
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the Chitin: {q anne; triumphantly anchored 
within the chain 55 the harbour. 

Mahomet conceived the bold deſign of tran- 
ſporting his lighter veſſels by land, about ten 
miles, from the Boſphorus to the higher part of 
the harbour. A level way was covered by 
planks, made ſlippery by the fat of ſheep and 
and oxen. In one night, 2 e help of rollers 
and pallies, they accompliſhed this novel voy- 
age; fourſcore light gallies were brought and 
launched from the declivity into the ſhallow wa- 
ters of the harbour, far above the moleſtation of 
the deeper veſſels of the Greeks. 

As ſoon as Mahomet had taken poſſeſſion of 
the harbour, he conſtructed, in the narrower 
part of it, a large mole, and mounted on it 
one of his largeſt cannon.. In an attempt to de- 
ſtroy the unfiniſhed works, the foremoſt galliots 
of the Greeks were funk or taken; mow a 
Chriſtian youths were inhumanly maſſacred by 
the command of the ſultan, and : 3s „ee em- 
peror could only avenge their fate by — 
from the walls the heads of two Hh Hon LEY 
ſixty Muſſulmen. 

A ſiege of forty days mec the approach- 
ing ruin of Conſtantinople ; the breaches were 
increaſed, the garriſon was diminiſhed, and the 
remnant of Chriſtian ftrength was impaired by 
difcord. The twenty-ninth of May was fixed 
by the ſultan, and was ſanctioned by his fa- 
vourite ſcience of aſtrology, for the fatal and 
final aſſault. The e 5 
to thoſe who ſhould fall in enterprize 

04 immortal 
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immortal youth, amidſt the rivers. and gardens 
of paradiſe, and in the embraces of the blacks 
| 78 virgins. 

The ſultan 5 the: e incent ive 


of double pay. The city and the buildings,” 


_ Mahomet, are mine; but. I reſign to 


your valour the captives and the ſpoil, the 


£ treaſures of gold and- beauty : be rich and 
6 happy. Many are the provinces of my em- 

4 pire; the intrepid ſoldier who firſt aſcends the 
„ walls of Conſtantinople ſhall be rewarded 
' with the government of the faireſt and moſt 
6 wealthy, and my gratitude ſhall accumulate 
his honours and his fortunes aboye the mea- 
e ſure of his own hopes.” 

Such, potent motives diffuſed among the Turks 
4 general ardour, and the camp reſounded with 
the ſhouts of God is God | there is but one 
46 God, and Mahomet is the apoſtle of God ta 

"The. minds of the Chriſtians were agitated by 


Ky different paſſions; deſpair and fear by turns 
occupied their boſoms; the > nobleſt of the youths 


were ſummoned. by Palzologus, the Greek em- 
peror, to the imperial palace, and he vainly 
attempted to infuſe into their minds the hope to 
which he himſelf was a ſtranger, Yet this band 
of warriors was animated by the example of 


their prince; with a few faithful companions, | 


the emperor entered the dome of St. Sophia, and 
devoutly received the ſacrament of the holy com- 


munion; he ſolicited the pardon of thoſe whom 
he might have injured; and after a few mo- 


| ments be MO: in the palace he mounted his 


. G horſe 
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meal to viſit the guards, and explore the motions 
of the enemy. ; 

The foremoſt ranks of the Turks pine 4 9s of | 
a various crowd, without order or difcipline, 
but inflamed with the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm; the 
Greeks were fatigued with inceſſant laughter, and 
the ditch filled with the . innumerable bodies of 
the aſſailants. To theſe ſucceeded the more re- 
gular troops of Anatolia and Romania, led on by 
their reſpective baſhaws.; but the Chriſtians ſtiſl 
maintained their ſuperiority; and the voice f 


the emperor was heard exhorting his companions 


and ſubjects by a laſt effort to atchieve the deli- 
verance of their country; but in the moment of 
laſſitude, the janiſſaries roſe freth and vigorous, 
and poured the fury of their arms on their faint 
and feeble opponents. The tide. of battle was 
impelled by the ſultan himſelf, who, on horſe- 


back, with an iron mace in his hand, reproved 


the tardy, and applauded the ardent. A bullet, 
or arrow, had pierced the gauntlet, of John Juſ- 
tiniani, and the wounded chief withdrew from 
his ſtation. His retreat was perceived by the 
| Emperor : % Your wound,” exclaimed Palzolo- 
gus, is flight; the danger is preſſing; your 
A preſence is neceſſary; and whither will you 
ce retire e?— << I will retire, ſaid the tremblin 
Genoeſe, by the ſame road which God has 
0 opened to the Turks” At theſe words he 
pate through a breach of the inner walls, and 
ſacrificed his honour, to preſerve at Galata, a a 
few hours of life, embittered by his own reflec- 


tions and as ee of the publica 
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His example was imitated by the greateſt part 
of the Latin auxiliaries ; and the defence became 
every moment more ſlack, and the aſſault more 
vigorous. Haſſan, the janiſſary, was the firſt 
who mounted the walls, and deſerved the reward 
of the ſultan. A crowd of Turks impetuouſly 
ſucceeded; and the Greeks, driven from the 
rampart, were overwhelmed by increafing mul- 
titudes. The remnant of the nobles ſtill fought 
round the perſon of the emperor, who mourn- 
fully exclaimed, *©* Cannot there be found a 


« Chriſtian to cut off my head!“ His laſt fear 


was that of falling alive into the hands of the in- 

| fidels, He had before prudently caſt away the 

purple ; in the confuſion of the attack, he fell 

by an unknown hand; his body was buried un- 

der a monument of flain, and was diſcovered by 

the 3 eagles embroidered on his ſhoes. 
Wi 


his life reſiſtance expired; the Turks 


poured in on every ſide; the walls which had 


-defied the Goths, which had reſiſted the united 


force of the Avars and Perſians, now yielded to 
the ſuperior enthuſiaſm of the Moflems ; and the 


race of Othman, the diſciples of Mahomet, eſta- 


bliſned their government and their religion in 


_ the palace and the churches which had been 


founded by Conſtantine the Great. ey 
By the capture of Conſtantinople, and the 

death of the laſt of the Greek emperors, the Ro- 
man empire might. be conſidered as extinguiſhed. 
"Demetrius and mas, the two ſurviving bro- 


thers of Palzologus, deſcended from their tot- 


tering thrones, reſigned their government of the 
; et od Morea 
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Morea to the Turkiſh conqueror, and ſubmitted 
t acknowledge his clemency, and ſlumber 
through life in a ſtate of fervile dependence. 
The on {nm of Mahomet aſpired to the con- 
de taly; but his dreams of dominion were 

iſſipated by the ſummons of death, and ancient 
Rome was probably preſerved, by his ſeaſonable 

fate, from che threatened yoke of Mahometan 

conquerors. „„ 1 | 

Pope Sixtus had already prepared to abandon 

the venerable city; he was ſaved from a diſ- 

graceful flight beyond the Alps by the welcome | 

intelligence that Mahomet the Second was no . 
more. Rome had equally fuffered from the 

hoſtile enterprizes of the Chiiſtianis and barba- 

rians, and time and nature had mutually con- 

. fpired againſt the miſtreſs of the Roman world. 
In the fourteenth century her temples were- 
proſtrate, her columns broken, her ſtatues over- 

thrown; the lofty capitol, the feat of heroes and 
demi-gods, was overgrown by vines and bram- 
bles; and the forum, where the Roman people: 
enacted their laws, was turned into a garden, or 
portioned into ſties, and polluted by the moſt 
filthy of the animal creation In the fifteenth 
and ſixteenth centuries, the popes, Julius the 
Second, Leo the Tenth, and Sextus the Fifth, 
began to repair the ruins of Rome; the fallen 
columns were once more erected; three of the: 
eleven aqueducts were carefully explored, and 
new temples and palaces were decorated by the 
pencil of Raphael and the chiſſel of Michael An- 
gelo.- After ſo many EY centuries, _— 
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ſtill attracts the preſence, and commands .the 


admiration of the ee and curious traveller; he 


gazes with aſtoniſhment on the ſtupefidous works 
of ancient magnificence, and traces with devout 


inn the a of heroes and of conſuls. 
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CHAPTER "= 


The na . of Fre rance in the middle 
Ages —T he Monarchs of France extend their 
Provegative—The Introduction of Standing 
Armies into Europe—ltaly nu, 7 Charles 
e of rau. | PE 


8 the governments and ET Fea conſtitu- 
tions of Athens and Sparta, though they 
may ceaſe to influence modern nations, form 2 
pleaſing and inſtructive leflon to the ſtudent and 
10 the * ſo a review of the riſe and pro- 
of the late oppreſſive monarchy, which, 
aided by ariſtocratic confederacy, enſlaved the 
numerous, but intelligent inhabitants of France, 
muſt be replete with inſtruction. to the young- 
hiſtorian ; and the more ſo, becauſe the recent 
and unexampled exploſion of the enormous 
Temple of Deſpotiſm, with the downfall of prieſt- 
craft and tyranny, have reſounded in his ears; 
and the immortal fabric of liberty raided upon 
their ruins, by having attracted his regard, muſt 
become the object of dis future admiration. _ 
When the death of Henry the Fifth of Eng- 
land had delivered the French from the drefal 
neceſſity of having a foreign maſter ſeated on their 


1 and reduced the e en in 


France 


; - 
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France to the narrow precincts of Calais, and its 
| petty territory, the Gallic ſovereigns, conſcious 
of this acquiſition of ftrength, began to form 
bolder ſchemes of interior policy, as well as of 
foreign operations. From this period that country 
roſe to new influence in Europe, and was the 
firſt power in a. condition to give alarm to the 
Jealouſy or fears of the ſurrounding ſtatss. 
During the obſtinate ſtruggles between France 
and England, all the defects of the military ſyſ- 
tem under the feudal government were ſenſibl | 
felt. In order to obtain ſuch permanent des. 
fective force as became requiſite during theſe . 
lengthened conteſts, the kings of France took 
into their pay conſiderable bands of mercenary 
ſoldiers, levied ſometimes among their own ſub- 
jects, and ſometimes in foreign countries. But 
as the feudal policy provided no ſufficient fund 
for ſuch extraordinary ſervice, theſe adventurers 
were diſmiſſed at the cloſe of every campaign, or 
upon any proſpect of accommodation; and hav- 
ing been little accuſtomed to the reſtraints of 
Aline, they frequently turned their army 
againſt the country which they had been hired 
to defend. A body of t kept conſtantly on 
foot, and e trained to military fubordi- 
nation, would have ſupplied what was wanting 
in the feudal conſtitution, and have farniſhe3 
princes with the means of executing enterprizes 
to which wi Ries wn then unequal.” Such an 
eftabliſhment, however, was ſo repugnant to the 
genius of feudal policy, and fo incompatible 
with the privileges and pretenſions of the me 
2 


Tity, that, during ſeveral centuries, no monarch 
was ever fo bold, or fo powerful, as to venture 
any ſtep towards introducing it. 
1 1 At laſt Charles VII. availing him- 
5 7 himſelf of the reputation which he had 
. acquired by his ſucceſſes againſt the 
Engliſh, and taking advantage of the impreſ. 
- ions of terror which ſuch a formidable enemy 
had left upon the minds of his ſubjects, executed 
that, which his predeceſſors durſt not attempt. 
- Under pretence of keeping always on foot a force 
ſiufficient to defend the kingdom againſt any ſudden 
invaſion of the Engliſh, he, at a time when he 
diſbanded his other troops, retained under arms 
a body of nine thouſand cavalry, and of fixteen 
thouſand infantry. He appropriated funds for 
the regular payment of theſe, and appointed the 


officers, who commanded and diſciplined them. 


The firſt of the nobility courted this ſervice, in 
which they were taught to depend on their ſove- 
reign, to execute his orders, and to look upon 
him as the judge and rewarder of their merit. 
The feudal militia, compoſed of the vaſſals 
whom the nobles could call out to follow their 
ſtandard, as it was in no degree comparable to a 
body of ſoldiers regularly trained to war, ſunk 
e in reputation. In leſs than a century, 
the nobles and their military, though ſometime 
ſummoned to the field, according to ancient 
form, were confidered as an incumbrance upon 
the troops with which they acted, and were 
viewed with contempt by ſoldiers accuſtomed — | 


— 
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the vigorous and teady « operations of . ſer- 
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Thus the regulations of Charles the Seventh, 
eſtabliſhing the firſt ſtanding army known in 

7 Ha occaſioned an important revolution in 


its affairs and policy. This innovation gave a 


deep wound to feudal ariſtocracy, by depriving 


the nobles of the direction of the national mili- 
force of the ſtate, which had raiſed them 


to ſuch high authority and importance. 7 
In order to ſuppreſs or counteract the riſing | 
ſuperiority which the forming a body of regular 
troops gave to France, the moſt conſiderable na- 
tions of Europe were induced to follow her ex- 
ample, and introduced mercenary troops among 


their feudal forces. And it has long been the 


chief object of policy with thoſe who are inte- 
reſted in the duration of tyranny and oppreſſion, 
to increaſe. and ſupport theſe ſtanding armies, 


over which they have the abſolute direction and 


command. 


Charles the Seventh. not only eſtabliſhed that 


formidable body of regular troops, which has 


juſt been mentioned, but he was the firſt mo- 
narch of France who, by his royal edit, -with- 
out the concurrence of the ſtates general of the 


kingdom, levied an extraordinary ſubſidy on his 


: rity n none of his We had enjoyed | 


people. By theſe means he acquired ſuch an 
increaſe o prero tive, that, from being the 


moſt dependent Prince who ever ſwayed the 


ſceptre of France, he came to poſſeſs, during 


the latter years of his reign, a degree of autho- 
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for ſeveral ages. His ſon, Lewis the Eleventh, 


carried on with a bolder and more undiſguiſed 
ſpirit, and infinite ſuperiority of ſucceſs, that 


_ plan of humbling the nobility which his father 


had formed. . Subtle, unfeeling, and cruel, he 


ſcorned all the reſtraints which a ſenſe of ho- 


nour, or the deſire of fame, inſpire in the minds 
of ambitious men. Sagacious enongh, at the 
ſame time, to diſcern his true intereſt, and in- 
fluenced by that alone, he was capable of pur- 
ſuing it with a perſevering induſtry, and of ad- 
hering to it with a ſyſtematic ſpirit, from which 
no object could divert, and no danger could de- 
ter him. The maxims of his adminiſtration 
were fatal to the privileges of the nobility. He 
filled all the departments of government witn 
new men, and often with perſons whom he cal- 
led from the loweſt as well as from the moſt deſ- 
picable functions in life, and raiſed at pleaſure 
to ſtations of great power or truſt, His nobles - 
felt themſelves ſo much neglęcted, and even de- 
1 that they retired to their caſtles, where 
they remained unemployed and forgotten, Per- 
ſons of the higheſt rank among them, if ſo bold 


as to oppoſe his ſehemes, or ſo unfortunate as to 


awaken the jealouſy of his capricious temper, 
were proſecuted with a rigour, from which all 
who belonged to the order of nobility had hither- 


to been exempt; they were tried by judges who ꝓ? | 


had no right to take cognizance of their actions; 
and were ſubjected to torture, or condemned to 
an infamous death, without regard to their birth 


taught other princes the fa 
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the moſt illuſtrious perſonages ſhed by the hands 
of the common executioner; to behold them 
ſhut up in dungeons, and carried about in cages 


of iron, began to view the nobility with leſs re- 


verence than formerly, and looked up with ter- 
ror to the royal authority, which ſeemed to have 
humbled or annihilated every other power in the 


- hat the enlarged prerogative of Lewis could 
not effect, his addreſs procured. He was the 
firſt monarch in Europe who diſcovered the me- 


fthod of managing thoſe great aſſemblies in which 


the feudal policy had veſted the power of grant- 
ing ſubſidies and of 22 taxes. He firſt 


their attack on public liberty, by corrupting the 
fource from whence it ſhould low. By exerting 


his power and addreſs in influencing the election 


of repreſentatives, by bribing or overawing the 
members, and by various changes which he art- 


fully made in the form of their deliberations, he 


acquired ſuch entire direction of theſe aſſemblies, 


that, from being the vigilant guardians of the 


privileges and property of the people, he rendered 
them tamely ſubſervient in promoting the moſt 
odious meaſures of his reign. © 

The example of Lewis of France was too in- 


viting not to be imitated by other princes. — 


Henry the Seventh, as ſoon as he was ſeated on 
the throne of England, formed the plan of en- 


larging his own prerogative, by breaking the 


N of the nobility. He enacted laws, b 


whic 


people, accuſtomed to ſee the blood of 


art of beginning 


which he perm itted the barons to break the en» 
tails of their eſtates, and to expoſe them to ſale 
and made regulations to prevent the nobility 
from keeping in their ſervice thoſe numerous 
bands of retainers, which rendered them formi- 
dable and turbulent; and he made ſuch imper- 
ceptible alterations in the Engliſh conſtitution, 
that he tranſmitted to his ſucceſſor authority ſo 
extenſive, as rendered him one of the moſt ab- 
ſolute monarchs in Europe, and capable of the 
greateſt and moſt vigorous efforts. 
Upon the deceaſe of Lewis the Eleventh of 
France, the mild reign of Charles the Eighth, his 
ſon, a weak but generous prince, ſeems to have re- 
vived the ſpirit and genius of the French nation, 
which the rigid deſpotiſm of his father had de- 
preſſed,” and almoſt extinguiſhed. The ardour 
for military ſervice returned, and their young 
monarch was impatient to diſtinguiſh his reign 
by ſome ſplendid enterprize. While he was un- 
certain towards what quarter he ſhould turn his 
arms, the ſolicitations and intrigues of an Italian 
_ politician, no leſs infamous on account of his 
erimes than eminent for his abilities, deter- 
mined his choice. *** 
Ludovico Sforza, _—_— formed the deſign of 
depoſing his nephew, the duke of Milan, and of 
placing himſelf on the ducal throne, was ſo much 
afraid of a combination of the Italian powers to 
oppoſe this meaſure, that he ſaw the 3 „ 
ſecuring the aid of ſome able protector. Ihe 
king of France was the perſon to whom he ap- 
plied; and without diſcloſing to him his own 
„„ 1 5 in 8 intentions, 


intentions, be laboured to prevail with 


kim to 
march into Italy, at the head of a powerful 


army, in order to ſeize the crown of Naples, to 


which he had pretenſions, as heir of the houſe of 


Anjou. But that ſagacious monarch, though he 
took immediate poſſeſſion of thoſe territories of 
which Charles of Anjou was really maſter, to- 

tally diſregarded his ideal title to a kingdom, 


over which another prince reigned in tranqui- 


lity ; and- uniformly -declined tangy, Ferre 
in the labyrinth of Italian politics, His fon, 


more adventurous, or more inconſiderate, em- 


barked 


eagerly in this enterprize; and contemn- 


ing all the remonſtrances of his moſt experienced 


counſellors, prepared to carry it on with the ut- 


Charles increaſed the ample prerogative and 


extenſive domains left him by his father, by his 


not to mole 


5 2 marriage with the heireſs of Bretagne; 


he purchaſed the friendſhip of Maximilian, by 
1 father's acquiſitions in Artois, 
| France while he was carrying on 


his operations in Italy, . 


* 


at the head of twenty thouſand men 


A D. This French monarch entered Italy | 
. « 


d conſiderable train of artillery. 


The Italian powers had at that time formed 2 


ſyſtem with reſpect to their affairs, both in 


peace and war, peculiar to themſelves. Their 


effeminate and mercenary troops were terrified 
at the aſpect of real war, and ſhrunk at its ap- 
proach. The impetuoſity of the French valour 
appeared to them irreſiſtible. Florence, * | 


* 
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and Rome, opened their gates as the -French _ 
army advanced. The proſpect of this dreadful 
invaſion ſtruck one king of Naples with ſuch 


panic terror, that he died of the fright. | An- 


other abdicated the throne from the ſame puſil- 
lanimous ſpirit. A third fled out of his domi- 
nions as ſoon as the enemy appeared on the Nea- 


politan frontiers. Charles, after marching thi= . 


ther from the bottom of the Alps, with as much 
rapidity, and almoſt as little oppoſition, as if he 
had been on a progreſs through his own domi- 
nions, took quiet poſſeſſion of the throne - f 
Naples, and intimidated or gave law to everx 

er in Italy: „ 
Such was the concluſion of this expedition, 


which muſt be conſidered as the firſt great exer- : 


tion of . thoſe new powers which the princes of 
Europe had acquired, and now began to exer- 
ciſe, after the Roman legions were known only 
in the pages of hiſtory, and Roman greatneſs had 
fallen to the degrading baſeneſs of adding an ideal 
title to a German emperor. The effects of this 
expedition were no leſs conſiderable than its ſuc- 
ceſs had been aſtoniſhing. - The Italians, un- 
able to reſiſt the impreſſion of the enemy which 
broke in- upon them, permitted the French mo- 
narch to hold on his courſe undiſturbed. jr 
quickly perceived, that no ſingle power which 
they could rouſe to action, was an equal match 
for a monarch who ruled over ſuch extenſive 
territories, and was at the head of ſuch a mar- 
tial people; but that a confederacy might ac- 
compliſh what the ſeparate members of it durſt. 
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not attempt. While Charles was waſllfip his 
time at Naples P fHtiwals and triumphs on ace 
count of his paſt ſucceſſes, or was fondly dream- 
ing of future conqueſts-in the eaſt, to the empire 
of which he aſpired, they formed againſt him a 
powerful combination of almoſt all the Italian 
ſtates, ſupported by the emperor Maximilian, 
and Ferdinand, king of Arragon. The union of 
ſo many powers, who ſuſpended or forgot all 
their particular animoſities, that they might act 
with concert againſt an enemy who had become 
formidable againſt them all, awakened Charles 1 
from his thoughtleſs ſecurity. He ſaw now no CK 


a & 


proſpect of ſafety but in returning to France. 66 
An army of thirty thouſand men afſembled by T 
the allies, was ready to obſtruct his march; and c 

though the French, with a daring courage, 40 
which more than counterbalanced their inferio- 40 


rity in number, broke through that great body, 
and gained a victory, which opened to their mo- 
natch a ſafe paſſage into his own territories, he 
was ſtripped of all his conqueſts in Italy in as 
ſhort. a time as it had taken to acquire them ; 
and the political ſyſtem in that 2 reſumed 
the ſame appearance as before his invaſion. 
The effects of this confederacy ſeems to have 
inſtructed the ſtateſmen of Italy as much as the 
irruption of the French had diſconcerted and 
alarmed them. European princes had now learnt 
the art of preventing any monarch from riſing to 
ſuch a degree of power as was inconſiſtent with 
te general liberty, and had manifeſted the im- 
portance of attending to that great ſecret 1 
1357 8 | — _m 


the theatre, and amid | the haſtile operations 


which the imprudence of Leys the Twelfth, 
and the ambition of Ferdinand of Arragon, car- 
ried on in that country, with little interruption 


from dhe "cloſe of the” , Well 


reign of the emperor Charles the Fifth, the 
maintaining a proper -balance of power between 


the contending parties became the great object 


of attention to the ſtateſmen of Italy. From 
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this æra, ſays Dr. Robertſon, © we can 
trace the progreſs of that intercourſe between 
nations, which has linked the powers of Eu- 


rope ſo cloſely together; and can diſcern the 


operations of that provident policy, which, 

during peace, guards againſt remote and con- 
tingent dangers; which, in war, hath pre- 
vented rapid and deſtructive conqueſts,” 
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